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PREFACE. 


1 

The author of the following lectures is a coniert of the 
Tree Church of Scotland Institution in Calcutta, founded 
by Dr Duff He was baptized when he was fifteen years 
old For ten years he w'as head-master of the central 
school of the London Missionary Society m Benaies, where 
his knowledge of Chnstian truth and his spiritual life were 
greatly deepened through the assiduous care and traming 
•of the Rev J and Mrs Kennedy For a further period 
of ten years he w'as in the employment of the Govern- 
ment Since then he has been in connection wntli the 
mission of the American Methodist Episcopal Church. 
For the last five or six years he has been engaged in the 
work of lectunng to educated natives of tlie great cities 
of Northern India on the claims of Christ and the Gospel 
How well fitted he is for this W'ork is fully proi ed by the 
lectures contained in this volume Missionaries of all 
societies have co-operated with him and shown their 
•appreciation of his work. Several of liis lectures have been 
issued in pamphlet form and widely circulated by tlie 
riiblication Board of the American Church With which 
he IS now connected It is thought that their usefulness 
might be perpetuated and extended by re-issue in a volume* 
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The importance of the topics treated, the abiht) and 
fulness of knowledge displayed in the discussion of them, 
and the need that exists for iiorks of this kind, mil be 
full} recognised by all intelligent Christians nho discern 
the signs of the times and arc alu e to the most pressing 
nants of the da} Not only in India but in Kngland arc 
such uorks required, and these lectures arc adapted for 
English as uell as Hindu readers It is indeed a token for 
good touching the future of India that able champions of 
4.he Christian faith like the Baboo Ram Chandra Bose ate 
being raised up to propagate and defend it, to meet and 
grapple uith the scepticism and infidelity uhich education 
■without the Bible, followed by the reading of the bools 
of European and American speculative unbelieiers— scien- 
tific and philosophical — is so fitted to produce The work 
of the full e\angchsation and Chrislianisation of India 
must ultimately devohe on native Chnstiaus 'We ma} 
well look forwaurd with heart and hope when we find 
the mission schools already yaelding fruits like these. Dr 
Duff, from whose Institution the author of these lectures 
came forth, beg.in his work with apologetic weapons 
Some of his earliest converts were subdued and won b} 
means of them We see m these lectures how well the} 
are wielded by one of the later comerts and pupils of 
his Institution 

That God may bless and prosper him in his work and 
raise up many more like him, as w ell as use this present 
volume for His ow'n glory and the conversion of un- 
beheiers, mil be the prayer of every Chnstian reader 
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The Truth 

OF THE 

Christian Religion. 


I 

THE NA.T0RE AND POSSIBILITY OF MIRACLES. 


Therf are certain questions which can be settled, 
not so well by mere abstract or speculative reasoning, 
as by the stern, inexorable logic of facts Take, for 
mstance, the question — Is a Divine revelation possible ? Is 
It possible for God to reveal Himself to our minds, to com- 
municate to us, by means of visions and revelations, such 
knowledge as is essential to our well-being in life and 
happiness throughout eternity ? 

You are aware that some self-styled philosophers of the 
day have most peremptorily denied the possibility of such 
intercourse between the mind of God and that of man It 
is certainly possible to bring forward several lines of abstract 
reasoning to silence these sceptics Many sound and 
cogent arguments, drawn from our views of tlie power and 
benevolence of God, from the nature of things, and from 
analogy, may be adduced to prove the possibility of that 
species of intercourse betw^een heaven and earth which is 
implied m a Divine revelation But this is by no means the 
es waj of soil ing the problem under cousidei ation 
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2 The Truth of the Cht isitan Rehgion, 

The easiest and the most satisfactory way of settmg the 
question at rest is to prove, by a bold appeal to the stubborn 
facts of History, tliat God has, at different times and in 
various ways, revealed Himself to man to communicate 
knowledge, such as he could never possibly ha\e acquired 
without such revelation If some incontestable and unde- 
mable facts, such as the monotheistic faith of Abraham, the 
unique histoiy of the Jews, the prophetic utterances em- 
bodied m the Jewish Scriptures, and the subhme teaching 
of Chnst and His Apostles — if such incontestable and un- 
deniable facts are arrayed in favour of what may be called 
the fact of revelation, all arguments against the possibility 
of revelation necessarily fall to the ground 

Let us enlarge on one of these facts — the monotheism of 
Abraham — to make our meaning clear It is an undeniable 
fact that the father of the faithful upheld, and to some 
extent propagated, a sublime type of Theism at a time when 
the whole world was sunk in idolatry and fehshism His 
faith was a solitary oasis in an interminable wilderness of 
wrong behef and impure practice— was as far above that of 
his contemporaries all the world over as heaven is above 
the earth The monotheisbc behef of Abraham is a singular 
phenomenon which you are bound to explam, a historical 
problem you are bound to solve reasonably. Admit that 
Abraham received his supernatural knowledge directly from 
God, and the phenomenon becomes eiqphcable Deny the 
fact of revelation, and the phenomenon becomes an enigma 
IVhether you admit or deny the fact of revelation, remem- 
ber that no amount of reasoning, based on the laws of 
development, can bnng down the subhme faith of the great 
progenitor of the Jewish race from the lofty platform of the 
supernatural to the low level of the natural ' 

All this may be predicated of the great problem with 
vvliich we have to do, the problem which stands out in 
bold relief from the infidel writings of the day Tlie 
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question, stated with logical precision and brevity, is — ^Are 
nnracles possible? That they are possible is a corollary 
deducible from our instinctive ideas of God and His attn- 
butes, from the nature of things and from analogy Mere 
abstract reasoning too goes far to settle the point in dis 
pute But mere abstract reasoning must m this and similar 
matters acknowledge its infenonty to the irresistible logic 
of facts The very best way of setting the question at rest, 
once and for ever, is to prove, by a bold appeal to the un- 
deniable facts of History, that miracles have been wrought 
If what may be called the fact of miracles is substantiated 
by an array of historical evidence, such as no reasonable 
man can gainsay, their possibility is proved to a demon- 
stration, and the controversy hanging on it necessarily 
receives its death-blow And therefore the best thing which 
Christian apologists can do, when called upon to face the 
anti-miraculous theones of tins or any bygone age, is not 
to waste a minute on mere abstract or speculative reasonmg, 
but to present directly the incontestable histoncal evidence 
which can be adduced in favour of the stupendous miracles 
ivrought by Chnst and His Apostles In this way they 
oppose facts to theones, and neutralise thin webs of specu- 
lative reasoning by the argument which is the most invul- ' 
nerable and conclusive of all 

But a great deal is made m this, as in other lands, of 
what IS called the antecedent improbability of miracles , and 
It is worth w'hile to show their possibility on purely specu- 
lative grounds Some of our countrymen, led on by the 
great infidel ivnters of the day, have come to the conclusion 
that the h prtott objections to the possibility of mnacles 
are unanswerable , and they are raising shouts of victory in 
honour of the science which is emancipating the world from 
the thraldom of behefs incident to a “theological age” 
They loudly and tnumphandy proclaim that the millennium 
of science has come, that the iron stedfastness and immu- 
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The T tilth of the Christian Religion 


tabihty of the laws of nature are being recognised evety 
whei e on the surface of the globe, and that, consequently, 
It IS impossible at this late hour of the day to uphold, even 
amongst Ignorant people, a general belief in the supernatural 
And as to intelligent men and women, who have to some 
extent looked mto the mysteries of science, then: attitude 
of positive disbelief all the sacred traditions of tlie world 
put together cannot possibly shake 1 

I hope to be able to show that these felicitations are some- 
what premature, and that candid men may be brought to a 
rational faith in die supernatural even by speculative reason- 
ing I, of course, do not pretend to onginahty either of 
thought or of expression The arguments brought forw ard by 
our opponents are old and threadbare , and the replies by 
which I propose to neutralise them are also old and thread- 
bare. We need not, however, bemoan our want of ongi- 
nality, as both our opponents and ourselves are on the 
same platform— the platform of respectable and contented 
mediocnty 

Our educated countrymen, who loudly and peremptonly 
deny the possibihty of miracles, do not perhaps know what 
their negation means If they clearly saw where their anti- 
miraculous theones would lead them, they might shrink from 
the awful responsibihty of giving them publicity They see 
clearly enough the proximate or immediate consequence of 
their positive denial of miracles , but I am almost sure that 
they do not foresee its ultimate or remote consequence 

The denial of miracles means, in the first place, the de- 
struction of Christianity , and this significance of their 
attitude they are wnse enough to see and grasp But this 
denial, m the second place, means the exUnction of all reli- 
gion whatever , but tins result they do not foresee , a fact 
attested by the tone of levity in which they parade their 
opposition to miracles 

I We have no hesitation in admitung that their negation 
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of nnracles, if established or proved well-grounded, would 
thoroughly annihilate Christianity Chnsbanity is neither a 
bundle of theones nor a tissue of dogmas , ti rs a string of 
facts i all of which are more or less mtraculotis Christianity is 
concentrated in Chnst , and He is justly called the wonder 
of v^onders, the nuracle of miracles > Everything connected 
with His life, from His birth m die womb of die Virgin 
Mary to His ascension from Mount Olivet, is a miracle 
His immaculate conception is a miracle ' His sacred, spot- 
less childhood IS a miracle 1 His perfectly sinless character 
IS a miracle ! The power He displayed when He gave eyes 
to the blind, unstopped the ears of the deaf, and raised the 
dead to hfe mth a word of command, is a miracle 1 The 
nusdom He showed when He spake, as never man spake, is 
a muracle 1 His wonderful composure amid tnals, such as 
would have ruffled the seremty of an angel, is a miracle 1 
The Godlike spmt which induced Him to pray for His 
enemies, even when they were naihng Him to the cross amid 
gibes, sarcasms, and cruel reproaches, is a miracle I The 
strong ciy with ivhich, amid imparalleled agonies, He volun- 
tanly gave up His hfe, is a miracle 1 His resurrection, in 
which all the great acts of His hfe culminated, is a stupen- 
dous miracle * 

This entire hfe, for which the world had been prepared 
by a senes of miraculous events, beginnmg almost with the 
creation of man, and from which another stream of mira- 
culous events has been flowing on towards the final con- 
summation of mundane existence, is a lofty platform of the 
supernatural 1 There is positively nothmg natural m it 
Our opponents are nght m assummg that the religion of 
Chnst will die the moment they succeed in making good 
their theones agamst the possibihty of miracles Chnstianity 
stands or falls with its miracles If miracles are impossible, 
Chnshamty is a tissue of improbable, grotesque, and ludi- 
crous fables. 
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2 '1 he negation of miracles, in the secontl place, miplics 
the annihilation of all religion nhaleicr Religion pre 
supposes, cannot but presuppose, the possibility of higher 
powers acting m the sphere of life for the benefit of man 
If higher poners cannot possibl) penetrate through the 
network of natural forces into the theatre of life, on 
^\hlch man, in his helplessness, raises a ceaseless, plain- 
tue, and agonised crj' for help, religion becomes a 
solemn farce, and worship a mummer)' If God is so 
decidedly confined wathm the prison walls of His own 
laws that He cannot possibly help us, the less wc think of 
Him the better 

The ancient philosopher believed that God, after the 
trouble of creation, had retired into a donnitory above 
the heavens, determined to remain for ever m a state of 
blissful passivity, and he very properly taught mankind to 
do wathout Him The idolater believes that God has left 
the world under the management and control of a number 
of inferior deities, and he consistently teaches us to lose sight 
of Him altogether in our devotional c\crciscs and religious 
observances The modem philosopher, however, after 
having thrown God into the background, and made ov er the 
world to the tender mercies of a number of blind and 
senseless laws, pretends to honour God, and talks of the 
consolations of religion I If God cannot possibly interfere 
with or control His own laws, and act directly’ in the 
sphere of life, let us eat, dnnk, and be merry, for to morrow 
we die ! 

Religion in our case implies objecltiely supernatural help 
from God, and suhjcctmly a supernatural change of heart 

a The substratum or basis of religion, in the words of 
Schleiermacher, so often and m so many forms quoted by 
Iheodore Parker, is our sense of dependence upon a power 
mgher than our ow’n, a sense of which nothing but sheer 
madness can completely divest us Our condition in life is 
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one of absolute helplessness The Ians of nature around 
us arc, m consequence of that fatal tendency in us nhich 
places us in a state of hostility to them, our enemies, not 
allies , and no conceivable help can be obtained from them 
Nor can we reasonably expect anj from our o\Yn selves, our 
n eahness being complete Surrounded by difficulties which 
we cannot obviate by our onn unassisted strength, and 
debarred from all natural help, properly so called, vve 
instinctively cry for that winch conies from above, from 
Hun who controls and regulates the mighty forces of, 
nature And the descent of this help, in the shape of 
assuring truth, convmcing light, and necessary guidance, 
may be represented as religion in its objective phasis But 
if miracles are impossible, tlie instinctive cry for super- 
natural help raised by man everywhere on the globe is vam, 
and objective religion ceases to exist A universal and 
inalienable longing of the soul exists only to find nothing 
either in or out of nature fitted to gratify it, and the Being 
who has implanted it, but cannot possibly contnbutc to its 
gratification, has, like Mill's God of hmited power, no alter- 
nativ e but to weep over His own mistake ' 
b Religion in its subjective aspect does not fare better 
There is a law' in operation within us, called by philosophers 
the law' of our bemg, but in Senpture the law of sin and 
death— a law as imperious and unalterable as any of the 
laws m the physical world If this law were allowed to 
have Its own waj, our destruction wrould only be a question 
of time It must be interfered with, counteracted, and 
neutralised — that is, a nuracle must be w-rought m us, ere we 
can be saved at all Conversion, regeneration, and sancti- 
fication are moral mnacles wrought m tlie sohtude of the 
human heart , and if miracles are impossible, rehgion in its 
subjective pliasis ceases to exist uiirades, no leligion — 
such is therefore the conclusion to which even a little 
reasomng is calculated to bring us 
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Here y>e cannot help pointing out a glanng inconsistency 
in the attitude assumed byourBrahmo friends with reference 
to the question of miracles They admit the possibility of 
moral miracles, but peremptorily deny the possibihty of 
physical muacles They beheve in conversion, regenera- 
tion, and sanctiBcation, and look upon and represent tliem 
as imracles wrought by the Spirit of God in the recesses of 
the human heart God illuminates, awakens, converts, and 
sanctifies our hearts in contravention of the law of our 
being, the law of sin and deadi , but He cannot feed us in 
times of famine, or smooth our pillows in sickness, or miti- 
gate our suffenngs in the hour of death, because of the 
physical laivs m operation on these distressing occasions 
His immediate achon in the solitude of the soul is admitted, 
but His immediate action in die sphere of external nature 
IS denied Miracles in one department of nature are 
declared possible, but miracles in another department of 
nature are vehemently represented as impossible The 
gross mconsistency of such a view is apparent 1 

Many of the current objections agamst the possibility 
of miracles proceed from a misapprehension of their 
nature An attempt to set forth their nature must 
precede, or rather is virtually, an attempt to refute these 
objections 


Manjji long, wordy, and learned definitions of miracles 
have of late been attempted both by Chnstian apologists 
and infidel writers , but the one ordmarily given is the best 
for -all purposes of sound reasomng Miracles are super- 
natural acts performed by Divme power in attestation of 
some important moral or religious truth, or of the com- 
mission and authonty of an accredited messenger from God 
This definition is by no means faultless-is objectionable at 
fost sight on the score of prolixity and redundancy But it 
has one ment— it sets forth prominently the charactenstic 
feature of miracles The pnncipal element of miracles is 
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not the ranty of their occurrence Miracles must necessarily 

occur rarely 

Ihc objectors, A\ho regard them as incredible on account 
of Ihcir infrequency, forget that if they occurred cvciy day 
the) would cease to be miracles But the ranty of their 
occurrence, though an indispensable feature of miracles is 
not their peculiar, characteristic element Nor is their 
magnificence or imprcssn eness their principal charactenstic 
feature liliracles must be stupendous and impressuc 
cients, for if they were othennse, they would be classed 
inth orclinan events, and so cease to have any special 
cftect But their impressiveness, though an indispensable 
element, is not their distinguishing or distinctive feature 
Comets are rarely seen, and thunderstorms arc magnificent 
and impressiv e, but thej arc not to be classed vv ith miracles 
Again, the principal feature of miracles is not to be sought 
in their astounding character, or because they strike wonder 
into the hearts of all spectators A railway tram shooting 
across an Indian vallagc, with something like the rapidity of 
a flash of lightning, maj slnkc wonder into the hearts of 
Its simple inhabitants , but the progress of a railway tram is 
not a miracle The principal characteristic of miracles is 
that thcj are the immediate manifestation of Duane pow or 

^Miracles arc ev'cnts which the forces of nature, if left to 
themselves, would never have brought about, and hence 
they manifest the intervention of some power higher than 
those of nature, the interposition of Divine power They 
arc signs and wonders, not wonders onl) — that is, events of 
an astounding character, fitted to strike wonder into the 
hearts of all spectators — but signs also fitted to set forth the 
finger of God 

Miracles, moreover, Inv'c a particular, speafic, and 
personal significance They set their seal to, or attest 
some truth of religion, or the authority of an accredited 
messenger from God In one sense all the phenomena of 
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nature arc miracles — they all display the creative and con- 
structive energy, and the ruling power of God The blade 
of grass that shoots out of the solid earth, tlie air that 
whispers and whistles and roars according to fixed laws, 
and the heavenly bodies that move silently around common 
centres m die amphtude of space, are all miracles, and 
they all set forth the power and wisdom of God But their 
meaning is general, not particular and personal While 
they set forth the power of God, they cannot be brought 
forward m attestation of some particular revelation of His 
mil or of the authonty of a bearer of some important 
message fi:om Him 

Nature is a grand storehouse of miracles, but because 
Its course is uniform, it cannot demonstrate the credibility 
of an eirtraordinaiy revelation of God’s will demanded by 
an extraordinary exigency of human hfe. To set forth the 
obligation under which we are to receive an extraordmaiy 
message from God, some displays of His might, other 
than those ordinarily noticed in the sphere of nature, are 
needed, and such manifestations of Dmne power are called 
miracles 

Now comes the important question — Are miracles 
suspensions or violations of the laws of nature? When 
miracles are wrought, are the laws of nature either held in 
abeyance or broken ? To this question our most emphatic 
reply is No Miracles do not imply either a suspension 
or a violation of the laws of nature They simply imply 
an mterference mth or a control over the laws of nature 
The miracle-worker does not set aside established sequences, 
le simply bnngs forward certain new consequents by calhng 
mto action certam new antecedents 

Tiike for example one of the miracles recorded m the 
anie-^he Old Testament miracle of the axe floating on 
he surtax of water Here the effect is miracnlons, fot 
the specific grarity of the iron being greatei than to of 
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the water, it ought to smk beneath lather than float on its 
surface , and if the law of gravitation were left unchecked 
and uncontrolled in this case, its disappearance beneath 
the watery mass would be the consequence But a new 
antecedent is called into action — ^viz , Dmne power, and it 
necessarily, and accordmg to a higher law of the universe, 
controls and overcomes the natural forces in operation, and 
thereby produces an effect which these forces left to them- 
selves could never have produced 
Suppose I cause the axe to float on the surface of the 
water by holding and moving it with my nght hand My 
power, or tlie power of my will, communicated through the 
muscles and sinews of my arm, interferes with and over- 
powers the natural forces in operation so completely that 
the reverse of their natural result is the consequence. The 
difference between this case and the miracle under review 
IS this m tlie one case the visible power of man is the 
antecedent, and in the other the unseen pow'er of God is 
the antecedent, while in both there is a controlment, rather 
than a violation, of the laws of nature 
It is by no means difficult to pr6ve the possibility of sucli 
interference with or control over the laws of nature The 
higher powers of nature do, as a matter of fact, counteract 
and neutralise the lower ones The laws of organic matter 
counteract those of inorganic matter The blade of grass 
which shoots upwards, or the gigantic tree w'hich spreads 
Its brandies over an extensive area, does so in spite of the 
law of gravitation When the elephant raises its proboscis 
to pull down a branch above its head, does it not counteract 
and neutralise the law of gravitation? Or when I raise my 
right hand heavenward, do I not oppose, counteract, and 
neutralise the same umversal law of the matenal vvorld? 
Again, when we cause water to rise from a cistern or well 
by means of a pump, or convert by means of a beautiful 
contnvance the perpendicular motion of the piston-rod into 
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the circular motion of the beam, do v>c not counteract 
some of the immutable laN\s of nature? Now, when man, 
the lower animals, and even trees and plants, can control 
and overpower the forces of nature, is it reasonable to con- 
clude that God cannot possibly do so ? What science, what 
ingenuity of reasoning, can prove that God cannot possibly 
do what the worms that crawl on the earth and the vege- 
table germs that shoot forth only to die can easily perform? 

The nature of miracles, then, shows that they arc not 
suspensions or violations of the laws in operation in the 
physical world But tins fact maybe further shown by a 
reference to their modus operandt, or the mode in which 
they are wrought With reference to this mode, the 
Scripture miracles may be divided into two classes — 
VIZ, those 7ohtch ate the lesults of direct cuative acts, and 
those which are bi ought about by what is caUtd an tiitcnsifua- 
tion of the laws of nature 

a Some of the miracles recorded in the Bible arc the 
results of direct creative acts Take for instance the 
miracle of the immaculate conception of our Lord in the 
womb of a virgin, or the lai^e quantity of bread created 
when Christ fed five thousand men with five loaves and 
two fishes Far from implying a suspension or violation of 
tlie laws of nature, these miracles do not even imply an 
interference with, or a controlment of these laws They 
are acts ahorce the sphere of natural forces Arc they im- 
possible ? llTio will stand up, and in the midst of this 
boundless creation afhmi that creative acts arc impossible? 
Does not the mind instinctively go back to the time wlicn 
this world was not, and when an act of creation caused 
matter in at least an unformed and chaotic state to sprinn 
out of nothing ? Or, if this is a beautiful fiction of religion, 
does not the science of geology bnng to light successive 
acts of creation ? If that science is not a dream, tliere was 
a time when the climate of tlie world was too hot to sustain 
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e\ en the lowest forms of life A cycle of geologic develop- 
ment passed away, and its temperature having been to some 
extent cooled, God interposed and created the lower types 
of life Another cycle of material progress passed away, 
and the higher forms of life were brought upon the stage by 
fresh acts of creation And, finally, when the preparatoiy 
process had reached a degree of perfection, man made his 
appearance, called into existence by what may be called the 
crowning act of creation 

How are we to explain tliese successive acts of creation, 
these oft-recumng interpositions of Divine powder indubitably 
proved by the science of geology? Of course the evolu- 
tionist steps in, and pretends to remove all difficulty by 
tracing our pedigree, tlirough long lines of monkey and 
tadpole ancestors, back to the primeval slime, but his 
beautiful theory has not a shadow of proof to rest upon 
While he dreams and raves, geology proves that acts of 
creation were performed in prehistoric times and if they 
were possible then, they are certainly possible now' 

b But the majority of the miracles recorded in the Bible 
are the results of an intensification of the law's of nature 
When, for instance, God destroyed the w’orld by a flood, or 
when He cut a patliway for tlie Israelites through the Red 
Sea, He brought about extraordinary events by intensifying 
the forces of nature The miraculous cures which are so 
prominent a feature in gospel history, are the resulta of a 
resuscitation and intensification of the recuperative powers 
of nature The miraculous draught of fishes is the result 
of an extraordinary impetus communicated to the gregarious 
instmcts of the finny creation Ts the intensifying process 
presupposed in this class of miracles possible ? Who w'lU 
stand up and assert that it is impossible ? 

We human beings, by our unassisted pow'er, not merely 
control and overcome the law's of nature, but often intensify 
and heighten their operation When a little child' lifts up 
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an enormous weight by means of a system of levers or 
pulleys, or when we, by simply confining a quantity of 
steam in a cylinder, cause it to propel a locomotive attached 
to scores of cars crammed with gay travellers, are not the 
laws of nature intensified ? And when we can intensify the 
forces of nature, and make them subsen'e our purpose, is 
It philosophical to represent God as absolutely incapable of 
doing so ? 

Miracles, then, arc not anomalies^ or events brought 
about in contravention of the laws of nature They 
certainly interfere w’lth and interrupt some of the laws of 
nature, but they do not run counter to that system of laws 
by which the material w'orld is governed A comet in its 
movements does not obey the laws of our solar system , but 
It obeys some law, and marches fonvard m its apparently 
erratic orbit in accordance with that complete and perfect 
system of laws by w'hich the movements of the starr) 
spheres are regulated And so, though miracles apparently 
contravene this or that particular law of nature, they arc 
not lawless 

IVlien we take a comprehensive mow of the powers and 
forces of nature, w’e find one grand law in operation — i iz , 
that when lower forces come in contact with higher ones, 
they are overcome and neutralised Miracles are WTought 
in accordance ivith this universal law, and hence they 
cannot be stigmatised as anomalies 

Nor are miracles umiaimal events The evils mimcles 
are intended to remove arc certainly unnatural, but the 
miracles themselves are most natural and most reasonable 
It was more natural on the part of Christ to heal the 
unfortunate man who had been blind from his birth than 
to leave him unhelped in his miserable condition , more 
natural to feed five thousand hungry men in a miraculous 
manner than to disperse them starved and famished , more 
natural to restore Lazarus to his weeiiing sisters than to 
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make his separation from them permanent and lrre^oc- 
able. 

■\\’hen the feats or displays of power chronicled are un- 
natural and capncious, their histoncal trutli may justly be 
questioned , but when, as m the case of Senpture miracles, 
they are both natural and reasonable, and subsen e, more- 
over, an important moral purpose, they are ptma facte 
worthy of being accepted as reiil occurrences or established - 
facts But I need not at present make any obsen'ations 
on tins point , it wall have to be elucidated or dilated on 
W'hen, m pursuance of our plan, we have to treat of the 
important question of tiie credibility of gospel miracles 
According to Dr Chnstlieb, whom we have followed m 
many of the remarks we have made, there are many “ catch- 
words ” invented by modem infidelity to bring miracles into 
disrepute We will conclude with a few observations on 
one of these Strauss represents a miracle as “ a rent in the 
harmony of nature ” Nature is a perfect organism, and its 
parts are so nicely adjusted to each other that a rent or 
break in its harmony is sure to derange the entire machine^ 

A rent in nature is therefore impossible, and as miracles 
are rents in nature, tiiey are impossible 
Now, granting that miracles are rents in the harmony of 
nature, we maintain that saence goes out of its province 
when It arbitrarily represents them as impossible The 
province of science is the province of facts, not the pro- 
vince of possibilities Science can affirm— if it can do so 
that the course of nature has not been mterrupted up 
to date, but science goes out of its province when it 

affirms that no interruption will ever, or can ev'er take 
place 


Science can affirm that the sequences of nature have 
manifested a harmonious and beautiful uniformity during 
the past ages of llie world ; but science is unscientific the 
moment it affirms that this uniformity shall continue for ever 
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undisturbed The first assertion — if made good — would 
involve a fact, but the second w ould involve a tlieoiy 1 lie 
fact might be accepted, but the theory built upon it might 
be set aside as unworthy of acceptance 
But science cannot possibly prove that the harmonious 
course of nature has not been interrupted up to date We 
have already showm that rents have occurred in the harmony 
of nature to make room, for instance, for the appearance of 
the lower forms of life, then of the higher ones, and ulti- 
mately of man And if these have occurred without inter- 
rupting the harmony of nature, it is absurd to talk of the 
certainty of its entire machinciy^ being deranged in conse- 
quence of miraculous mtcqiosiuons of Divine power 
Again, persons who talk in this strain overlook the 
elasltcity of nature, or the possibility of Us admitting the acts 
of free agents wythout endangering the uniformity of its 
course. You wall remember the celebrated statement of 
Fichte regarding a gram of sand Suppose a gram of sand 
appears a few inches off from the spot whereon it is found, 
an almost endless chain of new antecedents must be pre- 
supposed to account for the fact Tlic wave b) which it 
was deposited must have proceeded a few inches forward , 
the wind by which the wave was propelled must have blown 
a tnfle harder, the atinosphenc conditions preceding the 
motion of that wind must have been difTcrent from what 
they were , these altered conditions might liave dcstro) ed 
the crops which fed the father of the party who sees the 
grain of sand , the father might have died, and the son 
might never liav'e been bom ! 

But all this chain of antecedents would be a beautiful 
conceit of the head if the gram of sand, instead of being 
dnven forward by a wave, were removed by my hand I 
can remove the particle with the greatest ease wathout dis- 
turbing the antecedents or the consequents conjured up like 
so many phnntoras by the imagination of the philosophei. 
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So that there is room in nature for the independent action 
of the mind or will j and there certainly is room for tlic 
independent action of the Will which controls and regulates 
all the physical and moral forces of which it is the grand 
storehouse 

But rents are noticeable in the harmony of nature, not 
one or ti\o, but a long, unbroken, and almost •ehdless chain 
of rents Nature in all her departments bears vestiges of a 
widespread, universal, and all-comprehensive disturbance , 
and the disturbmg influence is not miracle, but sin The 
boasted liamiony of nature has long since been disturbed, 
her origmal order unhinged, and an abnormal state of things 
called into evistencc by that which is the cause “ of man’s 
first disobedience and all our noe.” 

It is somenhat strange to talk of the harmony of nature in 
the midst of disorder and anomaly Look at the condition 
of man, the Lord of Creation, with the lower animals in a 
state of rebellion against him , his authority despised, his 
glory trailed in the dust, and his person insulted by the 
meanest insect , — look at the relative condition of man in 
this world, and tell us if this is the pnmitive state of things 
Look at the regular system of destruction that operates side 
by side with the system of life, and then say if the harmony 
of nature has continued undisturbed Look at disease and 
death in their ten thousand frightful forms, at the arrow that 
flieth by day, and the pestilence thatwalketh in darkness j — 
look at vice m all its impunty and filth, and crime in all its 
horrors, and then say if there are no rents m the harmony 
of nature To talk of the impossibility of rents in this 
world of disorder is somelhmg like talking of the stabihty of 
empires amid the existing rums of Rome or Athens ! 

If tins sm-creatcd order of things is allowed to go on 
undisturbed, this harmony of disorder, so to speak, left 
intact, the complete destruction of nature is only a question 
of time, A remedial system is needed to bnng nature back 

c 
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to its pnstine condition of harmony and glory , and God 
has introduced, and is matunng such a system by a senes of 
gracious interpositions Surely God can interpose, suspend, 
or set aside the laws of nature, if you choose this form of 
expression, to save a penshing world ' If He cannot, He 
IS a puppet on the throne of the universe, not a reigning 
Sovereign 1 

Miracles, therefore, are not capncious acts, but connected 
manifestations of a Higher Law ushered in to restore sin- 
deformed nature to its ongmal harmony Miracles are not 
rents, but magnificent appendages of a system introduced to 
do away with rents Miracles are not disturbances, but 
the attractive accompaniments of an arrangement calculated 
to heal all disturbances And therefore miracles tend to 
restore nature to the harmony it has lost, and man to that 
state of punty and bliss from which he has fallen 

If you, my friends, have a wish to form something like an 
adequate idea of the disturbance around you, you have only 
to look into tlie disturbance within you Your heart is like 
the troubled sea , its affections, passions, desires, and aspi- 
rations being all in a state of awful commotion Tlicrc arc 
big rents m it , envy, malice, jealousy, rage, pride, ambition, 
avance, and lust, and these combined make it a scene of 
disorder and anomaly And who can describe its inisciy 
and ivretchedness, its sorrows, disappointments, griefs, and 
agonies ? 

Now what the state of the heart within you is, that is tlie 
state of the world around you And the object of true 
rehgion is to remedy the evil in and around jou You can 
easily test your rehgion, or see whether it is the remedy 
provided by God for sin or not 

If your rehgion ^ivhatever it may be, whether Comtism 
or Brahmoism, or refined Hinduism— is healing the disorders 
in you, satisfying the noblest yearnings of your souls, and 
making your neart the abode of peace and joy, if it is 
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making you God-Iike in your affections, feelings, thoughts, 
and desires, if it is raising you as far aboie tlie prudential, 
utihtanan morality recognised in the world as the heaven is 
above the earth , if it is breeding in you a love which, like 
the love of God, embraces your enemies as well as j'our 
friends, and urges you to deeds of sublime self-sacrifice, such 
as bear tlie impress of the Dmne nature on them, then your 
religion is from God, and you need not be in quest of 
another But if your religion fails to rectify the disorders 
w’lthin you, to give you rest, and to make you God-likc, it is ' 
time for you to cast it aside, and earnestly and prayerfully 
look for another 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL OBJECTIONS AGAINST 
MIRACLES. 

— I 


The subject of this discourse — ^viz , Philosophical Objec- 
tions against Miracles — ^may lead you to look upon my 
arrangement as faulty “Why,” you may ask, “do you 
put that first which ought to be put last? Why do you 
not first take notice of popular objections against miracles, 
and then nse, by what may be called a natural ascent, to 
those which are philosophical?” 

To explam why I adopt this apparently erratm course, let 
me relate a httle anecdote You have of course heard the 
name of Dr Chalmers, and are aware that he was the most 
powerful preacher of his day, not only in Scotland, but 
perhaps in all Europe Crowds always attended his ministry 
To abate the pressure, he adopted the expedient of re- 
peating his raormng sermon m the evening, ivithout 
effect On one occasion, when conversing -with Dr 
Wardlaw, he spoke of the method he was constrained to 
adopt, and very naively asked Dr Wardlaw if he ever did 
the same Dr Wardlaw laughed outnght, and said that 
few needed to do so 

If you ask me why I do not take notice of popular 
objections against miracles, I reply There are no popular 
objections agaihst miracles. Mankind instinctively believe 
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in tlie supernatural. So long as they alloiv sound common 
sense to gmde them, they never for a moment doubt the 
possibility of miracles, but when they abandon its guidance 
and covet that of science, falsely so called, then indeed 
they find tliemselves on the gidd)' pinnacle of transcendental 
thought, and doubt not merely the possibility of miracles, 
but then- oivn eMstence also,- — ^then they look upon God as 
a phantom, the world as a phantom, and themselves as 
miserable phantoms ' 

To set forth what I call die iinnattn at diaracter of the 
objections raised against a supernatural agency, I have to 
cdl your attention to two well-attested and incontrovertible 
facts 

Observe, in tlie first place, that belief in a supernatural 
agency or— which is the same thing— the possibihty of 
miracles, IS both and It is an onginal 

and irrepressible tendency of our nature, a tendency 
as strong and ubiquitous as what is called the rehgious 
pnnciple m man How do we prove the existence, univer- 
sahty, and boundless influence of tlie instinct m man which 
makes him a religious being ? 

We examme the facts of the case — ^we examine man in 
various conditions of life, m diflerent grades of civilisation, 
and different stages of intellectual and moral culture, and 
we never find him without a positive faith, without an 
object of worship, a shrme of devohon, a form of praj'er, 
and presenbed ceremonies of religion 

Behold him basking m almost unclouded sunshme on the 
topmost pinnacle of raatenal and moral civilisation, and 
you find that the bnghtest jewel of the crown of glory that 
encircles his brow is rehgion Behold him roaming brnte- 
like m what is called a state of nature, without a fixed habi- 
tation, a settled government, and even the ordinary comforts 
of life, and you find that, whatever else he has not a 
rehgion he has Examine him in all the intermediate con- 
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ditions of life — through all the links of that vast chain 
which connects these two extremes, — and you find that the 
thing which plays die most conspicuous part in his affairs, 
and occupies often the most prominent place m his heart, is 
religion 

And therefore a comprehensive, or what Mill in his Logic 
calls a complete induction of facts, leads you irresistibly to 
the conclusion that man has an ineradicable instinct which 
makes him a religious being And the great sacrifices he is 
willing to make in obedience to this tendency of his nature 
prove that its influence is omnipotent Well, m this way 
precisely we can prove that man has an inextinguishable 
and irrepressible instinct which leads him, almost wnth the 
certainty of a law of nature, to believe in the possibility 
of miracles 

In all stages of human culture, from the highest platform 
of civilisation dowm to the low'est depths of barbarism, you 
never find man without an instinctive faith m the super- 
natural , and as recognised phases of faith, impressive forms 
of devotion, consecrated places of worship, and sacred 
feasts and fasts, indicate the existence and pow’er of the 
religious pnnciple in man, the innumerable stones of 
marvels, prodigies, and miracles, which compose by far the 
largest portion of the religious literature of the w’orld, indi- 
cate the existence and power of his onginal and instinctive 
belief in a supernatural agency 

Add to all this the significant fact that all the sophism 
and fallacies which are needed to extinguish man’s natural 
belief in the existence of God, are also needed to rob him 
of his instinctive faith in those special interpositions of His 
power which are called miracles 

Observe, in the second place, that man naturally and in- 
stinctively believes, not merely m the possibility, but in 
the actual occurrence of miracles Man believes not only 
that miracles are possible, but that miracles have been 
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wrought. If all the numberless miraculous stones, which 
cut so prominent a figure in the religious literature of the 
world, are put together, what a tremendous heap of prodigies, 
wonders, and man els }ou will ha\e before you ' Collect 
onlytlie man els and wonders composing tlie voluminous 
mj'tholog}’- of one nation, sa}' the Hindus — man els and 
wonders said to haie been scattered broadcast, so to speak, 
by innumerable persons, in innumerable places, and on m 
numerable occasions during a period of three or four thou- 
sand years— and you cannot but hive an intemnnable mass 
before )0U And when to this mass you add all the miracles 
that have ever appeared in the shape of legends, traditions, 
and sober narratives beyond the precincts of the country, 
)ou will ver}' 'likely stand aghast before a heap, the length, 
breadth, and height of which human language will fail to 
indicate Your instinct at once tells }ou that all these 
innumerable signs and wonders cannot possibly be true A 
few excepted, the) must all be false miracles 

Now, what does the existence of false miracles prove? 
To answer this question, let me put another. What does 
the existence of counterfeit coins prove? Do they not 
prove the existence somewhere of genuine coins ? If genuine 
coins had not existed, false coins could, not possibly have 
been stamped and circulated If the originals had never 
existed, the copies could not possibly have been brought 
into existence Tins is as clear as noonday light The 
occurrence of false miracles necessarily proves the occur- 
rence of true miracles 

Had miracles not been actually wrought within the limits 
of what IS called the histone penod of mundane existence 
the phenomenon of the cmrency of false miracles would 
have Itself been a miracle You wall see the force of this 
w^iment the more you think over it The existence of 
false revelations proves the existence somewhere of tlie true 
revelation , the existence of false miracles prov es the exist- 
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ence of true miracles, as decidedly as the existence of coun- 
terfeit coins proves the existence of genuine coins 

Here I am tempted to notice an inconsistency of the 
Brahmos other than the one I dwelt upon m my last Lec- 
ture Brahmoism appears to regenerate tlie Morld with an 
ostentatiously simple creed Separate all the original beliefs 
of humanity from the mass of errors under winch tliey he 
buned, place them m order, or formulate them into a creed, 
and you have Brahmoism m all the majesty of its simplicity 
But here is an original and instinctive belief— belief in 
miracles — abandoned, opposed, and even held m contempt 
Are we, then, to discriminate between our intuitive convic- 
tions, accept some of them as true, and reject others as 
false? If so, where is tlie standard of tnith such as will 
enable us to sit in judgment on our intuitions, and separate 
those which are acceptable from those which ought to be 
cast overboard ? 

According to Dr Chnstlieb, Philosophical Objections 
against miracles group themselves or cluster round the two 
doctrines which are becoming fashionable in some quarters 
in these days— the doctnnes of the immanence of God in 
the world, and the transcendence of God above the world 
If we set aside Atheism and LIill’s TJicism, which is w'orse 
than Atheism, we shall find tliat the doctnne which deifies 
nature, and that which separates God completely from His 
creation, are the nuclei of all the objections so vehemently 
and triumphantly advanced in these days against a super- 
natural agency If God were immanent m nature, if the 
laws of nature were the only actualisation of the will of God, 
or if there were no will independently of the powers and 
forces m operation in the sphere of nature,— -m fine, if 
natme were the form of Divine existence, and God its con- 
cealed spint, miracles could not possibly be wrought 

Agam, If God actually did relieve Himself of the irksome 
task of controlling the affairs of the world, and then sink 
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into a state of passivity and dormancy, miracles could not 
but be impossible. But these two doctrmes are from their 
natiu-e not susceptible of either scientific or philosophical 
proof Science cannot possibly prove either the immanence 
of God m the world, or His complete separation from it 
Science cannot penetrate into the heart of creation, and 
there behold the vital breath by nhich its artenes and vems 
are made warm with tlie blood of life Saence cannot 
penetrate into the sequestered dormitory mthin nhidi the 
Deity, bred of creabon, has fallen into an eternal sleep of 
indolence and passivity Philosophy cannot prove these 
doctnnes — ^is in keen antagomsm to tliese doctnnes ' 

Our mtuibve behefs and prmciples, which form the sub- 
stratum or groundwork of philosophy, are arrayed against 
them We naturally and insbnchvely shrmk from die danng 
inipie^' of eitlier confounding God mth creation, or throw- 
ing God into the shade. In shorty it is as unplulosophical 
to affirm that God is not disbnct from the world or diat 
God does not rule, as to affirm that God does not exist 
Foster is nght when he says that a person must be a God 
before he can prove the non-existence of a God His 
expenence must be co-extensive w'lth creation m all its 
ilhmitable vastness — ^must include, not only every spot m 
space, but every moment of bme in the past or Ae future 
eternity , he must know all the causes in operabon in the 
universe, all lands of forces, all variebes of means, and 
all orders of beings, before he can be in possession of 
all the facts needed to jusbfy the conclusion that there is 
no God. 

IVith the great thinker named, we may affirm that a man 
must be a God m order to prove either the immanence of 
God in the world or His complete transcendence above it 
God may now be sethng forth His personahty or His direct 
control m some one of the planets which revolve round the 
sun, say Jupiter, or m some one of the stars whose light has 
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not yet reached our globe, with an evidence such as even 
he cannot resist 

God may now be acting as a person witliout the inter- 
vention of natural laws in some comer of creation, to which 
he cannot possibly be carried by the fleetest locomotive 
in ten milhons of years , and it is simply absurd of him to 
say that vestiges of Divine personality and Divine control 
cannot be found an)r\vhere in the universe, unless his 
knowledge embraces all time and all space , that is, unless 
he himself becomes a God, he cannot legitimately aflirm 
that nature is God, or that God has nothing whatever to do 
with the world 

The two doctnnes, then, from which all philosophical 
objections against miracles derive their being and their 
power, are themselves not susceptible of proof They 
occupy a prominent place among tliose creations of the 
imagination which are confessedly unsubstantial and shadow)^ 
And if these doctrmes are mere fictions, the arguments 
iihich are based on, or proceed from them cannot but be 
of a fictitious nature The children must partake of the 
nature of the mother , and if the mother has no existence 
except in the heated iraagmation of a philosophical dreamer, 
the children cannot but be phantoms and ghosts It is 
therefore not at all necessary for us to take the trouble of 
exposing the fallacy of these objections against miracles — 
objections which derive their importance, not from tlieir 
intnnsic worth, but from the great names associated ivith 
them , objections which, if they had only been urged by 

ordinary men, would have been passed over as unworthy of 
notice 

But as many of our educated countrymen set a high value 
on them, and never lose an opportunity of representing 
them as unanswerable, it is worth while to attempt a formal 
exposure of the fallacies which lurk beneath them' These 
o jections are but different editions of tivo antiquated and 
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absurd objections— viz , that associated witli the name of 
Spinoza, and tliat associated wnth the name of Hume I 
shall state these, and place before j 011, in myownuords, 
the most satisfactorj' ansuers, by which they uere exploded 
long before you and I uere bom 

Your veneration for the great infidel wnters of the day is 
so great that you mil, perhaps, be disagreeably surpnsed to 
hear that, as opponents of Chnstianitj, they are only imi- 
titors, not original thinkers, followers rather than leaders 
They revive and ventilate exploded arguments and stale 
objections, just as entrance candidates reproduce stale criti- 
cism in their examination papers They are, however, 
superior imitators , and they manage to arrange old" com- 
modities with a skill such as throws an air of novelty o\er 
them They reproduce wom-out and threadbare arguments, 
but m a manner which invests them with originality and 
attractiveness Stale things become in their hands fresh , 
old reasonings become new, and objections which, w'hen 
reproduced by ordinary hacks, would be positively intoler- 
able, become, under the charm of their chaste style and 
skilful treatment, both attractive and imposing 

We educated naUves are at best but clumsy imitators, and 
can never manage to conceal w'hat we borrow under an air 
of onginahty and freshness But though ahead of us m 
the science or art of imitation, I wash you particularly to 
observe that the arguments they parade are but new editions 
of such as have been again and again exploded , and that 
if those whom they imitate failed to annihilate Chnstiamty, 
they cannot be expected to do so with their borrow'ed and 
rusty iveapons 

Let me begin with the argument which, though less cele- 
brated than Hume’s, is not so decidedly marked by sophis- 
tical reasoning — ^we mean the argument associated with the 
name of Spinoza It may not be amiss to say that, though 
the father of modem Pantheism, Spinoza was a man of a 
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modest, retinng disposition and irreproachable morals, and 
that his life was decidedly loftier than the theological pnn 
ciples by which it was matured The basis of his objection 
IS that Pantheism which, though multiform in its nature and 
Proteus-like in its phases, never fails to identify the laws of 
nature with the wall of God 

Nature is the only form of Divine CMstencc, and God its 
vivifying soul Nature is the shell within which the Deity 
lies completely and irrevocably impnsoncd His condition 
IS worse, as Archbishop Trench justly says, than that of the 
meanest of His creatures m this world The snail confined 
ivithin its hard and almost globular shell, though apparently 
wretched, can move from place to place, and choose, so to 
speak, an abode for itself But God has no such choice 1 
The insect confined w ithin the cocoon is wTctchcd indeed, 
but It has a bnght hope, even that of bursting its silken 
shell, and flitting from flower to flower in the form of a 
bright, resplendent butterfly But God has no such hope 1 

Spinoza’s argument consists of some assumptions which, 
with the exception of one, are gratuitous The one excepted 
IS the assertion that a miracle does not imply a contradiction 
to one and all “ the law's of the unuerse ” We have already 
shown that, though miracles are apparently m antagonism 
to this or that law' of nature, they are m harmony watli that 
comprehensive, all-embracing system of laws by w'hich the 
succession of material phenomena, of which we are cogni- 
sant, IS regulated Spinoza, of course, means by the laws 
of the universe what Calvinistic divines mean by the decrees 
of God , and no person has yet had the hardihood to main- 
tain tliat the supernatural acts called miracles contravene 
those secret purposes of the Deity which the evolutions of 
Providence carry out and exhibit 

Spmoza assumes that as miracles imply defects in creation 
t ley are impossible A miracle is, in his opinion, an after- 
expedient, or makeshift to remedy a defect m nature But 
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a defect in creation — one which cannot be rectified in the 
course of nature, -and which therefore demands a special 
interposition of Divine power — is really a reflection on the 
wisdom of God, and therefore inconceivable 

M Rdnan dilates on this point mth all the charm of his 
brilliant but superficial eloquence The substance of what 
he says is this — watch does not need the watchmaker’s 
interference so long as its machmery is in good order , but 
when a screw is loose somewhere, when a wheel is broken, 
or a spnngis rusty, the renewed apphcation to the me- 
chanism of the skill of Its maker is peremptorily demanded 
But such a break in die perfect organism of nature is im- 
possible, and therefore such an interference with its smooth 
course as is implied m a miracle is impossible also 

But the assertion that a defect in natiure is impossible 
sounds strange m a world so terribly full of the dure conse- 
quences of sm, in a world the history of which is like the 
roll of the prophet, -written -withm and without -with lamen- 
tation and woe The man who talks of the stabihty of 
empires amid the ruins of Athens or Rome is the wortliy 
brother of him who talks of the indefectibihty of nature 
amid the ravages, physical and moral, of sin. 

But waivmg this fact, we may affirm that Spmoza m hazard- 
ing this assertion falls into the same unaccountable mis- 
take mto which Comte has fallen in his estimate of theology 
Comte thinks that a tiieology is needed, or has been manu- 
factured, to explain physical phenomena, rather than to 
satisfy the mextinguishable yearnings of tlie human soul 
Similarly, Spinoza thinks that the object of miraculous inter- 
positions of Divme power is to rectify defects m the physical 
world, rather than to maugurate and attest a remedial 
scheme fitted to save men from the power and punishment 
of sin 

Spinoza further maintains that by encouraging a behef in 
tniracles w6 lead man to look for a sujiematural help which 
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will never come, and to forget his duty, which is to obey 
imphcidy the laws of nature Now I most emphatically 
deny that man’s busmess in life is to commit himself impli- 
citly and unreservedly to the guidance of natural laws I 
beheve in the greatness of nature as much as any enthu* 
siasbc scientist of the day I need not pile up current 
platitudes to set forth the greatness of nature — ^need not 
duect your attention to the innumerable radiant worlds 
which the telescope reveals to our wondenng gaze, or the 
mnumerable teeming hives of population which the micro- 
scope reveals in a fading leaf or a -withering flower I would 
not descant on the glories over our heads and the wonders 
imderneath our feet, to prove what perhaps you are more 
willmg to admit than I am I beheve m the greatness of 
nature, but I believe at the same time that the greatness of 
nature enhances the greatness of man 

Man’s position m creation is higher than that of nature- 
nature IS dead, but man is alive Nature is irrational, but man 
IS rational Nature is not a responsible agen^ but man is 
accountable for all he thinks, or says, or does Nature 
cannot but follow the directions of God, but man has the 
temble power given him of opposing the -will of God 
Nature cannot but obey, but man can choose between 
obedience and disobedience 

AVhy should man’s busmess in life be represented as un- 
reasonmg and imphcit obedience to the mandates of nature ? 
Man rationally commits himself to the guidance of God , 
but man becomes irrational the moment he looks upon 
nature as his guide Add to this the fact tliat if we do 
commit ourselves to the guidance of its blind laws, our 
destruction becomes only a question of time, and you at 

once see the unreasonableness of the advice volunteered by 
Spinoza 


We now turn to David Hume, a very different man from 
Spinoza, a nihilist in theory, and a libertine m practice, a 
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philosopher >\hose moral perceptions ^\ere so decidedly 
blunted that he looked upon adultery not only as a pardon- 
able freak of passion, but as a virtue. But we have nothing 
at present to do with his character, our business being to 
show the absurdity of the reasoning he has marshalled 
against the possibility of miracles His argument is a 
miserable sophism, and the popularity it has gained among 
infidel writers of all degrees of culture, and all varieties of 
temperament, has alwa3's been a great mystery to me The 
figure It has cut in Christian control ersy is by no means 
contemptible The contemporaries of Hume looked upon 
It as a marvel of philosophic ingenuity and acuteness The 
infidel railer hailed it, amid deafemng shouts of joy, as a 
death-blow mflicted on the Chnsban religion through the 
medium of its miraculous stoiy , and the Clinsban apologist 
thought that the v eiy hfe of his chenshed faith depended 
on his success in exposmg its fallacy, and neutrahsing its 
influence 

And even in these days, although the advocates of Chns- 
tiamty are regularly tired of exposing its sophistical cha- 
racter, the infidel wnters are not ashamed to point it out as 
a thoroughly decisive argument against muacles Strauss 
speaks of it in the lughest terms of praise, and his brotlier 
rationalists do nothmg but reproduce it under a vanety of 
new forms The fact that an argument so obviously and 
cgregiously fallaaous is looked upon and blazoned by the 
champions of scepticism as a regular palladium of strength, 
shows that they are in the predicament of a shipwrecked 
manner, to whom the most fragile plank brought nigh by a 
tolhng billow IS a godsend > 

There is one point in connection with Hume’s celebrated 
objection agamst miracles, which, though perhaps mtention- 
ally passed over by his friends, has been unaccountably 
overlooked by the opponents of his anti miraculous theorj' 
The glanng inconsistency of Hume’s aigument vnth his own 
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pet philosophical theory has not been formally noticed e\en 
by Christian apologists 

His aigument is based on the iron infleMbiht) of the laws 
of nature , but, according to his fa\ ounte s}*stem of philo- 
soph}, there are no such things as laws of nature He un- 
equivocally denies the doctnne of efficient as 11611 as that 
of final causes He admits that some antecedents arc 
uniforml}’’ followed by some consequents , but he peremj)- 
tonlj denies the causal relationship which makes the order 
necessary and unchangeable The same antecedents arc 
followed by the same consequents by mere chance, rather 
than by any inherent power m the antecedents to brmg about 
the consequents. If such is the case, diere are no such 
things as laws of nature except in die loose sense of general 
classifications, no such forces as will justify oiu: stating that 
the same antecedents will iu\ anably be followed by the same 
consequents And if laws of nature are ficbtious things, 
all talk of their infie.vibility and unchangeableness is non- 
sense Hume’s aigument is based, according to lus own 
theory, on the fictitious miiolabihty of fictitious laws It 
is, therefore, a dream' The flexibihty of sentiment which 
Hume shows when he arrays agamst miracles an argument 
mcompatible with lus fai ounte philosophical notions is re- 
markable, and It shows that infidel philosophers will gladly 
cast aside their pet theones when flieir unconquerable anti- 
pathy to Chnsfiamty demands the sacrifice. Theus are not 
the errors of the head only, but the errors of the heart also ' 

But we come to the argument itself It may be stated 
in two different forms , and it does not require much mge- 
nm^' to show that, m each of these forms, it is a tissue of 
gratmtous assumptions and paradoxes 

The simplest form m which his aigument agamst miracles 
may be stated is as follows — Nature is constant and inra- 
nabl^ while human testimony is vanable, and when there 
IS a contest between nature and human testimony , the w eaker 
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must succumb to the stronger , m a storj' partakmg of the 
mar\elIous or the miraculous, there is a contest between 
nature and human testimony, and tlie latter being the 
weaker, must succumb to lire power which is the stronger, 
therefore miracles cannot be proved by human testimony 
Histonans do not tell us whether, when Hume had fairly 
worked out his objection, he threw up his hat, and looked 
upon the rapid annihilation of Chnstianily as an accom- 
plished fact My own impression is that he clearly noticed 
Its sophistical texture, and laughed immoderately, though in 
his slee\es, at the folly of those who represented it as a 
masterpiece of philosophical reasoning! 

Does it need much ingenuitj' to show that this argument 
IS a stnag of gratuitous assumptions and naked absurdities ? 
Nature, says Hume, is constant and invanable I^Tiat does 
he mean ? If he means that nature is generally constant 
and inranable, the assertion does not at all afiect the ques- 
tion of miracles The ad\ ocates of Chnstian miradcs not 
only admit tliat nature is generally constant and m\anablc, 
but maintain, with perfect unanimit} , that tlicre could be no 
miracles if nature w ere not constant and m\ anablc Hume 
e\identl> means that nature has alwajs been constant and 
im-anable, or tliat it has ne\cr debated from its uniform 
course But this is just the thing that he has to pro\ c tVe 
allege that nature has, at particular times and for important 
purposes, deviated from its ordinarj^, uniform course , but 
Hume, m replj, sajs that this cannot be pro\cd by human 
testimony, because nature has never deviated from its ordi- 
nary, uniform course ’ Does he not postulate the very thmg 
that he has to yxove? 

Again, Hume says that human testimony is vanable and 
fallacious "WTiat does he mean ? If he means that human 
testimony generally decen es us, or that many kinds of human 
testimony are fallacious, his assertion is irrele\’ant, and kills 
nobody m heaven, earth, or hell If, howeAcr, he means 

u 
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that human testimony has invanably been fallacious, or that 
every species of human testimony is deceptive, we most 
unliesitatingly demur to his assertion We beheve that he 
IS guilty of the fallacy teclmically called Fallacia inultifh- 
catiomSf or that of upholdmg a universal proposition, when 
the facts of the case prove a particular one We beheve 
tliat, though many lunds of human testimony are fallaaous, 
there is a species of human testimony whidi is as rehable, 
as constant and invariable as nature itself is said to be in 
Ins major premise 

Hume affirms, in the third place, that in a miraculous 
story there is a contest between nature and human testimony 
This contest is a dream, and exists nowhere out of his head 
In all rehable and trustworthy miraculous stories there is 
a harmony, not discord , and both nature and testimony 
speak one and the same language So all the assertions 
from which Hume deduces his formidable conclusion are 
gratuitous 

It IS not at all difficult to show that his argument involves 
a glarmg paradox Hume affirms that nature is constant 
and mvanable He means, not only that nature is constant 
and invariable ivithm the narrow circle of Ins limited ex- 
perience, but that nature is constant and mvanable beyond 
that narrow circle, and has, moreover, always been so How 
does he know that nature has been constant and mvanable, 
say dunng the last six thousand years which have rolled 
over the world smee the creation of man ? Is it not human 
testimony that conveys this assurance to him? And if 
human testimony is vanable and fallacious, what ground 
has he for behevmg that nature is constant ? His argument 
leads to tins paradoxical conclusion, that human testimony 
IS rehable when it affirms the constancy of nature, but 
fallacious when it affirms the possibility of miracles ' Human 
testimony is good enough when it harmonises with his oivn 
whims , but it IS positively fallacious when it opposes his 
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preconceived conclusion • Has the heart nothing to . do 
ivitli our opinions? 

Hume’s argument may be put in anotlier fomij a form 
nioie m consonance with the mystifymg phraseology to 
whidi he resorts, possibly to set forth Ins philosophical 
acuteness, perhaps to conceal the shallowness and absurdity 
of his reasonmg 

A firm and unalterable expenence estabhshes the uni- 
formity of nature, but a variable expenence proves the 
truth of testimony In a story partaking of the marvellous, 
a firm and unalterable experience is balanced by a vanable 
expenence , and the amount of probability against the event 
related must be the difference between these two opposing 
proofs This amount of adveree probabihty is doubled and 
trebled when-tlie story partakes, not only of the marvellous, 
but of the miraculous, masmuch as m the latter case the 
testimony becomes more vanable, and therefore weaker 
Those who ha\e read the argument as it ongmally floned, 
as It were, from Hume’s masterly pen, ivill admit that it is 
stated here in almost his owm words 

The whole argument turns on the meaning of tlie nord 
“ expenence ” llHiat does Hume mean by it ? If he means 
his own personal expenence, all his nice adjustment of 
probabihties, his logical addition and subtraction, is beside 
the pomt If he means the general or even the universal 
expenence of his own age, his entire hne of argumentation 
is irrelevant If again he means the general expenence of 
all ages and all countnes, his ingenuity and acuteness are 
literally wasted 

When the advocate of Clinstian miracles brings forward 
a number of witnesses, who affirmed that tliey saw a number 
of miracles wrought before then eyes in a particular place at 
a particular time, tlie expenence of millions of men who 
have hved and died without being jitesent m that particular 
place and at that particular time cannot possibly alter a 
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single feature of his case To neutralise experience in 
the case of the witnesses by experience in the case 
of their opponents, you must prove that the latter, 
being present at the time, and in the place where the 
miracles arc said to have been wrought, did not witness 
them To make Hume’s argument worth anything, you 
must suppose him making use of the w ord “ experience ” in 
its broadest sense, as synonymous with the universal cx- 
jicnence of all mankind in all ages and all countries But 
in this sense, his assumption that a firm and unalterable 
expenence establishes the uniformity of nature, is gratuitous 
Such expenence is arra) cd in favour of, not against, miracles 
Hume’s second assertion, that a variable experience 
establishes the truth of human testimony, is open to senous 
objection The assertion is accurate when stated as a par- 
ticular proposition, but egregiously erroneous when stated 
as a umversal proposition , true enough when applied to 
many species of testimony, but false when applied to all 
kinds of testimony without distinction 
There is a species of testimony w'hich is proved truthful 
and reliable, not by a variable, but by a fimi and unalter- 
able expenence There is a species of testimony which 
cannot be set aside as worthless without doing as much 
violence to the laws of the moral world as the raising of 
I.^azarus from the dead did to the laws of the physical world 
Hume IS guilty, as I said before, of upholding a general 
conclusion when the premises support a particular one 
If Hume’s reasoning were faultless, no fact absolutely 
new could be believed, inasmuch as such a fact would have 
the universal expenence of man arrayed against it Sup- 
pose a new animate creature is discovered, say a flying 
fish , suppose a person saw for the first time a fish fljnng 
upward, and seriously reported the phenomenon, according 
to Hume’s argument, his testimony should be rejected, 
because it would have the universal expenence of men 
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against it A new discover)', such as the planet called 
Neptune, or a new invention, such as that embodied in 
niluajs or telegraphs, should not be believed, on the score 
of the obvious discrepancy or contranety betiieen it and 
universal e\penence 

Again, if Hume’s reasoning were faultless, we could 
not beheie a miracle, even if we saw it wTought under our 
own eyes In such a case the uniformity of nature, es- 
tablished by a firm and unalterable experience, w'ould be 
balanced by the variable testimony of one of our five 
senses Is it a matter of fact tliat human testimony does 
at times deceive us ? So do our senses So do our eyes, 
when we look upon the stars as lummous specks scattered 
all over the concave of the heavens, rather than as worlds 
immeasurably bigger tlian our own So do our eyes, w'hen 
we look upon the phenomenon called the mirage as a 
fountain of clear water embowered amid a cluster of shady 
trees The testimony of our eyes is therefore as variable as 
human testimon), and must succumb to tliat invariable 
experience w'hich establishes the uniformity of nature So 
that Hume’s argument bnn^ us to the absurd conclusion 
that we should not beheie a miracle even if itw'ere wrought 
under our own e) es I 

But the humour of the thing has yet to be taken notice 
■of Are you aware that Hume, after having worked out and 
blazoned his argument against miracles, himself abandons it ? 
Hear his oivn W’ords — I beg the limitations here may be 
remarked, when I say that a miracle can never be proved 
so as to be the foundation of a system of religion For I 
owm that othermse there may possibly be miracles, or 
1 lolations of the usual course of nature, of such a kmd as 
to admit of proof from human testimony Suppose all 
authors in all languages agree that from tlie ist Januar)', 
1600, there was a total darkness o\er the w'hole world for 
eight days , suppose that the tradition of this extraordinary 
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event is still strong and lively among the people , that all 
travellers vho retum from foreign countries bring us ac- 
count of the same tradition, wlhout the least \anation or 
contradiction, it is endent that our present philosophers, 
instead of doubting the fact, ought to receive it as certain ” 

Read this in connection with ivhat he says regarding 
another miracle “ But should this miracle be a'jcribed to 
any new system of religion, men in all ages have been so 
imposed upon b) ridiculous stones of that kind, tlial the 
veiy circumstance w ould be full proof of a cheat, and suf- 
ficient, with all men of sense, not only to make them rciect 
the fact, but to reject it w ithout further evamination " And 
so w'e are brought by a masterjncce of sophism to the 
paradoxical conclusion that a miracle admits of proof from 
testimony when it is aimless, but not susceptible of proof 
from testimony w'hen ivrought in attestation of a system of 
religion Hume objects to religion rather than to miracles 

And this IS generally the case with all opponents of 
miracles They oppose miracles, not because they are de- 
viations from the uniformitj' of nature, but because they are 
the inevitable accompaniments or appendages of rc\caled 
religion If miracles could be detached from religion, and 
presented as scientific or histoncal facts, all opposition to 
them would most likely cease As a rule, those of our 
countrymen w'ho most vehemently oppose ei en the barest 
mention of a miracle are living in the world without God 
and without religion 

I wish I could properly paint the unutterable wretched- 
ness of the man who lives witliout God in the w'orld To 
ave without God is to live without life and light, without 
hope and joy This life is a scene of toil and pain, of vicis 
situdes and reverses, an almost uninterrupted chain of trials 
and vexations, of sorrows and distresses In the midst, 
however, of its storms and tempests there is one resting- 
place, a rock of refuge, a habitation to which we may per- 
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petually repair This sure resting-place is God ! Separated 
from Him, we are in a state of absolute helplessness When 
called upon to face temptations too strong to be overcome 
by our feeble selves, there is no niightj' deliverer to stand 
b) and help us ' When treading, as tread u e must some 
time or other in the joume)'^ of life, the dark path of mis- 
fortune, there is no fnend to listen to our cries and come to 
our rescue • In sickness and in pain there is no loving hand 
to smooth our pillou's and cool our aching temples • In the 
hour of death we are left to straggle through thick darkness, 
such as may be felt, without a tuy of light to guide our 
footsteps and cheer our desponding hearts ' In life we are 
miserable, in deatli unutterably UTCtched, and in eternity 
undone 

How difierent was the condition of him who in the pleni- 
tude of hope and joy exclaimed “ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, I shall not want He maketh me to lie down in 
green jiastures He leadeth me beside still w'aters He re- 
storeth my soul He leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for His name’s sake Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I vnll fear no evil , for Tliou 
art with me , Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me ” 



III. 

PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON MIRACLES. 


The two names blazoned by those of our countrymen who 
oppose miracles amid loud shouts of victory are David 
Hume and John Tyndall The extravagant praises they 
bestow on Hume show that they are somewhat behind the 
age Hume’s celebrated argument against miracles is dead 
and gone, and an attempt to revive it is something like the 
task of digging out of the bowels of mother earth the fossil 
remains of the huge animals which flourished before the 
present order of things was introduced 

Hume’s objection was doubtless a prodigiously big animal, 
a creature of enormous size and temfic proportions in the 
days of our great-grandfathers But the mammoth had been 
killed and buried long before we were bom ' To dig its 
fossil remains out of the beds of the polemical hterature m 
which It lies buned, and then to parade the petnfied fiag- 
ments as a hving animal fitted by its appearance to fiighteii 
us out of the position we occupy — this is more likely to 
amuse than to injure the advocates of the supernatural But 
we need not condemn our countrymen for resorting to this 
amusing tnck, inasmuch as m tins, as in almost every other 
attitude they assume m their controversy wth the advocates 
of Christianity, they merely follow the example set by their 
betters. 
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Ihe great champions of infidelity do notlnng but re- 
produce Hume’s \\orn-out, or rather oft-exploded argu- 
ment, whenever the question of miracles is on the iapis 
You remember nhat Emerson says regarding the great 
dramatists of England after Shakespeare He says that they 
ha^e cfiAy Shahcspcariscd or reproduced Shakespeare in some 
form or other The modem opponents of the supernatural, 
excepting those of the Pantheistic School, have only 
Humised, or reproduced Hume in some form or otlier 
This decided conviction on our part led us in our last lec- 
ture to give much prominence to an objection which, but 
for the pertmacity inth which it is ever and anon disinterred, 
might and should have been left undisturbed m its grave 
As Professor Tyndall simply reproduces Hume, our wisdom 
in making him the subject of a separate notice may be 
questioned In his capacity as a man of science, as well as 
an opponent of Chnstianity, he is a follower rather than a 
leader He has popularised the latest discovenes and 
results of science, but not extended its boundanes, and no 
new objection to Chnstianity is inseparably and exclusively 
identified wath his name Spinors and Hume botli started 
arguments which wall ever be indissolubly connected with 
their names. Not so Professor Tjoidall He raises 
questions, however, w'hich we cannot overlook in discus- 
sing the question of miracles , we make his objections, there- 
fore, how ever threadbare, the theme of a separate discourse 

It must also be borne m mind that Professor Tjmdall has 
not favoured the world with anj thing like a learned ^d 
elaborate disquisition on miracles — any treatise, like the 
celebrated Essay of David Hume, wherein Ins views may be 
found arranged wath literary skill and logical precision His 
thoughts on the subject he scattered here and there in his 
somew'hat rambling paper entitled “Miracles and Special 
Providences,” and one m which he makes a feeble attempt 
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to hold up the great miracle of the sun standing, recorded 
in the book of Joshua, to public ndicule 
The first is not an attack on miracles, but a flippant 
leview of a standard work on miracles — ^viz , the celebrated 
Bampton Lectures of Mr Mozley In this paper, though, 
like all his papers, exceedmgly readable, we do in vain look 
for a connected, coherent statement of views, or for what 
may be called a natural development of one or certain 
defeite lines of argumentation, a few sporadic hints 
casually and almost recklessly thrown out against miracles 
being all that we are favoured with 
With these scattered hints, rather than with the ments of 
the controversy between the reviewer and his decidedly abler 
opponent, we have to do But before noticing them, ive 
wish to bring forward a few of the many instances of 
argumentative unfairness, of which the Professor stands 
gmlty before us These will show that in treating of 
rehgious questions, Tyndall is by no means true to those 
pnnciples of mduction, to which, except when parading his 
wild and fantastic theones, his homage is almost uniformly 
paid 

Mr Mozley represents the spread and influence of Chns- 


tiamty as a grand and stupendous result of miracles The 
Professor ridicules this assertion, and triumphantly affirms 
that Mohammedanism has proved the possibihty of spreading 
a rehgion without miracles The spread or influence of 


Mohammedanism is a phenomenon of the same description 
"With the spread or influence of Christianity Now if the 
phenomenon m the case of Mohammedanism does not need 


miracles to explain it, why may it not be explained in the 
case of ChnsUamty without miracles ? 

This IS the Professor’s argument ’ We cannot help 
representing it as a miserable sophism entirely unworthy of 
a man of his scientific reputation Nobody mth a grain of 
common sense ever dreams of maintaining that a religion 
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cannot possibly be propagated evcept by miracles To hold 
such a preposterous position is tantamount to maintaining that 
all the rehgions of the world, both true and false, have been 
spread by means of miraculous mterpositions of Divine power 

There are several things which may be represented in 
scientific phraseology as tlie efficient causes of the spread 
and influence of a rehgion Mohammedanism has demon 
strated with a vengeance the possibility of spreading a 
rehgion by the power of the sword Mohammed could 
scarcely number a score of disciples before persecution 
necessitated his escape to Medina Here he changed his 
character, became a soldier, organised an army, mfiised Ins 
own martial spint into it, and led it forth to victory and 
renoivn His rehgion progressed simultaneously with his 
sword, or floimshed m proportion as his plans of conquest 
became successful His creed was made predommant m 
Arabia m his lifetime, and elsewhere after his death, 
preasely in the manner in which the famous Political 
Propaganda of France subsequently endeavoured to make 
then- democratic pnnciples preponderant in Europe A 
grand army was organised and sent forward regularly to 
force republicamsm on the acceptance of reluctant peoples 
living peacefully under their own political institutions on 
the continent of Europe Mohammed and his followers 
spread tlieir rehgion mainly, if not solely, by the power 
of the sword 

Again, Buddhism has shown the possibdity of spreading 
a religion by what may be Called a flexible, compromismg, 
and assimilative spirit The spread of Buddhism was 
secured by the facihty mtli which it mtermingled aud 
identified itself with the prevalent religions of the world 
It became in essenUals, what the Apostle Paul subsequently 
became in non-essentials,— "all things to all men” In 
China it developed into a sj'stem of leligious Soaology, in 
Thibet It became a sort of Thaumatiirgy , and in some of 
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the barbarian islands it con<iucrc(l, it wav lost amid tin. 
impurities and liorrors of the lowest t)pes of fetishism Bj 
abandoning its owm principles, gning up its distmrtne 
features, and assuming \anetics of forms inconsistent with 
Its spirit, Buddhism made itself predominant 
Again, a religion nny be spread b} the jiow cr and influence 
of a dominant anslocrac) in conjiinrlion with a powerful 
hierarchy, or, in simpler words, bj statecraft in combination 
with priestcraft Almost all the hoar) and consolidated 
heathenisms of the world were ciidcntl) spread in this 
manner 1 he spread of a religion is i phenomenon to the 
production of which several causes rontribiitc, but it is 
not diflicult to ascertain in a particular case that which ma) 
be called /he cflicicnt cause '1 he sjiread or influence of 
Chnsliamty is a phenomenon which we have to cvplam on 
correct principles of logic 

A religion may be spread by the power of the sword, 
but the first propagators of Chnstiamtj were entircl) desti- 
tute of this power Na}, ihc) had this powcr~~thc power 
of tlic sword — am)cd against them A religion may be 
spread b> an aristocratic and hierarchical influence , but the 
first preachers of Christianity had this influence arrajtd 
against them, certainly not in their f ivoiir A religion may 
bespread by a supple, yielding, and assimilative spirit, but 
Christianity maniibstcd from the very' beginning a firm and 
uncompromising pnnapic, and declared a war of extcrmina 
tion against all the religions of the world 
These causes, therefore, could have nothing to do with 
the spread and influence of Christianitv during at least the 
first and most glorious period of its promulgation , it there- 
fore was spread by the only other cause to which such a 
phenomenon may be traced— the power of God cvhibitcd m 
signs and wonders and mighty works 1 
The second instance of argumentative unfairness we have 
to present hinges on what the learned Professor says re- 
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garding the supposed unimportant character of Christ’s 
uorlvs He not merely insinuates, but plainly and empha- 
tically affirms that, while Chnst invanably appealed to His 
stupendous character as a proof of His Dmnity, Satan sug- 
gested to Him the propnety of proving His Sonship by 
means of miracles, such as that of changing stone into bread 

The Professor gives us coolly to understand that when we 
insist on the miracles of Chnst as proofs of His authonty 
as a messenger of God, we follow the course pursued by 
Satan, rather than the course followed by Chnst Himself 
But the fact unhappily is that our Lord appealed oftener to 
His magnificent works than to His glonous, spotless cha- 
racter He certamly did at times appeal to His superhuman 
excellence of character, and boldly challenged His adver- 
sanes to “ convmce Hun of sin ’* But He appealed to His 
stupendous works more frequently and more systematically 
“ If,” He said, “I had not done the works which no other 
man did, they had not had sin ” “ Believe me,” He said, 
“ for the work’s sake,” Professor Tyndall has found it con- 
venient to overlook these appeals IVhat shall we say of 
the candour of a man who in reasoning avails himself only 
of those facts and truths which favour his preconceived 
theories, and coolly passes over those w'hich maybe mar- 
shalled agamst them ? 

Again, the Professor makes some facetious remarks on the 
miracle of the sim standing still on Gibeon and the moon 
m the valley of Ajalon Supposing that tlie phenomenon 
was brought about by a miraculous interference, not with 
the motion of a globe, “ fourteen hundred thousand times 
the earth in size,” but with the motion of the earth, he care- 
fully and minutely calculates the amount of pow’er needed, 
and then contrasts the greatness of the miracle with the 
assumed smallness of tlie result ensured 

The destruction of Joshua’s foes could evidently have 
been effected by an ex-penditiire of energ}' almost infinitely 
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less than that involved m stoppuig the rotation of the earth 
on Its own axis Why, then, this vast and incalculable 
waste of pouer ? Are we to look upon the miracle “ as a 
practical means of vengeance," “ or as jiurely evidential"? 
If a means of vengeance, why this lavish waste of power ? 
If evidential, it was useless, “ because the Israehtes knew 
nothing of its amount ” 

A master of sophisms, the Professor coolly afhrms that 
the Israehtes could not possibly look upon this astounding 
event as a proof of Divme intervention in their behalf till 
they had ascertamed the exact amount of power needed to 
realise it The sky lowers, the lightning begins to flash, the 
thunder begins to roar, and a temfic storm rages inth a 
violence such as seems likely to uproot and break to pieces 
the everlastmg lulls A Thaumaturgist or miracle-uorkcr 
appears, and rebukes the tempest into a calm We should 
not look upon the phenomenon as a sign of superhuman 
power, because, forsooth, we do not know the exact amount 
of power needed to produce it 

A locomotive, with a tram of heavy cars, shoots across a 
village at the rate of thirty miles an hour tlic sunplc vil- 
lagers step out of their cottages to enjoy the sight, praise its 
uonderful rapidity, and loudly represent it as a magnificent 
result of scientific invention " Hold,” the Professor says, 
"you are fools ! you have no right to look upon it as a stu- 
pendous monument of human skill, because you do not 
know the amount of poner it puts forth, or the occult forces 
in operation to bring about the phenomenon 1 " 

One more instance of argumentative unfairness, and ue 
shall have done with this portion of our discourse The 
Professor loudly and fearlessly affirms, not merely insinuates, 
that scientific men — men whose knowledge of the sciences 
keeps pace mth the age — can never be persuaded to believe 
in miracles, or in a religion which, like Clmstianity, is in-- 
separably associated or intertrtincd null miracles 
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No wonder that the learned Professor is of this opinion 
He has a very handy way of accounting for faith when it is 
allied to eminent saentific attainments In his admirable 
paper on Faraday he makes that eminent scientist the sub- 
ject of a nch, glowmg, but by no means extravagant and 
fulsome eulogy, and speaks of Ins discovenes in tlie region 
of science with unstmted praise But when he comes to 
Faraday’s unwavering faith in Christianity, or unsivervmg 
loyalty to Chnst, he represents it as “hereditary,” and 
therefore unreasonable 1 

Faraday was, m his opmion, an mgenious expenmentalist 
and a sound reasoner m science , but in religion he followed 
a mere hereditary impulse, and was consequently a fool ’ 
And such reckless and unworthy imputations will be cast in 
our teeth, if we brmg forward other names, as distmguished 
in the world of science as Faraday’s, to prove the utter 
groundlessness of die assertion tiiat scientific men cannot 
be mduced to beheve m miracles We need not repeat that 
these and the other instances of flippancy and u^aimess, 
which may be enlarged on, prove that Professor Tyndall is 
incapable of takmg a calm and philosophical view of any 
theme connected with religion, and that his avowed anti- 
pathy to ChnsUan orthodoxy manifests an obliquity of 
disposition, as well as a biased judgment and perverted 
reason 

, Let me dispose of two points of mmor importance before 
we refer to the important questions raised m Professor Tyn- 
dall’s paper entided, “ Mercies and Special Providences ” 

The Professor’s inveterate hostihty to miracles is based on 
a cool assumption “ Nothing,” he says, “has occurred to 
mdicate that the operation of the law has for a moment been 
suspended ” This is a gratuitous assumption, and reminds 
us of the string of groundless assertions which enter mto the 
texture and animate the sjunt of Hume’s celebrated argu- 
ment against mu dclts. The Profcssor evidently sees conjuied 
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up, in a miraculous stoiy, a grand contest between a firm 
and unalterable, and a vanable evpenence 

John Stuart Mdl also sees the same phantom, and presents 
It in language much more imposing than Hume’s In his 
version of the defunct argument, we see a contest, not 
between two such commonplace things as an invanable and 
vanable expenence, but between “a complete mduction” 
on one side and “ an approximate generalisation ” on tlie 
other We cannot but feel deeply mdebted to the great 
Logician and Philosopher for these two pompous and high- 
soundmg phrases , but we respectfully submit that neither 
the cool assumption of Professor Tjmdall nor the imposing 
phraseology of Mill adds a straw to the weight of the 
onginal argument against miracles 

Mill seems to acknowledge Hume’s discomfiture when he 
represents that argument as fitted only to prove that, if a 
person does not beheve in the existence of a God, or if a 
person believes that God cannot but work according to His 
laws, a miracle is not enough of itself to lead him to a 
recognition of a special Divine intervention 

The second of the eight able lectures cnticised by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall embodies a masterly disquisition, the object 
of which IS to show that expenence cannot p^o^ e tlie per- 
manence and mviolability of the order of nature What is 
the ongin of your behef in the constancy and uniformity of 
nature? llTiy do you believe that the course of nature will 
be to-morrow as it is to-day, and as it was yesterday? ^ATiy 
do you beheve that the future will present phenomena 
like those you have noticed m the past and do notice 
in the present? Can this &ith of yours be scientifically 
proved? 

Young graduates of the Calcutta University publicly ex- 
press their unwillmgness to beheve in anythmg which can- 
not be saentifically demonstrated “ Prove,” they say, “ the 
existence of God scientifically, and w e will adopt this fun- 
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damental truth of all religion prove the existence of heaven 
and hell, the essential distinction between nght and ^\rong, 
the turpitude of sm on pnnciples of induction, and \\e vill 
embrace these exploded doctrines of a theological age ” 
Whether these fundamental tniths of religion can be 
scientifically proved is a question vc need not raise at 
present , sufiice it to say that these young lieroes do believe 
in something which cannot be scientifically proved They 
believe m the uniformity of nature , they cannot rear the 
majestic superstructure of science, or even carry on the 
ordinary business of life, without such faith But why do 
they believe in tlie uniformity of nature ? Does experience 
prove tins uniformity? No, experience refers to the past, 
not to the future Experience proves the past constancy of 
nature, but it cannot prove the future constancy of nature 
But the invariable law of causality proves the uniformity of 
nature “ If the force be permanentl' says Professor Tyn- 
dall, “ the phenomena are necessary, whether they resemble 
or do not resemble anything that has gone before ’* 

Let us accept this representation of the matter, though it 
IS ^ery difficult for the Professor to prove the necessaiy con- 
nection bct\\cen what he calls the force and the phenomena 
The causal relationship between antecedents and conse- 
quents should certainly be assumed, but cannot possibly be 
demonstrated , hence the necessity he assumes cannot be 
proved But granting the necessity and invanable nature 
of the connection betw-een the force and the phenomena, 
who IS to prove the tf? Granting that if the force be per- 
manent the phenomena wull be permanent also, is the 
1 rofessor able to prove its permanence ? Is he sure that it 
w’lll never be controlled, overpow-ered, and neutralised by a 
force infinitely more potent and plastic than itself? Is he 
sure that it has no creator, and consequently can have no 
destroyer? What guarantees can he furnish for the per- 
nwncnce of tbe foTcc? The ^a^Y of causalUy, therefore, 

V, 
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cannot prove the uniformity of nature, cannot exhibit the 
reasonableness of that expectation of likeness which is 
inherent m us 

The truth is, our belief in the consLancy of nature is in- 
stinctive and intiiitne, and those persons who Anil not 
believe in any truth till it is scientifically proved ought to 
cast it OA'crboard Noaa', the selfsame instinct or impulse 
Avhich leads us to believe in the uniformity of nature, irre- 
sistibly leads us to look back to the time w'hen its framework 
had a beginning, and forward to the time when that frame- 
Avork AAill be destroyed We believe, therefore, and beliCAe 
instinctively, both in the constancy and the ultimate 
destriictibihty of nature > 

The Professor meets Mr Mozley’s assertion that expe- 
nence cannot prove the order of nature with the counter- 
assertion that our belief in the impossibility of miracles 
being Avrought by man Aiathout the aid of higher powers is 
also based on experience We believe, for instance, that 
man cannot, unaided, raise the dead to life, because expe- 
rience show’s tliat man has not been able to do so up to 
date We cannot but stigmatise this counter-proposition as 
ludicrously sophistical Our belief in our inability to a\ ork 
miracles is based, not merely on expencnce, but on a 
thorough knowledge of ourseU'es Our knowledge of our- 
seh'es is almost infinitely more extensive and thorough than 
the scientist’s knowledge of nature, and this knowledge, 
more than general expenence, bnngs us to the conclusion 
that miracles are impossible to man 

The scientist’s knowledge of nature is confined to the 
phenomena of w'hicli ho can take cognisance , — ^he know-s 
absolutely nothing of the occult and unseen forces AA'hich 
operate behind the veil, whereas our knowledge of our- 
selves IS by no means superficial, embracing as it does Avhat 
IS cognisable by consciousness as well as what is perceptible 
by the senses But supposing aa e admit that our inability 
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to work miracles is only proved by experience, what does 
the Professor gam ? Does expenence prove that the pre- 
sent weakness of man is to be perpetuated for ever? No , 
expenence does not any more prove the continuance of 
human weakness than it proves the permanence and in- 
violability of the order of nature 
Every child knows that v e Christians look fonvard to an 
indefinite development and expansion of our native powers 
and faculties Wc do anticipate a time when it will be 
possible for us to work, with the help of our expanded 
powers, tliose veiy miracles before which, when wought by 
superhuman energj’i we stand wonderstruck and dazzled 
And so m some future period there mil very likely be atomic 
and molecular changes and revolutions m nature, such as mil 
completely explode Dr T}mdairs chenshed theories based 
on the established order of nature ! 

Now we come to the important questions appertaining to 
the controversy on miracles, which the learned Professor 
raises with an air of triumph, regarding them evidently as 
unanswerable The first of these is dwelt on in the first 
part of his article on hir hlozley’s Bampton Lectures It 
IS — Is a miracle an invariable and indubitable sign of moral 
goodness? Suppose a miracle is wrought before you by a 
person, are you to look upon it as a reliable and indisput- 
able proof of his excellency of character, and consequently 
of his Divine commission ?' The Professor elucidates the 
subject by adducing a couple of appropnate examples 
You are aware tliat, in accordance mth Divme command, 
Moses tned to prove his authonty as a messenger nf God 
by a nuracle wrought in the presence of Pharaoh He cast 
his rod on die ground, and it became a serpent Pharaoh, 
instead of being convinced, sent for the best magicians of 
Egypt, and commanded them to do as Moses had done 
In obedience to the royal mandate they cast their rods on 
llie ground, and tliese also became serpents, Moses’ serpent 
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•\\as, however, bigger than these, and it swallowed them up 
The difference between his miracle and theirs was, as the 
Professor justly says, quantitative, not qualititne The 
quality of the miracle in both the cases is the same, a life- 
less rod converted into a living serpent But the quantity 
varies— a big snake in the one case swallows up and annihi- 
lates the smaller snakes miraculously produced in the other 
The difference being only quantitative, why should we look 
upon hloses as an ambassador of God and Jaimes and 
Jambres as ambassadors of Satan? 

In reply, we have no hesitation in saying that a miracle 
does not necessarily indicate moral goodness on the part of 
him who works it It is like a victorj' m a fair fight , a 
proof of power, and nothing else Power may in the case 
of miracles, as in the case of martial achie\ements, be 
associated with goodness or badness, moral rectitude or 
moral turpitude Power, whether intellectual, moral, or 
physical,— power, whether human or superhuman, may be 
prostituted to improper uses, and when so abused it is a 
sign of moral delinquency rather than moral evcellence 

In order to settle, in a particular case, whether the super- 
human power shown is associated wnth moral goodness, w e 
must examine the moral surroundings of the miracle , 
we must examine the character of the person by whom the 
miracle is worked, the circumstances under which it is 
wTought, and its moral tendencies or effects Apply this 
crucial test to the miracles under re\iew', and jou will see 
how the same wonderful e\cnt can speak two different 
things in two different cases Jannes and Jambres worked 
their miracles in obedience to the command of a despotic 
sovereign, not watli a view to glorify God The) were 
evidently moved by interested motives, and their object was 
self aggrandisement, an increase of their fame and wealth 
The consequence of their stupendous works was to per- 
pettuT-te the slaverj of an oppressed and downtrodden 
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people, and stereotype tlieir political and social degradation 
Their mirades embodied, as it i\crc, the unutterable 
malignity of hell, and bore the seal and signature of its 
so\ ereign , and they have therefore been uniformly looked 
upon as his emissaries. 

On the other hand, Closes u orked his miracle m obedience 
to a command of God, and uitli a single eye to His glory 
His motnesucre pure and disinterested, inasmuch as he 
had preferred, m the uell-knoun ^\ords of Scripture, the 
reproach of Christ to the treasures of Eg>pt And the 
consequence of his stupendous works was the emancipation 
of a miserable and weeping people from the galling yoke of 
a degrading servitude His entire work bears the seal and 
signature of Heaven, and he has justly been regarded as a 
messenger of God The internal e\ idencc of Chnstianity 
should not, m my humble opinion, be detached from the 
external, any more than the moral considerations clustenng 
around a miracle should be separated from the physical 
phenomena associated with iL 

But wh}', asks the Professor, do you sec the power of 
God in the miracles of Christ? Might not Christ haie 
“antedated the expanded powers of humanity," and done 
what, if we had His comprehensive knowledge of nature, we 
could easily do ? Might not Chnst and His Apostles know 
certain occult laws of nature of w’hichwe are ignorant? 
And might not the w'orks by which they set the world on a 
gaze of admiration, be traced to their superior knowledge, 
rather than to anj thing like a Divine intervention in their 
favour? IVhy, then, sec direct interpositions of Divine 
power in their stupendous works ? 

You are aware that John Stuart Mill dwells upon this 
point in his Logic, and that many young men in India base 
on It their unwillingness to regard die w onders wTought by 
Chnst as miraculous interpositions of Divine pow er Tliese 
persons do not see how unlikely it w'as that Chnst and His 
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Apostles should have an insight into the lavs of nature 
deeper than that of -which die foremost men in the scientific 
world in these days can boast 

Clmst and His Aposdes lived in an age when science was 
not yet bom , an age which, though emphatically a penod 
of enhghtenment and progress, i\as separated from the era 
of scientific progress by an mterval of several hundred 
years. They were, moreover, men of no education, in die 
general acceptation of the term — that is, men who had not 
been brought up in schools of literature and philosophy 
AVas It likely that they should possess a knowledge of die 
occult laws of the physical world, more comprehensive and. 
profounder than the champions of science in an age which 
IS emphatically the age of science can boast of? 

Agam, these persons do not consider that if Christ and 
His Aposdes had actually known ceitain laws of nature, 
such as enabled them to raise the dead, or still die tempest 
■with a nord, the knowledge would not have penshed with 
them They hved m a lustoncal penod, not m those dark, 
prehistonc tunes, when the pyramids of Egypt, for mstance, 
were reared , and if they had been conversant ivith natural 
powers and forces such as enabled them to work wonders, 
their kno'vi ledge would most likely hai e been perpetuated, 
or would ha\ e been handed down to us through successive 
generations 

But the very existence of such laws is problematical 
Had they existed, modem science would have enabled us 
to make some progress towards their discovery But with 
the multiplied blessings of a developed science scattered 
broadcast around us, we are as far from so fortunate a dis- 
covery as the rudest of men m the rudest of ages in the 
history of the world were To heal a man bom blind with 
a word of command, is as impossible 'to our proud scientists, 
who glibly talk of those wonderful discoveries of theirs 
which have m their pompous language annihilated time and 
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distance, as to those naked savages whose only available 
tools arc pieces of broken bones and sharp (lints ! 

But we come back to the question — ^IVhy see the linger 
of God in the miracles of Chnst ? Why, because Clinst 
distinctly says that His miracles arc wrought by the pow er 
of God Here, in settling this important question, we 
bring the spotless character of Christ and tlie beneficent 
tendencies of His moral teaching into the account 

Chnst unequuocally and emphatically aflirras that He 
works His miracles by the power of God He enters into 
an argument, short butcomuncing, to prove that the stupen- 
dous works on w'hich He bases His claim to be honoured 
as the promised l^fessiah, cannot possibly be traced to 
demoniac power and influence He tnumphanlly points 
out the fact that the necessary tendency of His life and 
teaching is to destroy the kingdom of Satan, and that, 
therefore, He cannot but be opposed by tlie great enemy of 
souls And while He sorrowfully, if not indignantly, re- 
pudiates the chaige preferred against Him of complicity 
with the spirits of hell, He plainly, and without an}i:hing 
like a circumlocution, traces His miracles to the finger of 
God 

Now, are we to belieie Chnst, and look upon His works 
as manifestations of Divine power? or arc wc to believe 
Tjudall, and look upon them as harbingers of what man- 
kind generally will be in a position to do when science will 
have entirely dnven God out of His creation ? To suppose 
that Chns^ while mailing Himself of His superior know- 
ledge of the powers and forces of nature, was unscrupulous 
enough to represent His works as signs of Divine power, is 
to admit a miracle more astounding than any of those w hicli 
It IS intended to explain 1 

Tliough we admit tliat the moral considerations clustering 
around a miracle should on no account be thrown out of 
calculation, wc cannot but point out some miracles of Chnst, 
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as being of a nature fitted to lead us instinctively to recognise 
the finger of God in them 

Take, for instance, the greatest miracle wought by Christ, 
except His own resurrection There dwelt in a quiet village, 
m the vicinity of Jerusalem, a well-to do and happy family, 
consisting very likely of a brother and two sisters Tliat 
house ivas emphatically a house of prayer, a temple of God, 
and therefore an abode of joy and peace , but sickness 
spread a cloud of sorrow over it The brother fell sick, and 
the sorrowing sisters sent a message to their Friend and Lord 
Jesus Chnst, beseeching Him to come and heal the sufferer 
Jesus apparently disregarded the message, and the brother 
died, and was buned in the family sepulchre The sisters 
sat disconsolate, and many sympathising friends gathered 
around and mourned mth them 
Jesus appears on the scene, and one of the weeping 
sisters — she w'ho was the more impulsive of the two — ^liastens 
to meet Him She sees the Master, and accosts Him, almost 
mechanically and instinctively, ivith the words " Lord, if 
Thou hadst been here, ray brother had not died ’’ A short 
conversation ensues, and Jesus reveals that Divinity, which 
He would not always conceal, m words which have con- 
verted the gloomy chamber of death and the yawming 
graveside into scenes of joy and triumph Mary is sent for 
She comes, followed by the sympathising friends who w'ould 
not leave her alone even for a moment She also accosts 
Christ with the words of sw'eet and blessed trust addressed 
to Him by her more impulsive, but by no means more 
devoted, sister 

Then follows a scene of deep mourning All hearts are 
melted, all eyes are bedewed with tears, and all voices 
are united m a general lamentation Jesus weeps, and 
inquires where the deceased brother lias been laid. The 
grave is shown , and as soon as the stone over its dark 
mouth IS rolled awa>, a noisome, pestilential smell rises 
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from the partually putrefied body Jesus looks up, shows by 
a short prayer His subordination as man to God, and issues 
the command, “ Lazarus, come forth • ’’ And he that is 
dead, he that has been in the grave four days, comes fortli, 
UTapped m his grave clothes 

You cannot contemplate the might) c\ent, )OU cannot 
picture to ) ourself this scene of wonder, without being 
instinctiN ely led to notice the finger of God in it And if, 
instead of tracing it directl)’’ to the boundless power of the 
Almighty, we asenbe it to an inferior agency, or to what 
Dr Timdall is pleased to call “ the expanded pow ers of 
huraanit),” we insult the instincts of man, outrage his com- 
mon sense, and sin against the Holy Ghost We call down 
on our own heads the sharp reproof, which Christ sorrowfully 
administered to those who were led, more by an obliquity 
of disposition than by an error of the head, to attnbutc 
His stupendous miracles to demoniac influence and power 

Professor Tyndall’s creed is matenalislic pantheism , and, 
as he boldly bnngs creation, with all its wonders, its ph)sical 
organisation, intellectual actnity and moral life, out of what 
he IS pleased to call “ a primordial germ,” his tendency to 
laugh at miracles is not a matter of surprise. According 
to his faxountc theory, all of you are things, not men — things 
earned to and fro by the physical law’s in operation in the 
realm of nature, not men acting m consequence of tliat 
self-impulsion which is the basis of > our accountability as 
w ell as of ) our greatness 

According to Professor T) ndall and his brotlier theorists, 
) ou arc parts of the machinery of nature, and your move- 
ments are irresistibly guided b) the law' of causality Your 
good deeds are the result, not of commendable choice on 
your part, but of some wheels in motion in the wonderful 
framework of the physical world, and )our x'lces, being 
necessitated as decidedly as the spiral motion of the in- 
numerable particles flung up b) a w’hirlw’ind, are as little 
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censurable as your virtues and excellences The genius of 
Shakespeare, the philanthropy of Howard, and the military 
enthusiasm of Napoleon, are all tlungs of the earth, earthy, 
spnngmg from some movement or other in the machinery 
of nature, and guided in their development by nothing 
higher than the invariable sequence of cause and effect 
You are things, and your sovereign and guide is gravitation I 
How different is your position declared to be in the Bible 1 
You are men free to choose betiveen obedience and dis- 
obedience, and therefore responsible for your thoughts, 
words, and deeds You are sovereigns within your spheres 
of action , you are first causes, and you set trains of causa- 
tion in motion when you act And the possibilities before 
you are glonous indeed , you can become by an act of faith 
children of God and heirs of glory, partakers of the nature, 
majesty, and the unspeakable happmess of God I You are 
gods, not things, and your end is complete union with 
God, not ceaseless transmutation — the inevitable fate of 
atoms and molecules ! 



lY. 

THE PLACE OF MIRACLES IN CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE. 


' ' » 

In* tlie interesting discussions elicited by the Lectures 
already delncred, A\e lia\c casually referred to the harmony 
subsisting betn een true science and true religion There is 
a science ^^hlch is falsely so called, a science which is a 
tissue, not of demonstrated truths and facts, but of fantastic 
iheones and wild speculations, and there is a religion 
which does not deserve the name, a religion which is the 
quintessence of bigolty and fanaticism 
These tivo monstrous S) stems — false science and false 
religion — arc of course antagonistic to each other , and their 
perpetual, ceaseless warfare has, to some extent, bhnded 
the e)es of the public to the beautiful harmony which 
subsists betw een the volume of nature and the i olume of 
revelation The points of resemblance between the Alford 
of God and His w’ork are man>, and maybe expanded into 
an acceptable, rich, and nistructive discourse AVe have at 
present, however, to do with only one of them The Bible 
resembles the book of nature m its adaptability to men of 
different temperaments, div'crsc tastes, and varied gifts 
The great book of nature is emphatically the propert} 
of all mankind, not the monopoly of a favoured few Its 
dificrent chapters are suited to different classes of in- 
dividuals hlen of a scientific turn of mind maj find in the 
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wonders scattered around us, the wonders concealed in 
rocky beds beneath our feet, as well as those whidi are dis- 
played in nch abundance over our heads, a vast, illimitable 
field for study and research The philosopher finds in the 
occult forces m operation in the domain of nature, as well 
as m the precious gems of truth ivhich sparkle m the'* 
recesses of the human mind and the human heart, enough, 
yea, more than enough, to stimulate and ennch his in- 
quisitive spmt and calm intellect The poet has his imagi- 
nation fired and his delicate sensibilities exhilarated by the 
beauties of the vegetable creation, the glories of the starry 
sphere, and the grandeur and sublimity associated with the 
snow-capped, forest-clad mountam, and the wild, thundering 
sea And even the ordinaiy student, the dull observer, who 
is not at home among the mysteries of science, the problems 
of philosophy, and the charms of poetry, may find m the 
common-place truths and facts of nature enough to in- 
vigorate his mind and expand his feelings 
In short, men of diverse dispositions and tastes , men of 
transcendent abilities and contemptible powers , men ivith 
or without a lofty mind, a penetrating intellect, or a soaring 
genius , men with or without a fine sense of the subhme or 
the beautiful , — in a word, ail mankind, from those who lead, 
down to those who are led on m the path of observation 
and thought, are sure to reap a harvest of objective know'- 
ledge and subjective pleasure from the great book of nature 
And while the mightiest intellect cannot go beyond com- 
prehending a few of the innumerable mysteries enshrined 
in Its pages, its broad teachings and general truths are level 
to the comprehension of minds of the smallest calibre 
Now what is true of the book of creation is also true of 
the Book of Revelation The Bible, like nature, is suited 
to men of different temperaments, diverse tastes, and vaned 
abilities Its treasures are marvellously varied John 
Bright IS perfectly correct when he says that the Bible is 
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not a book, but a librar> of books It embodies all sorts of 
useful knowledge, all kinds of profitable thought, and all 
st)'les of composition It consists of historical disserta- 
tions, genealogical tables, chronological figures, poetical 
effusions, lyncal songs, prophetic -visions, didactic dis- 
courses, doctnnal disquisitions, allegones, parables, aphor- 
isms and apophthegms 

The variety of reading presented in this-wonderful volume 
is only equalled by the variety of sights presented in tlie 
domam of nature The antiquarian may find, in the in- 
exhaustible mine of antiquities opened up in its pages, 
innumerable subjects u'orlhy of Ins labonous study and 
patient research The general student of history may hav e 
his tastes refined, and his moderately inquisitive spirit 
gratified, b}' narratives which m fidelity, v'anct}, and 
picturesque beauty are unmatched The philologist may 
note the successive stages of development through which 
one at least of those languages wliicli come under the head 
of Oriental classics passed, before it was changed from a 
crude embodiment of the simplest ideas into a polished 
vehicle of the niceties and shades of philosophic thought 

The poet loses himself in a labynnth of songs as pure, 
ns sweet, and as sublime as the songs of the flow ers m the 
field and the melodies of the stars in the skies, and 
the philosopher is brought mto contact vnth a range of 
subjects more recondite and inscrutable than any presented 
bj human science And while the profoundest intellects 
find It absolutely impossible to dive into the unfathomable 
ab)ss of mjstcr}' found in the Book of Books, its cardinal 
doctnnes and general principles are intelligible to all 
mankind 

The endences of Christianity also present that diversity 
of character which we see and admire m the volume of 
Revelation as well as in the works of nature They form 
a colossal body of htemture, aqd nr<? fitted to coqvipce men 
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of different temperaments, dnerse tastes, and vaned powers 
The scientific man may find m the wonderful harmony sub- 
sisting between the truths and laws discovered by science 
and those embodied in rei elation, a strong argument in 
fa\our of Chnstianitjr The philosopher has a comincmg 
proof of its Dn me ongm in its adaptabihty to, or power to 
satisfy the deepest -wants, the greatest necessities, and the 
noblest yearnings of the human soul 

The harmonist may find in the fact that the Bible, though 
•wntten by about fifty different authors, living in different 
places at different times, and under analntost infinite vanety 
of circumstances, tliougli presenting a range of hteratiire 
as vaned and multiform as tliat presented by an ordinaij' 
hbrai3 , is a perfect organism or unit) , a strong argument m 
faiour of the religion it teaches The moralist may find an 
endence in its fa\ our in the acknowledged supenont) of its 
beautiful and beneiolent ■g'stem of morality over eicty 
other etlucal system kno-wn or heard of in the -world 

The acute reasoner may find in the reasonableness, ongi- 
nahty, and grandeur of its philosophy a marvellous proof of 
Its Dmne ongm The poet ma)’- see the hand of God in 
the beauty of its spmt, the punt) of its teachings, and the 
sublimity of Its doctnnes The lustonan may find m its 
magnificent array of prophecies and miracles enough to 
coiinnce him of its Dmne ongm and glorious truth And 
the ordmar) reader may see the stamp of God indehbly 
impressed on a vanety of truths which we instinctively 
recognise as Dmne, and a vanet) of beauties oier whidi 
we love to linger as we stud) the wonderful pages of the 
Bible 

Add to this many-sided argument that based on the unique 
character of Christ— an argument which, apart from all 
others, is fitted to comance all classes and orders of society 
— and that based on the early progress and the present 
iscendenc) of His holy religion, and you have a mass of 
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cndcnce reilly prodigious before you — a mass of evidence 
which, but for the achnoivledged obliquity of the human 
heart, would m all cases be invariably accompanied uith 
tlie conviction it is so eminently fitted to generate m the 
liuman mind 

Non the question u 0 have to settle in this discourse is, 
Wiat place do miracles occiqiy in this vast mass of evidence? 
Do they occupy a prominent or mercl} a subordinate place? 
To mahe the matter clear and intelligible, let me put the 
question in another form The I'ast mass of evidence, 
which uc have feebly attempted to indicate, clusters around 
either the facts or the doctnnes of Christianity, and the 
question to be solved is wliethcr the facts are to be proved 
by an appeal to the doctrines, or the doctnnes are to be 
proved by an appeal to the facts Which of the two 
liranches of evidence — the bninch proving the facts, or 
that proving the doctnnes — enjoys the precedence? or 
which of these linos of proofs ouglit to be first presented to 
the m<]uiring mind ? 

This question, and all that may be said to evtneate it 
from the diflicullics with which it is encumbered, may be 
represented as perfectly unnecessary The question, how- 
eier, whether necessarj^ or unncccssai^", has dnided the 
apologists of Christiaiiit)’’, or those numerous able reasoners 
who ha\c written admirable treatises on its evidences, into 
two hostile camps Some have stoutly maintiincd that tlic 
branch proving the facts by historical ciidence should be 
allow'cd the foremost place m Christian controversjf, while 
the other, tlie branch proving the doctrines by rational 
and intuitional evidence, ought to be thrown into the 
background Others again as stoutly maintain that the 
foreground ought to he occupied by the branch which 
proves the doctrines rather than by that which proves the 
facts 

The advocates of the superiority of external evidence 
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maintain that, with our hearts vitiated by sin and our minds 
warped by prejudice, we are scarcely in a position to sit in 
judgment on the doctrines till a favourable impression is 
left on the mind by the facts Tliey also maintain that 
our ability to judge of the doctnnes implies an amount of 
knowledge such as tends to preclude the necessity of a 
Divine revelation 

The advocates of the superiority of internal evidence 
triumphantly affirm, on the other hand, that even genuine 
miracles and prophecies cannot accredit doctnnes which 
contradict reason and the moral sense , and tha^ though 
unable to discover religious truths, we are in a position 
to see their fitness and excellence when they are dis- 
covered All this ■mil convince you that a hot con- 
troversy has raged in the Church as to the relative position 
of these two kinds of evidence , and as I wish to present 
within a short compass the vaned features of the argument 
based on miracles I cannot ignore it 

The controversy, however, may justly be represented as 
unnecessary and useless The disputants, wlio have brought 
into the arena a large amount of argumentative power and 
logical acumen, have overlooked tw'o important facts In 
the first place, they have overlooked the fact that, as men 
are differently constituted and educated, different kinds of 
proof are demanded by nhat may be called the facts of the 
case. 

There are minds of a profound, philosophic cast , and 
these can at once see the Divine ongin of the doctnnes of 
Chnstianity in their reasonableness and sublimity, their 
adaptability to human wants, and their obvious fitness to 
promote human happiness It may not be necessaty-^ for 
persons endowed mth such lofty minds to ascend, so to 
speak, from the astounding character of the miracles to the 
glonqus nature of the doctnnes On the contrary, they 
may see the reasonableness and truth of the miracles 
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through hat may be called the splendid eye glass of the 
doctrines 

There are, again, minds of a popular stamp, minds not 
accustomed to close thinking and accurate reasoning, minds 
not intended to e\paliate at large around the pinnacle of 
tmiiscendental thought, and to these the palpable facts 
of Christianity must be a stepping stone to its sublime 
doctrines Tliey cannot be expected to see instinctively 
the truth of Chnslianity in the beauty, symmetry, and 
grandeur of the sj stem of doctrinal philosophy it presents 
But though incapable of instinctively recognising the Divinity 
concealed in the nords of Christ, they are capable of 
noticing the superhuman power exhibited m His stupendous 
vorks And from a recognition of Divine power in the 
miracles they mount up, by a natural ascent, to a recogni- 
tion of Dmne wisdom in the doctnnes 

The disputants overlook, m the second place, the fact 
that the two branches of eiidence, which have divided them 
into two hostile parties, are as msejiarable as the facts and 
doctnnes on which they are respectively based The 
doctnnes of Chnslianity are intertwaned with its facts as the 
warp and the woof, and an attempt to separate them can- 
not but result in a miserable rent In this respect Christianity 
occupies a position different from the religions of the world 
— a position unique of its kind The doctnnes of Moham- 
medanism may, for instance, be easily separated from the 
facts of Mohammed's life The cardinal doctnnes of Moham- 
medanism, viz., there is one God, He alone ought to be 
worshipped, virtue ought to be practised, and vice avoided, 
etc , have nothing whatever to do with the life and character 
of Its great founder 

But the fundamental doclnncof Christianity, the doctnne 
of the atonement, falls to the ground as soon as the fact of 
Chnst’s crucifixion is disproved The doctnnes of the 
j'egprrectjoi] pf the body and the perpetqat intercession of 

F 
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Chnst, — doctrines whicli occupy a prominent place among 
the cardinal doctnnes of Clmstiamty, — are necessanly ex- 
ploded as soon as the facts of Clmsfs resurrection and 
ascension are disproved. The facts of Chnstianity cannot 
be separated from its doctnnes, neither can the branch of 
evidence which proves tlie facts be separated from that 
which proves the doctnnes They who separate these two 
lines of proof disunite what God has umted 

The relative position of these two branches of evidence 
has undergone something like a revolutionary change since 
the days of our Lord Then the miracles made a deeper 
impression than the doctnnes Chnst appealed to His 
Avorks oftener than to His teachmg , and the Apostles m 
their public discourses only followed the example set by 
their Lord and Master. And those who, like Nicodemus, 
were ready to recognise His mission as a Teacher sent by 
God, expressly traced their conviction or faith to the stupen- 
dous miracles He wrought, rather than to the sublime and 
glonous doctnnes He inculcated 

The reason is obvious Excepting die fact that the miracles 
were fresh, and had not to be substantiated by a stream of 
testimony running down through ages and generations, the 
degree of intelligence prevalent fell short of what is neces- 
sary to a proper appreciation of the excellence of the 
doctnnes The people by whom our Lord was surrounded 
could understand and pnze His visible and tangible works ; 
but they were too dull to comprehend and appreciate the 
grandeur of His teachmgs 

Some amount of culture, such as tends to refine and polish 
not only our intellectual poivers, but our moral perceptions, 
IS needed to enable us to see unmistakable marks of Divinity 
in the doctnnes and precepts of Chnstianity, just as some 
amount of mathematical knowledge is needed to enable us 
to estimate nghtly the admirable and glonous achievements 
of Sir Isaac Newton m the science of mathematics And 
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this amount of culture was rare, if not entirely wanting, 
among the peoples wth whom Christ and the first preachers 
of the Gospel had to do , and consequently miracles could 
not but enjoy in their day a prominence of position, of 
nhicli imters on evidence in these days fail to see the 
propnelj 

But the glorious truths of Christianity have been at work 
in a large portion of the world for more than eighteen 
hundred years , and that amount of religious knowledge 
which was almost wantmg in the days of our Lord is 
becoming common in our days. And so the excellency of 
the doctrines of Clinstiamt}', ivliich failed to make much 
impression then, is instinctively seen and admired non 
There are minds m Christian lands, so well tutored and 
trained, that the borrowed light shed on the teachings of 
Chnslianit)' by the miracles associated with it, is to them 
nothing compared to their inherent, native lustre And 
consequently in these favoured times, in some quarters at 
least, the doctrines of our religion naturally take the prece- 
dence of its facts Chnstianity has so completely revolu- 
tionised human thought that each of these tw o brandies of 
evidence occupies in these days a position the very anti- 
podes of that which it occupied in the times of our Lord 

It must, however, at the same tunc be admitted that the 
masses, even m Clinstian countries, though far superior in 
moral culture to the peoples wath whom the first preachers 
of the cross had to deal, are not enlightened enough to see 
instmctivelj'’ the truth, beauty, and sublimity of the doctnnes 
of Christianity 'Ihe branch of Chnstian evidence based 
on its extraordinary facts, has not become antiquated and 
useless, even in Chnstian countnes The majonty m these 
favoured lands are intellectually so dull, that the facts must 
precede the doctnnes, the external must be made a stepping- 
stone to the internal, before their minds can see the reason- 
ableness of the faith which they inherit 
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And if such is the case with the green tree, what must it 
be w’lUi the dry ? If the argument based on miracles must 
needs enjoy a preeminence e\cn m Christian lands, how 
high must Its position be in non Chnstian countries ' In 
these countnes the cvtemal evidence in favour of Chns- 
tianit)', with Its two branches of miracles and prophecies, 
must be, cannot but be in\ ested w ith something like a para- 
mount importance That evidence must be first presented 
m all Us convincing pow’cr , and the favourable impression 
It leaves upon the mind must be the medium through which 
the doctrines are to be introduced 

To dilate on the grandeur of the doctrines amongst 
peoples who are not fitted by moral education to appreciate 
them, or to produce conviction through the instrumentality 
of tniths, the symmctiy and beauty' of which arc not recog- 
nised, is a hopeless task To sec the truth of this assertibn, 
you have only to observe the state of moml education 
around us. Tlie moral perceptions of our country men arc 
so decidedly blunted, that it is almost impossible for an 
educated man to prove to their satisfaction the erroneous- 
ness of their favourite maxim, that *' the mighty cannot be 
blamed for sin " That God is at liberty to commit sin 
because He is mighty', appears so absurd and detestable to 
men whose moral sense has been brought back to some- 
thing like Its normal condition, that they may at first sight 
consider it impossible for a human being to entertain tins 
monstrous notion even for a moment It is only an over- 
whelming mass of evidence that can lead such persons to 
believe that man has gone down so low in the scale of 
moral education as to think it possible for God to be the 
author of sin 

The maxim, however, that God’s power covers a multitude 
of sins on His own part appears differently to our country'- 
men They look upon it as so natural and reasonable that 
fin attempt tp Cjall its propnety iq question is looked upoq 
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by them as a sure token of madness How little likely are 
such people to appreciate the punty and sublimity of the 
doctnnes of Christianity ! They know almost nothing of 
the wants these doctnnes are fitted to satisfy , nothing of 
tliat unutterable holiness of God from which they denve 
what may be called their colour and complexion , nothing 
of that excellence of character which they are so eminently 
fitted to develop and mature 

They are, dierefore, no more in a position to see instinc- 
tively their Dmne ongm than a person ignorant of the 
elements of geometry and algebra is in a position to test 
the accuracy of a process m differential calculus To them, 
therefore, as well as to the masses m Chnstian lands, 
the external evidence, with its prophetic visions and 
utterances, and miraculous mterpositions, must be first 
presented Such would be, and should be, our course if 
human means were the only means of which we could 
avail ourselves The influences of the Holy Ghost, however, 
alter the facts of the case "When the Spirit works within 
the soul, or pours its vivifying light into the recesses of the 
heart, the reasonableness and sublimity of the doctnnes 
of Chnstianity are instinctively noticed, and external 
evidence with its histone remmiscences is not needed to 
produce conviction 

How very slow the world has been to appreciate moral 
evidence may be shoivn by a simple reference to the neglect 
to which the irresistible proof in favour of ChnsUamty, 
based on the umque character of our Lord, was, until 
lately, consigned The perfect smlessness of Christ, 
together mth the broad excellencies of His character, has 
of course been recognised, admired, and extolled in the 
Church since the very dawn of its glonous history, and a 
portion of the evidence in favour of Chnstianity has always 
been made dependent upon it But the unutterable glory 
of that character, and its fitness to be set forth as one of 
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the mam pillars of Chnstian evidence, have scarcely 
been recognised and made use of as they should have 
been 

The harmonious combmation of diverse and even oppo- 
site excellencies m the character of Christ, its beauteous 
and symmetrical development manifested through a variety 
of aspects, its unspeakable loftiness and grandeur, its un- 
sullied punty and glonous completeness — in a word, the 
perfect ideal of morality and virtue reahsed m Chnst, is, 
properly speaking, now being made the basis or ground- 
work of a powerful and irresistible argument m favour of 
His religion 

The Chnstian world has taken eighteen hundred years 
to notice and appreciate the varied excellencies of the 
character of Chnst, so as to be able fearlessly and confi- 
dently to appeal to its spotless punty and glonous perfec- 
tion as mdubitable proofs of the propnety and reasonable- 
ness of His cvtraordinaiy claims, and the unexceptionable 
soundness of His moral and theological teaching 

Thus slowly, but surely, has the glory of the internal 
evidence of Chnstianity unfolded itself or burst upon the 
Clmshan world lATiile the evidence based on Chnstian 
miracles continues to-day what it was m the days of our 
^ Lord, or has become perhaps a tnfle weaker, owing to that 
distance of time which has completely destroyed their fresh- 
ness, that based on His moral and doctnnal teaching has 
become bnghter and brighter, more and more convincing, 
as age after age has passed away And this branch of 
evidence ivill grow in impressiveness and convincing power 
as the Chnstian world advances m its msight mto what 
mav be called the Divine image stamped on the life and 
teadimg of Christ 

The Chnstian world may in the days of our grandchildren 
be as far m advance of us in its knowledge and recogmtion 
of the beauty and symmetry of the one, and the reasonable- 
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ness and the suhhnnty of the other, as we are in advance of 
those who lived in the days of our grandfathers 
A few additional remarks will make manifest the necessity 
of our presentmg the historical evidence in favour of 
Chnstiamty first, or before dwelling on the marks of Divinity 
impressed on its doctnnes and precepts 
Chnshanity is first a system of facts, and tlien a system of 
doctnnes Its doctnnes, which, hke all doctnnes, are of a 
spintual and therefore mtangible character, are grouped 
around and inferred from its hard, stubborn, palpable facts 
Human interpretations of these facts, together with the 
grand systems of theology based on them, have undergone 
changes, sometimes of a revolutionary nature , and a general 
alteration of the forms of expression in which the creed of 
Clinstendom is couched, is demanded by what is called the 
spirit of tlie age 

But the mutations and revolutions through which the 
formulanes embodying the doctrmal belief of tlie Church 
have passed, have of course left the broad facts themselves 
not only unaffected, but positu ely intact These, therefore, 
have to be first proved, and there is no possibility of 
proving them except m the only way m which all histoncal 
facts are proved — that is, by histoncal evidence 
It IS the fashion m some quarters to depreciate this species 
of evidence, and represent it as unworthy of bemg associated 
with so sublime a reality as rehgion But whether worthy 
of the high value set upon it by some of the apologists of 
Chnstiamty or not, one thing is certam — our religion, having 
a series of histoncal facts for its basis, cannot be satis- 
factonly proved except by histoncal evidence 
And it IS mstructive to note that those who speak con- 
temptuously of histoncal evidence when arrayed in favour 
of the everlasting truths of rehgion, cast overboard what is 
properly, though somewhat quaintly, called a histoncal 
Chnstiamty. Tliey convert its glonous facts into beautiful 
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fictions , tliey represent God as the Soul of the universe, Chnst 
as the Ideal of Humanity, the Incarnation as the Union of 
the two Natures, the Higher and llie Low er, in man, and 
the Atonement as nothing more tlian tlie subjugation of the 
lower by a process which involves pain and suffering* 
They spintualirc CJinstiamt) till it becomes absolutely 
nothing , a religion of fictions — fictions both historical and 
doctrinal* The facts of Chnstianily take in the \olume of 
inspiration a precedence of its doctrines , and the branch 
which proves the facts ought therefore to take the pre- 
cedence of Uiat which proves the doctrines 

Again, some of the doctrines of Christianity arc above 
the comprehension of men, and cannot therefore be proved 
by what is called rational or intuitional evidence The 
doctrines of our holy religion may be classed under tw o 
heads , those which arc natural, and therefore reasonable at 
first sight, and those which are supernatural, and therefore 
abov e the sphere of rational evidence or intuitiv e cognitions 
The doctnnts that God is light, and that w'c ought to do to 
others as we would be done by, arc doctnnes of natural 
religion reproduced m the Bible , and tliey at first sight 
commend themselves as consonant watli reason, and there- 
fore worthy of acceptance. 

But such doctnnes as are implied in the two fold nature 
of Chnst, His vicarious sacnfice, and the irrevocable 
doom pronounced agamst those w ho persist in impenitence 
— the doctnnes, in theological parlance, of the Incarnation, 
the Atonement, and eternal punishment, are inscrutable 
mystenes , and it is entirely bej'ond our power to see their 
congruity or reasonableness 

These doctnnes have always been, and are, stumbling- 
blocks in the way of rationalising unbelievers , and human 
knowledge cannot show their accordance mth reason in 
a manner forcible enough to challenge faith Their coinci- 
dence with the broad facts of God’s moral government. 
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together ^^lth their harmony with the deep yearnings of the 
human soul, as they are embodied and illustrated in the re* 
ligions of the world, may certainly be set forth, but their 
inherent fitness or congrmty cannot be displayed so as to 
render unbelief both irrational and culpable. They are 
supernatural doctnnes, as Mr hlozley says, and must be 
attested by supernatural works , they must be proved, not 
by their inherent brightness, but by the light thrown on them 
by the stupendous w’orks wath which they are associated 
The importance of e\temal evidence, therefore, is set forth 
in ilie veil of mystery m which the peculiar doctrines of 
Chnstiamty are enshrouded 

The moral evidence, moreover, is inseparably associated 
with the experimental, insomuch that the glorious fitness of 
the Christian doctnnes can be fully comprehended only by 
those who reduce them to practice However distinguished 
a man may be by natural talents and scholastic attainments, 
if he makes these doctrines the property of his mind with- 
out giving them a place in Ins heart,— -that is, if he does not 
bnng them down from the region of theory to the region of 
practice, he is sure to fail m his attempt to form an adequate 
idea of their necessity, suitability, reasonableness and 
beauty The natural man perceiveth not the things of God, 
they are foolishness unto him 

Take, for instance, the doctnne of Justification by Faith 
alone, the animating pnnciple of the great Lutheran move- 
ment of the sixteenth century The natural man does not 
see the glorious fitness of this doctnne at all , and even the 
spiritual man comprehends it only after a senes of hard 
struggles and fruitless attempts It is when repeatedly 
foiled m his attempts to please God by rectifying his mind 
and heart, or regulating his thoughts and feelings, that he 
sees clearly that if he is to live at all, that is, live a hfe of 
conscious union wnth God resulting m durable joy and 
constant hope, lie must live by faith 
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He who reduces the glorious doctrines of Chnstianity to 
practice is the man who, according to a well-knomi saying 
of our Lord, sees clearly that they are from God As, 
therefore, experience is needed to enable us to appreciate 
the moral evidence of Chnsbanity in all its fulness and 
grandeur, to ask a person to embrace it on the strength 
solely of this species of proof, is tantamount to asking him 
to adopt and practise a religion before he is thoroughly 
comanced of its truth 

On the whole, therefore, the external evidence, or diat 
which proves the facts with which the scheme of doctnnes 
revealed in Holy Wnt is inseparably associated, appears to 
be that which ought to be first presented to the inquinng 
mind I am, however, willing to admit that its precedence 
IS only a precedence of order, not one of merit, a prece 
dcnce, so to speak, of time, not one of rank I do not for 
a moment maintain that, because the external evidence 
ought in these days, as in the days of our Lord, to be first 
presented, it is the best and most satisfactory of all the 
kinds of evidence available for the defence and confirma- 
tion of our faith 

In sterling worth, as ivell as in convincing power, in im- 
pressiveness, sublimity, and spintual significance, it is left 
m the shade by the species of evidence called experimental, 
the species of evidence mthout which the intensity of faith 
needed to bring us into a state of close union with God is 
an impossibility It nevertlieless takes the precedence of 
all other kinds of evidence in what may be called the order 
of presentation 

It IS the magnificent gateway that ushers you mto the 
Temple of Evidence As you step in you stand wonder- 
struck before the varied forms of architectural grandeur, the 
fantastic carvings, the elaborate decorations, and the lumi 
nous arabesques which meet your eyes on eveiy side , and 
you are perhaps tempted to conclude that the yet unseen 
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intenor cannot possibly surpass in nchness of ornament the 
glonous e\fenor you are gazing upon But you advance, 
and before you fairly occupy a central position under the 
superb dome which croivus the edifice, glones burst on your 
eyesight from every nook and corner of the splendid hall, 
such as are calculated to eclipse those already seen and 
admired 

Setting aside tropes and metaphors, let me call your 
attention to the fact that Christian evidence is cumu- 
lative — not the elaboration of one sohtary tram of reason- 
mg, but the union or jomt force of several converging 
hues of proof And if these are presented one after 
another, in due order, their united effect cannot but be 
irresistible ' 

One of the two branches into which the External or 
Historical evidence in favour of Chnstianily branches out, 
IS that which proves the truth of the stupendous senes of 
miracles associated ivitli it — the miracles, m particular, 
recorded m the New Testament To the question of the 
credibility of these, rather than to the general question of 
the nature and possibility of miracles, I must now confine 
your attention 

My plan is of the simplest kind, and may be developed 
in few words I shall, in a couple of lectures, present 
both the external and internal evidence m favour of the 
genuineness, authenticity, and integnty of the New Testa- 
ment scriptures in general, and the historical or-biographical 
records in particular I shall then direct yoiu: attention to 
the number, vanely, and prominent charactenstics of the 
muracles ascnbed to Christ, as unmistakable signs or incon- 
testable proofs of theu: genuineness I shall then dwell 
upon the vanous indubitable marks of veniaty stamped 
upon the records of Ae New Testament, and the proofs of 
smcenty given by the ongmal witnesses in their altered life 
and conduct, as well as in the sufferings they i oluntarily 
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underwent m consequence of their belief in the miraculous 
facts they preached 

This done, I shall present corroborative evidence, or the 
additional testimony of subsequent witnesses in corrobora- 
tion of that borne under exceedingly trying circumstances 
by the ongmal witnesses I shall then take into considera- 
tion what may be called the additional light thrown on the 
Christian miracles by the supernatural life of Christ, and 
the rapid spread and present ascendency of His rebgion 
Then I shall state and refute the various thcones, by means 
of which modern infidels, such as Paulus, Strauss, R^nan, 
and Baur, have endeavoured to neutralise the significance of 
the facts associated with Chnstianity 

And, finally, I shall conclude with a Lecture on the 
Resurrection of Christ, and one on the conversion of Paul, 
taking notice in each of modem theories and modern objec- 
tions So you see the field before me is vast and varied , 
but before I enter, with my loins girt and my light burning, 
I must offer an observation or two on what is called the 
evidential value of miracles 

A moot point, to which attention was called in my last 
Lecture, demands a few additional remarks Suppose 
miracles are wrought m favour of doctrmes apparently 
absurd and mischievous, are we to accept the latter on 
account of the former ? A great deal has been made of 
this question, specially by infidel WTiters , but the hj^iothesis 
on which It turns is at first sight untenable The definition 
of miracles ordinarily given precludes the possibility of 
miracles being wTought in favour of doctrines which are 
impure in then nature and degrading m their tendencies 

A miracle is not merely an extraordinary w ork, or one 
which It IS beyond the pow er of man to accomplish, but a 
work which unmistakably shows the finger of God in its per- 
formance If, however, we lower the definition of miracles, 
and confound them vvith wonders, prodigies, and marvels. 
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^^hIch, though not effected by Divine power, are jet bejond 
the range of human efforts, the supposition may be enter- 
tained and the question legitimately put Nor have we far 
to go m quest of a reply Chnst, when accused of collusion 
with the spirits of hell, or of working miracles with the help 
of Beelzebub, the pnnee of devils, uttered the memorable 
words, "A house divided against itself cannot stand ' " If 
the avowed and real object of a number of stupendous 
works is the destruction of the kingdom of God and the 
establishment of that of Satan, they cannot be from God 
whereas if that object is the destruction of the kingdom of 
Satan and the advancement of that of God, they cannot but 
be looked upon as vestiges, not merely of superhuman, 
but of Divine power 

Miracles therefore should not be evammed apart from the 
doctrines which they are intended to attest The evidential 
value of miracles admits of limitations As a rule they 
indicate interpositions of Divine power, but under e\cep* 
tional circumstances they may speak a different language 
They are in this respect something like the memory or the 
conscience, which, under exceptional circumstances, deceive 
us, and the reliability' of* which therefore admits of limita- 
tions 

A word on the question — ^^^lat do miracles prov e ? Now 
confining our attenUon to the miracles of Chnst, we affirm 
that if these are authenticated by reliable histoncal ev idcnce, 
they prove, first, that He was a messenger sent by God, and, 
secondly, that we are bound to accept what He said con- 
cerning Himself and the grand object of His mission In 
plainer terms, the miracles of Christ lead us to accept Him 
as our Heaven appointed Teacher, and His teaching as 
Divine This was the amount of conviction w'liich these 
stupendous events did actually produce m the days of our 
Lord You will remember the well-known saying of Nico- 
(iemus, the niler of the Jews, who came to Jesus by night. 
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evidently to conceal himself from the obloquy to iilucli a 
more pubhc profession of faith on his part uould have 
exposed him “Rabbi, ^\e know that Thou art a Teacher 
come from God , for no man can do these miracles that 
Thou doest, except God be with him ” 

If, in the lectures yet to be given, ne succeed in 
proving that muncles of the most astounding and signiScant 
character — not merely a senes of marvels either resolvable 
into tricks of legerdemain or performances of creative 
power of a superhuman stamp— were mrought by the Lord 
Jesus Chnst, it will be your bounden duty — ^regard being 
had to every legitimate pnnciple of sound reasoning — to 
hail Him as a Teacher sent by God, and to accept as 
truth whatever He says regarding Himself, and the terms 
on which alone God is wilhng to extend the blessmgs of 
salvation to you 

The miracles of Chnstianily challenge our unquestioning 
faith in the Divine mission of its great Authjar, and in the 
doctnnes He taught The peculiar or supernatural doc- 
tnnes of Christianity are associated with its miraculous 
story by that sort of coincidence which implies design, not 
merely by that which presupposes a fortuitous concurrence 
of circumstances, an accident, not an onginal purpose 

We hve in an age of sentimentalism as well as in an age 
of science How two such dissimilar things as morbid 
sentimentalism and healthy science co-exist and flourish 
side by side with each other I cannot explam, any more 
than I can explain how theones of the most monstrous 
kmd luxunate alongside of sober facts and modest truths 
The fact, though perhaps inexplicable, is indisputable, 
that there is a larger amount of sickly sentimentdisrri in 
these days than we can come across in any one of the 
bygone ages of history 

Some one has recently referred to the hero w'orship 
of the age, and said that m some quarters John Tyndall 
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IS a higher object of adoration than the Lord Jesus 
Chnst This liero-norship is only an ofishoot of maudlin 
sentimentahsm, and is not north much Among the wor- 
shippers of Clmst there are millions of men, millions 
of dfehcate women, I had almost said millions of tender 
children, who would gladly pour out their life-blood, 
mount the scaffold, or plunge themselves ah\e into the 
blaze of the fune^ p)Te, for the sake of tlieir lovang 
Redeemer, while among the deiotees of John Tjndall 
there is not a mao fool enough to ha\e one of his little 
fingers cut for the sake of the eminent scientist they 
adore. 

The difference between sentimental hero-worship and 
genuine deiotion, such as has alwnj'S been consecrated to 
Chnst by a large portion of the population of the globe, 
was noticed by Napoleon, when his memorable fall directed 
his thoughts to objects of ambition higher than those which 
had formerly engrossed his attention The prei ailing senti- 
mentalism of the age has led many eminent thinker? to 
depreciate the endences of Cbnstianitj, and to speak of 
tliem writh contempt. 

Let me call jour attention to the well-knowm remark of 
Colendge “ Evidences of Chnstianity ' I am weary of the 
word ’ hlake a man feel the w ant of it, 
and you may safely trust to its owm evidence ” Now this 
remark savours of morbid sentimentahsm rather than 01 
sober sense or sound philosophj How’can we possibly 
make the world “feel the want of” Chnstianity without the 
pnor presentation of its facts and truths ? And how can we 
make the world see that its facts are facts, and not fictions, 
and that its truths are truths, and not falsehoods in the garb 
of truths, without proper evidence? 

Tliere is a species of Christianity, a diluted Chnstianity, 
which the world may accept without evidence I have 
on ray table a book, Greg’s Creed of Chns/endom, which 
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presents Christianity shorn of its supernatural elements, and 
therefore as decidedly acceptable at first sight as the system 
of religion called naturalism What a havoc the author 
makes of the creed of Chnstendom ! The Pentateuch is 
a collection of fables and legends , the Jewish prophets are 
historians and i^oets, not inspired writers and seers, the 
Apostles are not reliable expounders of the views of their 
Lord , Chnstianity is but Judaism sublimated and refined 
Christ held erroneous views respecting demoniacal posses- 
sion, the interpretation of Scripture, His own Messi^ship, 
His second coming, and the approaching end of the 
world 1 

Christianity thus divested of everythmg which transcends 
reason, or apparently contradicts it, may be propagated 
■without what may be called a flounsh or parade of evidences 
But Christianity as presented m the New Testament — 
Chnstianity with its scheme of supernatural doctnnes at- 
tested by supernatural facts— Chnstianity with its incom- 
prehensible truths, appalling paradoxes, and inscrutable 
mystenes, cannot be pressed on the acceptance of sinful, 
and therefore misguided, human beings without evidence 
cogent and convincing enough to prove its Divine ongin 
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INTEGRITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 

You are ihoroughl)' conversant TMtli the line of argumen- 
tation brought forward by Professor Max Muller to prove the 
great antiquity of the Rig Veda About stv hundred years 
before the birth of Chnst, when the brilliant era of Indian 
Philosophy danned, certain statistical treatises i\ ere written, 
in nhich the exact number of verses, words, and syllables 
found in the Rig Veda is given 
IVe find that the book in question does contain the 
number of verses, words, and syllables indicated in these 
treatises, and we naturally and legitimately conclude that 
It liad been written before this exact computation was 
made From the period w'hen these statistics were com- 
piled, we go back to the time when certain commentaries 
on the Rig Veda, called Suiras, were penned The neces- 
sity for such learned exegetical treatises, which led to their 
composition and circulation, shows that its language had 
even then become somewhat antiquated, and that its text 
bad been somewhat obscured by obsolete forms of ex- 
pression, such as could not be elucidated and explained 
except witli the help of something like a critical, philo- 
logical, or hnguistic research Besides, it appears from 
these corameiitaucs that another class of writings, called 

d 
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the JBrahtna/ias, had existed before they were composed, 
and existed long enough to be invested with something 
like the sacredness ivith which the Rig Veda itself was 
associated in the public mind 

A long interval also must be presupposed between the 
time when the collection of the several hymns was com- 
pleted, and that when, some explanation of the ntual 
observances connected wth them being needed, such exe- 
getical treatises as the Brahmanas were ivntten AHoiving, 
then, a period of two hundred years betiveen the time when 
the statistical records were compiled, and that when the 
Sutras were wntten, another penod of the same length 
between what may be called the Sutras age and the time 
uhen £f ahutanas were composed, and an interval of 
similar length between the Brahmana penod and the tune 
M’hen the collection was completed, we bnng tlie date of 
the composition of the Rig Veda, or rather the completion 
of Its canon, back to about i,aoo years before the birth 
of Chnst 

Again, die hymns of the Rig Veda “ are, according to 
their own showing, both ancient and modem ” Now, 
allowing a penod of three hundred years between the 
composition of the first and that^ of the second class, we 
fairly conclude that the hymns of the Rig Veaa were 
composed between the fifteenth and the twelfth century 
before the birth of our Lord 

Now this IS the substance of Max Muller’s argument in 
favour of the high antiquity of the book, to which he has 
devoted a quarter of a centuiy of earnest and enthusiastic 
study You will at once see that this argument, though 
good for all purposes of hasty generalisation, or fitted to 
lead to an approximate result where a thoroughly reliable 
conclusion is not possible, is very defective and open to 
many senous objections The first Imk of the ascending 
chain is by no means made of solid gold. The date 
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assigned to the composition of the statistical treatises 
IS by no means indisputably settled, and the \’anous links 
between the different epochs pointed out are all missing 

Not a single link, besides cerbim linguistic changes, which 
cannot possibly be made to indicate a reliable and immut- 
able pnnciple of chronolog} , is to be discovered between 
the statistical and the exegetical penod , not one betw’een 
the exegetical and what may be called tlic ceremonial age , 
and not one between the time when the ceremonies were 
elaborated and explained and that when the grand old 
hymns were collected into a sacred volume And he is the 
boldest of all speculators who coolly undertakes the task of 
ascertaining, from the nature of the hymns themselves, 
apart from all external evidence, the vaned dates of their 
composition 

How differently is the date of the composition of the 
Pentateuch fixed 1 From hloscs to Malachi, a penod of 
upwards of a thousand years, there is an unbroken chain of 
writers and writings, of witnesses and testimonies, complete 
m all Its parts, with scarcely a single link missing, a single 
gap which It needs a world of philological research and 
cntical speculation to fill up 

We casually' refer to hlax Muller’s reasonings in supjiort 
of the antiquity of the Rig Veda Sanhitas, only to show how 
very connected, cogent, and irrefragable is the argument wc 
can bnng forward in favour of the genuineness, authenticity 
and mtegnty of the different books of the New Testament* 
Ihe external evidence we have now to take into considera- 
tion IS not only a hundredfold more complete and less 
objectionable than what we have dwelt upon, but far more 
convincing than any w c can present in fav our of the genuine- 
ness, authenticity, and mtegnty of any ancient book that can 
possibly be named 

Ihe terms genuineness, authenticity, and mtegnty need a 
formal explanation No two technical terms have been so 
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loosely and so carelessly erajiloyed as the terms “genuine- 
ness ” and “ authenticity " Some distinguished riters ha^ e 
used either of these two 'well-hnoivn iiords in a sense the 
reverse of that attached to it by other eminent authors The 
term genuineness means, m some uell-untten books, iv hat 
the term authenticity means in others of equal ment In 
the following discussions we use the i^ords as they have 
been used by Dr Chalmers and other well-known •writers on 
Chnstian evidence By the genuineness of a book 110 
simply mean the fact that it was •WTitten by the person whose 
name it bears By the authenticity of a book v e mean its 
credibility', or that tlie liistoncal accounts embodied in it 
are accurate and trustworthy' And by tlic integnty of a 
book we mean that it has come down to us substantially as 
It was w’ntten, or in other w ords, that its original tevt has 
not been corrupted or tampered with by interpolations and 
excisions 

In this and the next lecture we shall endeavour to 
prove that the different books of the New' Testament 
wereivntten by the parties whose names they bear, that 
they', as histoncal records, are in ciery respect reliable 
and trustworthy, and that tliey have come down to us 
substantially as they were wntten The nature and ex- 
igencies of my argument do not compel me to bring 
forw ard ei’idence fitted to cover this entire field My argu- 
ment in favour of the miracles wTought by Chtist will appear 
unassailable if I can only prove the genuineness and in- 
tegnty of the lustoncal books of the New Testament, but 
as the same mass of evidence which proves these features 
of these books also proves die genumeness, audienticity', 
and integnty of the entire volume, no distinction need be 
made 

The evidence in favour of the genuineness, authenticity, 
and integnty of the several books of the New Testament is 
both We shall in this lecture con* 
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fine our attention to tlie external evidence, vvJncli may be 
raarshalled, so to speak, under the following heads 

I —Tlie Testimony of the Christian Fathers 

II — The Testimony of the early Heretics 
HI — ^The Testimony of the early Infidels 

IV — ^The Testimony of Versions, ^famiscnpts, etc 

I cannot be expected, nithin the limits which I must pre 
senbe to myself, to do more than present the hroad, general 
outlines or salient features of the evidence arranged under 
each of these heads 


I— The Testiiiom or the Christian Fathers, 

r The testimony of the Apostolic Fathers, or those who 
lived in the same age and conversed with tlie apostles, 
establishes the genuineness, authenticity, and integrity of the 
New Testament in general These arc Clement, Bishop of 
Rome, mentioned by Paul (Phil iv 3) as his fellow-labourer , 
Ignatius, who became Bishop of Antioch about tliirly-scvcn 
years after Clirisfs ascension, and Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, a disciple and companion of the Apostle John 
We set aside Barnabas, whose epistle, tliough declared 
genuine by Dr Tischcndorf, the highest authority on tlie 
subject, bristles with rabbimcal quibbles such as may 
naturally lead us to shrink from the idea of associating it 
- with a name so justly revered as that of Pauls valued com- 
panion in the first of his recorded missionary tours We 
also set aside the prmcipal production of Hernias, wnth the 
remark that Ins extant wntmgs, as well as the epistle as- 
mbed to Barnabas, though inferior m antiquity to those of 
the Apostolic Fadiers, are ancient enough to be classed or 
incorporated with the testimony of the sub-apostohe period 
a Clemens Romanus, whose epistle “from the Church ot 
God sojourning at Rome to the Church of God sojoummg 
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at Connthus,” is referred to by Irenssus, Dionysius, and 
other ancient ivnters, expressly mentions Paul's First 
Epistle to the Connthians, and quotes from or alludes 
to eight of the books of the New Testament 

Read the following, and you cannot but conclude that 
the Gospel of Matthew was in cMstence when this uas 
uTitten “Especially remembering the words of the Lord 
Jesus which He spake, teaching gentleness and long- 
suffermg, for thus He said ‘ Be ye merciful, that ye may 
obtam merq^ , foigive, that it may be forgiven unto you , 
as you do, so shall it be done unto you , as you give, so 
shall It be given unto you, as ye judge, so shall it be 
judged, as ye show kindness, so shall kindness be shown 
unto jou , with what measure ye mete, with the same shall 
It be measured unto you ’ By this command, and these 
niles, let us establish ourselves, that we may always walk 
obediently to His holy word ” 

The latter part of the following extract is fitted to show 
the pnor existence of the Gospel of Luke, as the former 
part mdubitably shows that of Matthew’s Gospel "Re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, for He said. 
Woe to the man by whom offences come, for it were 
better for him that he had not been bom, than that he 
should offend one of My elect, it were better for him that 
a millstone should be tied about his neck, and that he should 
be drowned m the sea, than that he should ofiend one of 
My little ones ” 

You will observe the great respect paid to the words of 
Christ, as contained m the Gospels, by Clement You wall 
also observe that Clement’s mode of quotation, without 
giving the exact words and referung to what we would 
call, in the phraseology of the day, chapter and verse, proves 
that the books were not only extant, but widely xizA and 
generally known in the Churches And further, Clement’s 
testimony was supported by that of the entire Church of 

c 
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Rome, in whose name, and with w'hose intelligent sanction, 
the episde m question was ivntten 
I Ignatius IS spoken of by Polycaip, Irenscus, Ongen, 
and Eusebius as the writer of seieral valuable epistles. Of 
those epistles which bear his name, the genuineness of 
some has been disputed, but his three epistles, addressed 
scierall} to Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the Romans, have 
been proved genuine by Dr Cureton’s discovery of a Syriac 
translation of tliese letters 

He quotes from John’s Gospel, as you will notice in the 
following eNtracts “Yet the Spirit is not deceu ed, being 
from God, for it knows whence it comes and whither it 
goes ” Qohn ni S) “ He is the door of the Father, by 
which enter in Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the 
apostles, and the Church” (John \- 9) Tw'O unmistakable 
quotations from Matthew, several oblique allusions to four 
of the epistles, and the formal mention of that to the 
Ephesians (omitted in the Sjnac icrston), complete his 
testimony TJie remark made on Clement’s mode of 
quotation is also applicable to his in all its entirety 
c Of Pol) carp, Irenajus, his disciple, speaks thus “I 
can tell the place in w'hich the blessed Poly carp sat and 
taught, and his going out and coming in, and the manner 
of his life, and the form of his person, and the discourses he 
made to people, and how he related Tiis conversation with 
John and others who had seen the Lord, both concerning 
His miracles and His doctnnes, as he had received them 
from the eye-wntnesses of the Word of Life, all which Polycarp 
related agreeably to the Scriptures ” There is one short 
epistle of Polycarp, that addressed by him to the Philippians, 
of unimpeachable genuineness In it there are no less than 
forty clear allusions to the New Testament, and these tend 
to Mtabhsh the canomcity' of fourteen of its books 
The following extracts show the value set on the Lord s 
irayer, and consequently the genuineness of Matthew, who 
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gives It til cxteiiso "If tlierefore lie pray the Lord that 
He iiill forgive us, we ought also to forgive , ” and " with 
supplication beseeming the all-seeing God not to lead us 
into temptation ” The following is a pointed allusion to 
Peter’s speech in the Acts of the Apostles "'\\’hom God 
hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death ” The 
foUoiving passages show the high respect he paid to the New 
Testament Scriptures, which were very likely collected even 
in his days into a single volume “ I trust that yc are well 
exercised in the Ifofy ScnpUties, as in these Scriptures it is 
said, be ye angiy and sin not , let not the sun go down 
upon youl: wrath,” and “ whoever pen^erts the oracles of 
God to his owm lusts, and says there is neither resurrection 
nor judgment, he is the first-born of Satan ” 

If you carefully study tlie epistles evtant of these Apostolic 
Fathers — and jou can easily do so, as there is a volume 
piesenting ah Enghsh version of every one of these precious 
records — ^you wall find that they abound, not with direct 
and formal quotations, such as may be asenbed to collu- 
sion or design, but wath undesigned, oblique, and inci- 
dental references to the vanous books of the New 
Testament , and that they bristle wath the peculiar 
forms of expression, the phraseology, and tlie imagery 
charactenstic of the sacred volume Indeed, you cannot 
account even for the existence of this thin layer of episto- 
latory correspondence without supposmg the pnor existence 
of the New Testament, which obviously forms its sub- 
stratum 

2 We have now to bnng forward the testimony of the Sub- 
Apostohe Fatliersj but before doing so let us refer to that of 
Papias, who is mentioned by Irenieus as "a hearer of John 
the Apostle,” and supposed by modem cntics to have been 
a disciple of John the Elder, a contemporary of the apostle 
of the same name, and who may be regarded as a sort 
of connecting link betw'een the Apostohe and Sub- 
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Apostolic age He sa}s that “Mark, the mter|)reter of 
Peter, wrote down carcfally what he remembered,” and that 
“ Mattheiv wrote the discourses of the Lord m tlic Aramaic or 
current Hebrew language ” His mode of reference to tliesc 
two Gospels shows that they had e\isted in the Church from 
the beginning and that they were widely known He is 
\aunted by the great hostile cntics of the age, and somewhat 
run down by Dr Tischendorf, but histcsbmony cannot but 
be regarded by all parties as of the most \aluable kind 

The literature of the Sub*Apostohc penod was not merely 
hortatoi}’, but apologetic, inasmuch as heresies had sprung 
up within the Church, and persecutions, initiated by Ini- 
penal Edicts, were raging uncontrolled around it, and it 
consists of almost ei eo' species of prose composition, letters, 
chronicle?, cssaj s, apologies,! isions,and tales The fragments 
left of this bod) of hlLraturc sliow’ that Us existence becomes 
an inexplicable ni)stcr>', if that of the New Icstamcnt is its 
basis IS denied Omitting minor names, such as Quadratiis, 
Diogemtus, Hcgcsippus, etc, let us confine oursclics to 
the ample and dccisue testimony of Justjii Mart)T and 
Irenams 

a Justin was a philosopher, and did not embrace 
Chnstiani^' till he had completely failed to pacif) his 
awakened conscience in almost all the existing schools of 
philosophy He became an ornament of the Infant Church, 
defended its faith w'lth sterling ability and extensive eru- 
dition, and ultimatcl) sealed his testimony wntli his blood 
m the 3 ear of our I^rd 166 Of his wntings extant, two, 
lus Apologies and his Dialogue with Tr)'pho, are indis- 
putably genuine 

Although in his control ersy with the Jews and Gentiles 
It was not necessary for him to appeal frequently to the 
New Testament, these hooks contain no less than betw'een 
thirty and forty copious and unmistakable quotations from 
Us historical books, and arc besides regularly saturated, 
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so to speak, wth Scnpture phraseology and Scnpture 
imagery The following quotations, met with “ within the 
compass of half a page,” show that the first three Gospels 
were widely known in his days “ And in other words He 
says, ‘Depart from Me into outer darkness, which the 
Father hath prepared for Satan and his angels ’ (Matt x\\ 
41 ‘And, again. He said in other words, ‘I give unto 
you power to tread upon serpents, scorpions, and venomous 
beasts, and upon all the power of the enemy’ (Luke \ 
19) ‘And before He was crucified. He said, the Son of 
Man must suffer many things, and be rejected of the 
Scnbes and Pharisees, and be crucified and nse again the 
third day ’ (Mark vm 31) ” 

He quotes the very words of Matthew in his attempt to 
indentify John the IBaptist with Elias, speaks of tlie new 
name given to Simon, and also of the title Boanerges given 
to the two sons of Zebedee, with obvious reference to the 
Gospel of Mark, and quotes the last memorable prayer of 
Christ on die Cross — Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My Spint” — given only by Luke He calls the Gospels 
Memoirs of the Apostles, or simply memoirs, and affirms 
that they “ were composed by the Apostles, and those who 
followed them,” an assertion w’hich clearly shows that he 
speaks of Matthew and John as Apostles, and Mark and 
Luke as their followers He moreover says that, m the 
services held in his day and generation, “ the Memoirs of 
the Apostles, or the wntmgs of the Prophets, are read as 
long as the time admits,” clearly showing that the homage 
paid to the New Testament was in no way infenor to that 
accorded to the Old 

I Iremeus succeeded Pothinus in the Bishopric of Lyons 
about AD 177, and so flounshed dunng the last three 
decades of the second century He Avas a disciple of 
Polycarp, and therefore so intimately connected with the 
Apostolic times that his testimony may be quoted as in the 
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highest degree important and decisive He was evidently 
a man of vast information, and a voluminous ^vnter , but 
with the exception of his five books against heresies, all his 
works are lost He mentions the code of the New Testa- 
ment m contradistinction to that of the Old Testament, and 
calls It the Oracles of God He alludes to and quotes from 
all the books of tlie New Testament canon, excepting tlie 
Epistles to Philemon and Jude and the Third of John The 
value of his testimony is seen m the fact that, according to 
Dr Tischendorf, about four hundred allusions to the 
Gospels, of which more than eighty are quotations from the 
Gospel of John, are scattered through these five books 
The following is the tnumphant way m which he speaks 
of the genuineness, authenticity, and canonicity of tlie New 
Testament narratives “We have not received the know- 
ledge of the way of our salvation by any other than those 
by whom the Gospel has been brought to us , which Gospel 
they first preached, and afterwards by the will of God com 
mitted to writing, that it might be for time to come the 
foundation and pillar of our faith For after our Lord rose 
from the dead, and they were endued from above wth the 
power of the Holy Ghost coming doivn upon them, they 
received a perfect knowledge of all tilings They then went 
forth to all the ends of the earth, declarmg to men the 
blessing of heavenly peace, having all of them, and every 
one alike, the Gospel of God. Matthew, then among the 
Jews, wrote a Gospel m their own language, while Peter 
and Paul were preaching the Gospel at Rome and founding 
a Church there And, after their exil^ Mark also, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us m ivntmg 
the things that had been preached by Peter , and Luke, the 
compamon of Paul, put down in a book the Gospel preached 
by him Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, who 
also leaned upon His breast, he likewise published a Gospel 
while he dwelt at Ephesus, m Asia ” 
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Here, if anywhere, is testimony of the most convincing 
kind ! Irenmus not only afiirms that the Gospels are four 
in number, but resorts to some fanciful arguments, such as 
the four great points of the compass and die four faces of a 
Cherubim, to prove that there can be only four Gospels, not 
one more and not one less 

c The Muratonan canon, discovered by the learned 
man whose name it bears in a manuscript in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, comes, properly speaking, behveen Justin 
and Iremeus, havmg been written about the year 170, a 
short time after die composition of the Shepherd of 
Hennas, dunng the episcopate of Bishop Pius, his brother 
Tins valuable fragment proves the canomcity of all the 
books of the New Testament, except a few of the epistles, 
regarding which it is only silent 

The author of this mutilated catalogue thus sets forth the 
Divine authorship and unity of the Gospels “Though 
vanous points are taught in each of the Gospels, it makes 
no difference to the faidi of belie\ers, since, in all of diem, 
all things are declared by one informing Spmt concerning 
the nativity, the passion, the resurrection, the conversation 
[of our Lord] nith His disciples, and His double advent, at 
first in humility, and afterwards in royal power, as He will 
yet appear " The testimony of Clemens Alexandnnus, who 
gives an account of the order m winch the four Gospels 
were composed, and w'ho draws a sharp line of demarcation 
between these and the Apocryphal Gospels, belongs to this 
period 

We come now to the Post-Apostohe Fathers, 01 those 
who flounshed in the thnd and fourth centimes It will 
require a regular volume to present the copious, ncli, and 
exphcit testimony of this penod in all its entirety Nor 
IS it necessary to do so It is necessary to take pams to 
discover the sources of a broad river like the Amazon, but 
no trouble is needed to show its prodigious volume and 
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sea-like expanse, as mth the huge mass of waters discharged 
by Its innumerable tnbutanes, it slowly advances where it is 
destined to lose itself in the unfathomable and almost in- 
terminable ocean We will therefore pass o\er the goodly 
host of witnesses before us, and catOchise and examine the 
three or four dmnes who appear at first sight taller than 
most of them 

a TertuUian flounshed only a few years after Irenseus, 
and died in the year 222 He says “ Among the Apostles 
John and Matthew teach us the faith , among Apostolic men, 
Luke and hlark refiresh it" He emphatically affirms that 
the four Gospels had been received from the very begmning 
in all the Churches , and he bnngs foru'ard this undisputed 
fact to oppose the curtailed edition of Luke used by the 
disciples of the heretic Maraon He frequently refers to 
the Acts of the Apostles under the title of Luke’s Commen- 
tary , and, m the words of Dr Lardner, we meet with in his 
books “ more and larger quotations of the small volume of 
the New Testament, tlian there are of all the works of 
Cicero in wnters of all characters for several ages " 

Let us here quote what Pale) says of the extent of tem- 
tory coiered by the testimony already produced *'It is 
now onl) about one hundred and fifty )ears smee Christ 
was crucified, and within this penod, to say nothing of the 
Apostolic Fatliers who have been noticed already, we have 
Justyn Mart)T at Neapohs, Theophilus at Antioch, Irenmus 
in France, Clement at Alexandria, Tertulhan at Carthage, 
quoting the same books of historical scriptures, and, I may 
sa)', quoting these alone ” 

b About thirty years after Tertulhan came Ongen of 
Alexandria, a learned divine and voluminous writer, who 
recommended Chnstiamt) , both by the excellencies of his 
wntings and by the lofty, though perhaps somewhat ascetic, 
Mrtues of a smgularly elevated life He says, in an extract 
from his ivntings gnen by Eusebius, that "the four Gospels 
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alone are received without dispute by the whole Church of 
God under heaven ” Regarding the Acts of the Apostles 
he says, “And Luke also once more sounds the trumpet 
relating the Acts of the Apostles.” He mote a threefold 
exposition of most of the books of the New Testament, 
VIZ , Scholia or Short Notes, Tomes or Extensive Commen- 
taries, and Harmonies and Tracts for the people. His 
testimony to the genuineness of the New Testament is as 
full as could be desired 

c Eusebius, Bishop of Ca2sarea, flourished about the 
year 315 He was a man of extensive leammg, and a 
diligent student of what might be called, even m his 
days, the antiquities of the Church, of which he mote a 
comprehensive and entertaining History — a popular work, 
of which an Enghsh version may be found in every good 
library 

After a careful study of the records of the penod mter- 
vening betiveen the death of Christ and his own time, he 
divides the various books of the New Testament into two 
classes — those which had been unanimously received by 
the Church as canonical, and those regarding the canonicity 
of which there had been some dispute The former, called 
by him Achmoledged Divine Wiihngs, are the four Gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of Paul, the First 
Epistle of John, and the First of Peter The latter, called 
Conti adt Jed Writings, are the Epistle of James, the Epistle 
of Jude, Second Epistle of Peter, the Second and Third 
Epistles of John, and the Revelation These disputed 
books, however, had generally been received as of Divine 
origin Eusebius further mentions the Apocryphal Senp- 
tures as books which had been unanimously rejected from 
the very beginning 

His testimonj. may be regarded as the concurrent testi- 
mony of the Church of the first three centunes, and shows 
that the New Testament had been received as of canonical 
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authonly by the eminent Christians of these early limes 
after careful investigation 

d The last witness we shall examine is Jerome, who 
flourished in the latter half of llic fourth ccntuiy He 
was both a scholar and an anliquanin, and his testimony, 
seconded and supported by suitable researches, extensue 
tra\cls, and a long residence m Palestine, is of the most 
%aluable kind In his Epistle to Paiiliniis, on the study of 
the Ploly Scriptures, he presents a catalogue of the various 
books of the New Testament He mentions the four 
Gospels in their present order, speaks of the Acts as a 
production of Luke, refers to St Paul’s Epistles to the 
Seicn Churches indicated in the Canon, as well as to his 
Epistles to Timothy, litus, and Philemon, alludes to the 
General EpisUcs of Peter, John, and Jude, whom he calls 
Apostles, and represents the Rc\ elation as a tissue of “holy 
mjstenes” He refers to the current doubts concerning 
the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrew's, but 
from a passage found elsewhere in his works we may con- 
clude that he himself was convinced of it 

There is not the slightest necessity for our pursuing the 
stream of testimony farther, inasmuch as from this period it 
has come doivn, broadening and broadening, till in our day 
It has become a vast occan-hke expanse, smiling, so to 
speak, o\er the most ctitliscd regions of the globe ' 

11— Till TcSTIMONV Ot lllE EaRL\ IIl-REllCS 

The testimony of the Heretical winters of the first three 
centuncs of the Chnstian era to the genuineness, authen- 
ticity, and integrity of the New Testament Canon is ei cn 
more valuable than that of the Christian bathers of this 
age We cannot but receive it with the unbounded con- 
fidence which we instinctively attach to the testimony of 
Judas Iscanot to the spotless purity of Christ's character 
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and motives Had CJinst been the author of a fraud 
secretly hatched in the quietude of His narrow circle of 
disciples, or had there been a flaw in His character, or a 
blot in His plan, Judas would certainly ha\c been aware of 
It, and therefore, w’hen he publicly confesses that he has 
sinned in betraying “innocent blood,” throws aw'ay his 
ill-gotten money, and m a fit of uncontrollable remorse 
goes and hangs himself, the thorough rectitude of Christ’s 
motives, together with the virgin punty of His life and 
character, is proved to a demonstration 

Now some of the heresiarchs of these early times were 
thrust out of the Church , and if the wntings on w'hich its 
filth was based had been spurious, they w'ould have been 
the first persons to have declared them to be such And, 
therefore, when they not only admit their genuineness, but 
try to prop up their erroneous s}'stems by authoritatnc 
quotations from them, the great reverence paid to them as 
tile productions of inspired men is demonstrated Their 
testimony is condensed in the following paragraphs 
a Simon Magus and Cennthus were heretics of the 
Apostolic age Hippolytus, a disciple of Irenreus, WTote 
an elaborate treatise on heresy, and in this, recentlj dis- 
coiered, there are many quotations from a writing named 
“ the Great Announcement,” or an account of the Revelation 
with which Smion hlagus professed to have been favoured, 
drawTi out by one of his disciples. These extracts embody 
clear and definite allusions to the Gospel of Matthew', while 
the First Epistle of Paul to the Connthians is referred to in 
a manner which shows that he regarded it as on a par -with 
the Old Testament in canonical authority The Cenn- 
thians, according to Epiphanius, “made use of Matthew’s 
Gospel hke the Ebionites on account of the human 
genealogy,” but rejected the Epistles of Paul The fact 
that the New Testament refers to the forms of heresy 
promulgated by thc'ie sects —not to its later manifcstaticns 
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in vogue in the second and third centunes — is a proof that 
it was actually wntten m the early age in which it professes 
to have been composed 

b The Ophites belong to tlie sub-Apostohe age The 
passages quoted by Hippolytus from tlieir writings contain 
allusions to the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John, and 
several of the epistles 

e Basihdes, who lived not long after, was the head of 
one of the many Gnostic sects which strove to assimilate 
Christianity to airrcnt systems of philosophy Far from 
attempting to bring the New Testament into disrepute, he 
tnes to squeeze his erratic s)'stem out of its difterent books 
He calls the Epistles of Paul “ Scripture,” and introduces 
quotations from them by the w ell-known formula, “ It is 
WTitten ” Ihe fragments of his wntings preserved in Hip- 
polytus contain plain references to the Gospels of Matthew, 
Luke, and John, as well as to several of the epistles 
d Valentinus began to propagate his system a short time 
after Basihdes had succeeded in estabhshing his He 
quotes from the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians as 
“ Scripture,” and refers clearly to the Gospels of Matthew, 
Luke, and John He distinctly quotes Paul as his authonty 
and guide, as Basihdes had quoted Peter as his This 
circumstance shows that heresy could not be propagated in 
those early times except when paraded under the assumed 
sanction of an Apostle of Chnst 
e Heracleon, a contemporary of Valentinus, was the first 
commentator of the New Testament Some fragments of 
his Commentary on Luke and John have been preserved 
by Clement of Alexandria and Ongen , and these contain 
allusions to the Gospel of Matthew^, to the Epistles of Paul 
to the Romans and to the Connthians, and to one of Paul’s 
Pastoral Epistles to Timothy Tlie fact that elaborate 
commentaries were w'nttcn to explain the meaning of 
disputed passages, and to account for apparent discrepan- 

H 
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cies, shows the profound reverence paid lo these boohs 
as the inspired oracles of God 

f Passing over minor sects, we come to Marcion, who 
avowedlj based his dogmas on a. collection of the sacred 
wntings, which he divided into two jiarts, vir , the “ Gospel ” 
and the “Apostoheon” His Gospel ivas a recension of 
Luke, with numerous interpolations, and his Apostoheon 
contained all the Lpistles of Paul excepting that to the 
Hebrews and those called Pastoral His testimony to the 
genuineness of these books of the New Testament is clear 
and definite Marcion was excommunicated for miscon- 
duct, and w'ould have gladly overturned the documentarj 
basis of Christianity, if such an act of destruction had only 
been possible 

g Tatian, a contemporary of Marcion, -wrote a harmony 
of the four Gospels called the Diatessaron Who can call 
his testimony in question ? Is not Iremcus correct when 
he tnumphantly aftirras, “So well established arc our 
Gospels that even teachers of error themselves bear testi- 
mony to them even they rest their objections on the 
foundation of the Gospels ” ? 

Under this head we may bring forw'ard the CMdence m 
favour of the genuineness and authenticity of the New 
Testament embodied m tlie Apocrj'phal literature associated 
with It These writings presuppose the existence of our 
Gospels, and are intended to supiilemcnt, not contradict, 
the narratives embodied m them The Gospel of the 
Infancy, for instance, fills tliat portion of the life of Chnst 
on which the canonical Gospels arc almost entirely silent, 
wath a number of >vild, fantastic, and ndiculous wonders 
and mimcles The Gospel of James was evidently wntten 
to confirm and adorn the account given m Matthew and 
Luke of tlie miraculous conception of Chnst in the womb 
of Virgin Mary And the Acts of Pilate confirm the main 
facts given m the New Testament regarding the crucifixion 
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and resurrechon of Chnst The account given in this book 
of the tnal of Chnst is based on, and presupposes the 
existence of John’s Gospel No one can compare these 
spurious uith the genuine Gospels without nobemg a chasm 
between tliese two classes of wntmgs as wide as that which 
separates tnitli from falsehood 

III —The Testimony op Heathen Adversaries 

But our testimony comes not only from fnends, true and 
false, but from the camp of our enemies Not only do the 
early Chnstian fathers and heretics, but the infidel uTiters 
of the first three centunes, bear testimony to the genuineness, 
authenticity, and integnty of the New Testament Senptures 
In their most virulent attacks on Chnstianity they never 
hesitate to refer to these books as both genume and 
authentic, and, instead of depreciating their historical value, 
they tty to convert the facts they relate into arguments 
against the religion they teach. The mfidehty of those 
early times occupies a position the very antipodes of that 
occupied by the mfidehty of these days , the miraculous 
story mwoven in Gospel narrative, the stock theme of 
infidel attack now, was tlien universally admitted by the 
enemies as well as the fnends of Chnstianity 

a The acutest and the most malignant of the opponents 
of Clmstianity who flounshed in these early times iras 
Celsus, who lived in the latter part of the second century 
He wrote against Christianity a book called the True 
Word, considerable portions of which are preserved in his 
own words in Ongen’s reply to it, now extant In these 
extracts there are no less than eighty clear and defimte 
references to the New Testament All the pnncipal events 
of Chnst’s hfe, from His immaculate conception to His 
resurrection and ascension, are referred to and ridiailed 
The miracles of Chnst are represented as real occurrences, 
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but explained away as tricks of legerdemain The Chnsban 
books are again and again referred to, and the absurdity of 
the rebgion taught m them is proved by passages drawn 
from them Celsus w-as both learned and acute, and as he 
liv ed only about a hundred years after the events narrated 
in the Gospels, he could have easily ascertamed their 
spurious and deceptive character, had not these books been 
genmne and authentic. 

b Porph)'ry, who was bom 230 a d , wns a learned and 
sensible opponent of Chnstianit)' By extensive travels, 
friendly intercourse with the sect of the Nazarenes, and 
researches conducted for a number of }'ears with abihty and 
diligence, he rendered himself competent to sit in judgment 
on the genuineness and authenticity of the Canon But 
while he represented some of the propheaes of Daniel as 
narratives penned after the ev'ents referred to had occurred, 
he does not express the slightest doubt as to the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the writings contaming the facts 
and doclnnes of Chnsbanity He directly refers to the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John, the Acts, and the 
Epistle to the Galatians He admits the miracles, and, like 
Celsus, tnes to destroy Chnstianity with w'eapons drawn from 
what may be called the armouiy of the New Testament 

c Julian, the Apostate, liv'cd a century later From 
vanous extracts from his vvntmgs, given by Jerome and 
Cynl, It IS evident that he admitted the genumeness and 
authenticity of the New Testament, and even accepted the 
miracles of Chnst as estabhshed facts He points out the 
difference between the genealogy given in Matthew and that 
given m Luke, notiemg these evangelists by name, admits 
that the Gospel of John was wntten later than the other 
three, and refers to sev eral facts chronicled in the Acts of the 
Apostles He dwells upon die antiquity of the New Testa- 
ment, and takes its genumeness and authenticity for 
granted 
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IV — The Testimony of Manoscripts, Versions, etc 

The genuineness, authenhcit)% and integnty of the New 
Testament m general are further attested by die ancient 
^e^slons and manusenpts of the New Testament in ex- 
istence To begin T.’ith the ancient translations of the New 
Testament, the Peshito, or tlie Synac, or Aramaic version, 
referred to by several of the Fathers, could not have been 
made later than the middle of the second century The 
old Latin version, made at Carthage, has been traced by the 
learned to about the same penod The Ethiopic and the 
Armenian versions were made in the middle of the fourth 
century , and the Gothic was made not much later There 
IS no use in bnnging tlie testimony further down, as all 
sensible men are agreed that there is an unbroken chain of 
translations of the New Testament connecting the present 
century with the apostolic times 

Again, as to the manusenpts extant, the oldest may be 
traced, with one exception to be noticed, to the fourtli 
century , and, through the manuscripts examined by Jerome 
when he rensed the old Latin version, they may be traced 
back to the Apostolic times The manusenpts extant are 
no less than seven hundred in number, and a careful colla- 
tion of them, in conjunction iMth an equally careful examina- 
tion of the citations from the New Testament with which 
the wntmgs of the Fathers abound, may enable us to ascer- 
tain the very words which flowed from the pens of the sacred 
penmen, or wrere dictated to their amanuenses 

We cannot close this branch of evidence without a refer- 
ence to the Sinaitic manuscript recently discovered by Dr 
Tischendorf amid difficulties of an insuperable character 
thrown in his way by w'hat maj^be called the spint of mono- 
poly embodied in pnestly cunning, or by monastic exclusive- 
ness One cannot read his interestmg little book entitled, 
VTien were our Gospels w ntten ? ” to w'hich an account of 
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the clmalrous disco\er) is prefixed, without feeling sure 
that this ancient Greek manusenpt, traced b)’ the disco\ ercr 
to the second centur)’, has been providentially brought to 
light to silence the objections, doubts, and canls circulated 
by designing men to bnng die sacred canon of the New 
Testament into disrepute 

A word about the monumental e\idence in favour of the 
histoncal \alue of the Nev\ Testament, and we shall ha\e 
done The innumerable tombs found in tlic Catacombs of 
Rome, together with the figures, effigies, and inscriptions 
engraved thereon, attest all the remarkable facts of Gospel 
histoiy the miracles of Christ, His death, burial, resurrec- 
tion and ascension, wnth symbolical representations of the 
parables of Chnst, and the broad features of His general 
teachings, are found recorded, as it w ere, in almost ever}' 
nook and comer of these subterranean halls of the illus- 
tnous dead of the Church of the first three centuries We 
need not dwell on these now, as we shall have in a separate 
discourse to take a detailed notice of the confirmation and 
w id clucid ition Gospel histoiy derives from those dens and 
caves to which persecution obliged the first professors of 
Chnstianit}’ to betake themselves 

Such are tlie pnncipal items of the External Evidence 
which ma} be presented in favour of the genuineness, authen- 
tiatj, and mtegnty of the vanous books of the New' Testa- 
ment m general, and of its histoncal books in particular 
We need not say tliat they are a thousandfold more satis- 
factorj than the few sporadic proofs arra} ed by Professor 
Max Muller in attestation of his view of the high antiquit} 
of the Rig Veda. Here } ou hav'e not merely a few uncon- 
nected facts and scattered allusions, but one entire and 
unbroken chain connecting the times w'hen these Senptures 
were penned vntli our own Nor is the testimony we bnng 
forward one-sided, borne bj one counti}', nation, language, 
religion, or secU 
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We have Jev\s and Gentiles, Greeks and Barbanans, 
Heretics and Infidels, friends and foes, all uniting their 
\ Dices in concurrent, copious, and irresistible testimony to 
the unexceptionable accuracy of our Sacred Senptures 
And the sceptics, who tiy to depreciate their histoncal 
\alue, have not even a shadow of proof to bring fonvard 
m favour of their avowed mfidelity Like the great free- 
thmkers of modem Germany, they carp where they should 
judge, dogmatise where they should reason, and pile up 
theones where they should present proofs They ignore, or 
wilfully forget, the fact that no book has come domi to us 
from those early times vntli a stream of testimony m favour 
of Its credibility or acceptability so mighty and uresistible 
as that which prov'es the genumeness, autlienticity, and 
integrity of the New Testament 

The learned and clever author of the Eclipse of Faith 
shows, in his half-senous and half-playful style, how, if all 
the Bibles of the world vv'ere made blank by an inauspicious 
muacle, the lost treasure might be recovered The memories 
of Cliristian men and Christian women, on which almost all 
Its precious verses are mdehbly engraved, would restore to 
Christendom almost the entire sacred text of wluch it would 
find Itself so suddenly, and m such a strange manner, 
depnved Every Christian would bnng out of the garner 
of his memory the verses suited to his circumstances and 
tastes, and in this manner its different portions, appro- 
priated and assimilated by different mmds, would be re- 
stored almost in their ongmal integrity The few verses 
not found m the sacred house of Christian memory, would 
be supplied by the religious literature of the age 

We may venture the assertion that if the whole of the 
New Testament were lost, or rather made blank by the 
malignant influences of an evil star, the treasure could be 
very easily recov ered If the sacred literature of the first 
three centunes of the Christian era were examined, and the 
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citations from the New Testament embodied therein, were 
culled and systematically arranged, the lost Canon would be 
restored, and the faith of Christendom nourished and 
strengthened by the food Chnst Himself had provided 
through the instrumenLihty of His inspired Apostles 

No book has been embalmed m human hearts amid such 
deep feelings of reverence and love, no book has been 
enshnned in human memories witli such c\uberancc of 
care , no book has had in this world a career so chequered 
and so grand, and no book has, amid vicissitudes and 
reverses of the most appalling character, shown a vitality so 
elastic, and an indestructibility so complete, as the Bible, 
\Yith Its two parts of the Old and New Testaments ’ 



VI. 

INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

— I — 

The high antiquity of the Rig Veda is proved by internal, 
as well as the external evidence indicated in the opening 
paragraph of my last lecture Its language, the forms of 
expression, the phiaseology, and the imagery of which it 
IS full, the local allusions m which it abounds, and the 
glimpses of social life it presents, all tend to mark it as one 
of the oldest books extant in any country in the world 
The language of the Rig Veda is Sanscrit in its incipient 
stages of development, as far removed from the polished 
and perfected Sanscnt of later times as the English of 
Chaucer is removed from the English of Tennyson, it 
therefore traces its composition to those pnmitive times 
when the nch and sonorous language of the gods was m 
what may be called an erabryomc state The forms of 
expression ivith which the sacred hymns are draped are 
archaic, the imagery tliey present is simple and un- 
adorned, the habits of thought they indicate are those 
of a people passing through the incipient stages of progress, 
and the features of social hfe they disclose are decidedly of 
a patnarchal order 

The Rig Veda Sanhitas irresistibly lead the mind 
back to those good old times when the simple pleasures, 
the innocent pastimes, and the rough but honest manners 
of a sturdy agncultural people had not been displaced by 
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the refined lux.unes, the vapid dissipations, and the elaborate 
etiquette of a more civilised state of life , when human de- 
fection firom the worship of One Living and True God had 
not degenerated mto gross types of idolatry, when the 
pnnciples and forces of nature were regarded and adored as 
living beings of superhuman, if not Divine, power , when 
human thought naturally expressed itself in ivhat Milton . 
calls harmonious numbers, and prose composition was 
despised , when the sunplest ideas were conveyed through 
the simplest symbols, and logical analysis and philosophical 
generalisation were unknomi. 

In hke manner the genumeness, autlienticity, and in- 
tegnty of the New Testament m general, and of its liistoncal 
books m particular, are proved, not only by means of an 
external evidence a hundredfold more convincing than what 
can be arrayed in favour of die historical value of any other 
ancient book in existence, but by an internal evidence 
equally cogent and satisfactory The language in which 
the New Testament is ivritten, its simple, unassuming style, 
Its composite form of expression , its local and histoncal 
allusions, both direct and incidental , its undesigned coin- 
cidences, and the harmony whicli subsists betiveen its 
different parts, — all these, together with the evident im- 
possibihty of anythmg like a successful attempt to inter- 
polate or tamper with its sacred text, tend to refer its 
composition to the era which intervenes between the 
accession of Herod the Great and the destruction of 
Jerusalem — ^that is, to the age when it professes to have 
been wntten 

The Internal Evidence in favour of the genmneness, 
authenticity, and integnty of the New Testament ranges 
Itself under the followmg heads 

I — -The Language and Style of die New Testament 

II — The Local and Histoncal Allusions scattered 

through the New Testaraenti 
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III — The Undesigned Coincidences by means of whicli 
the different parts of the New Testament con- 
firm each other 

i\ — ^The Impossibility of a Successful Attempt to 
forge a book like tiie New Testament, or to 
tamper with its teitt 

Let me add what I said m roy last lecture, that the 
lunits of a Single discourse make it impossible for me to do 
anjthmg more than present the salient features of the 
argument imder each of these four heads. 


I — The Language and Style of the New Testajient 

a You are aw’are that the New Testament was originally 
WTitten m Greek There is a tradition, not unsupported by 
reliable testimony, to the effect that two of its twenty-seven 
books, nz , the Gospel of hlatthew and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, were at first written in Hebrew , but as they w^ere 
early translated into Greek, either by the authors themselves 
or under their supervision, the fact does not clash with our 
general assertion tliat the New Testament was originally 
wntten in Greek 

Now the Greek of the New Testament is not the pure 
and polished Greek of classic times, but the mixed, adul- 
terated Greek, which resulted from the fusion of the ^'a^ous 
dialects of ancient Greece consequent on the Macedonian 
conquest, and which became a sort of Lingita-Franca ui the 
Eoman Empire This composite and corrupt language was 
m the first century spoken and wTitten by the educated 
classes throughout Syna, of which country Palestme was 
regarded as a province, as Enghsh is spoken and wntten 
by the educated classes m India And this, therefore, is 
precisely the language w'hich the wnters of the New 
Testament, anxious as they were to secure the widest 
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possible circulation to their works, or to stamp upon 
them the character of umvereahty, would most naturally 
employ 

h The New Testament Greek, moreover, is not merely 
the rough, rugged, composite Greek spoken by the educated 
classes in S3ma in the first century, but that Greek further 
vitiated by Oriental idioms and Hebraistic forms of ex- 
pression The Hebraisms with which the New Testament 
abounds consist in an inevitable transference to its Greek 
of a veiy^ large number of the grammatical constructions, 
words, phrases, and forms of speech essentially Hebrew 
We say inevitable transfeience because, though the language 
of ancient Greece was one of the most copious, flexible, 
and powerful in the world, it could not possibly express all 
the sublime ideas of Christianity without such assistance as 
was utilised by the wnters of the New Testament 

These Hebraisms prove that the waters of the sacred 
books of the New Testament canon were not only inhabi- 
tants of S3ma, but Hebrews by birth, thorouglily versed in 
their national modes of thought and expression, but not so 
well rooted and grounded m Greek as to be entirely freed 
from their mfluences Amongst them there was certainly 
a man of learmng, but he had been brought up at the feet 
of an eminent Hebrew scholar, not in schools of Greek 
scholarship 

c But there is a pecuhanty in the Greek of the New 
Testament which indubitably places its composition some- 
where between the reign of Herod the Great and the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus This Greek is further 
corrupted by a number of Latinisms which became fashion- 
able when Palestine was in reahty, if not in name, a Roman 
province The use of such words as Cenitttton, Ltgion, 
Denarius, Census, etc., shows that the books were composed 
when not merely the Greek, but the Roman influence 
predominated in Palestine And this joint influence of a 
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foreign character prevailed only in the age coming behveen 
the accession of Herod the Great and the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the Jewish pohty by Titus, not m any time previous 
or subsequent to this penod 

d From the language we come to the style of the New 
Testament, and herein ne find additional evidence in 
support and confirmation of the conclusion that its various 
books were composed at the tune vhen they are said to 
have been wntten, and by the parties ^\hose names they 
bear The books are written in the rough, rugged, and 
earnest style employed by ordinary men when their atten- 
tion IS more fixed on the truths they proclaim than the 
w'ords they make use of, not m tlie polished and attractive 
style w’lnch only men of supenor education can command 
In the New Testament we notice neither the attractive 
imager}', the bnlliant antitheses, and the harmonious flow 
of words by which the wntings of ancient Greek authors 
are said to be charactensed , nor the inflated diction, the 
incongruous metaphors, and the harsh transitions which a 
half educated man, ambitious of distinguishing himself as a 
writer, cannot avoid Its simple, rugged, and earnest style 
accords exactly with w’hat w'e know of the position, circum- 
stances, and character of the waiters, and is therefore an 
indisputable proof of genuineness 

e The absence of anytlimg like an anachronism in the 
language and style of the New Testament proves the 
integnty of its text, or its freedom from interpolation Had 
passages been foisted in some time after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, when all purely Hebraistic influences had been 
extinguished, and Latin influences were paramount, a 
marked discordance between their language and diction 
and those of the portions ivntten before this revolution 
had been accomplished could scarcely have been avoided 
The absence, therefore, of anything in the language fitted 
to disturb Its harmony with the spirit of the t mes w'hen the 
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several books are said to have been •written, proves their 
integnty as well as their genuineness 

Observe, also, that the New Testament could not pos- 
sibly have been wntten in the language m which it is 
wntten in any period previous to the time when Judea 
became a Roman province, or m any period subsequent to 
the time when the civil polity of the Jews was enhrely 
destroyed , and you cannot but conclude that its linguistic 
peculianties thoroughly accord ivith all we know of the 
position and circumstances of die wnters 

II. — The Local and Historical Allusions scattered 
OVER THE New Testament 

If you caiefully study a histoncal play of Shakespeare, 
01 a histoncal novel of Sir Walter Scott, you will meet a 
variety of anadironisras, or allusions, histoncal or ethno- 
logical, such as are correct enough when applied to the age 
and countty in which llie •wnter hved, but wholly inaccurate 
when applied to the times and scenes which he endeavours 
to portray. 

The most intelligent and gifted authors cannot, in 
dismtemng the burled 1 ‘ealities of a past age, wholly 
emanapate themselves from the spint and influences of 
their own. And so in the most elaborate productions of 
the best of dramatists and novelists, you find facts men^ 
tioned, manners depicted, and customs and institutions 
alluded to, which are all out of place, being realities of 
the ages when the wnters lived rather than of those of 
which they attempt to present vmd, lifelike sketches and 
pictures 

Hence it is impossible to foige a set of ivntiiigs, and 
asenbe them to -wnters who lived in a past age, without 
betraying by unmistakable signs the veiy thing to be 
concealed, viz., their forgery. It is also a matter of fact 
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that, ttlienever a literaiy forgery has been attempted, it has 
been detected, and us author publicly exposed Now, if it 
IS generally impossible to execute a literary foigery with 
success, It IS particularly so when an attempt is made to 
forge a set of wntings like those embodied in the New 
Testament The New Testament depicts scenes enacted 
in, perhaps, the most revolutionary period of Tmnsh histoiy^, 
and IS full of allusions, boUi direct and incidental, to the 
politics, manners, and cti<!toms, not only of the Jews, but 
also of the Greeks and Romans Its narratives embrace a 
transitional and striking penod of histoiy, cover a wide 
extent of temtoiy, and present glimpses of the political and 
social condition of the fairest and most civilised countnes 
under the world-inde suay of ancient Rome 
Now, a set ofuntings like those contained m the New 
Testament, if forged, would be more decidedly liable to 
detection than a set of writings embnacing a less stirring 
and. cientful penod, covering a smaller extent of temtory, 
and embodying fewer local allusions The more extraor- 
dinary and anomalous the penod depicted in a literary 
fabncation is, the more numerous arc the chances of 
detection The wader the extent of territory covered by 
such a production is, the more numerous are the chanceo 
of detection And lastly, the more numerous and more 
minute and incidental the allusions embodied are, the 
more numerous are the chances of detection. Noiv, all 
the circumstances whicli tend to multiply almost indefi- 
nitely the chances of detection and exposure in a literaiy 
fabrication arc combined in the New Testament 
Let us prove («) that the New Testament portrays scenes 
enacted in one of the most exciting and anomalous periods 
m the annals of a peculiar people , {b) that its narratives 
cover a wide and almost illimitable territory, a temtory 
coextensive With the entire empire of ancient Rome, and 
(c) that the local allusions of w'hich it is full are not only 
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\ ery great in number, but minute, oblique, and incidental m 
llieu" character 

a The penod of Je^\lsh history portrayed, naturally and 
incidentally, but not designedly, in the New Testament 
IS not merely eventful, but remarkably transitional and 
anomalous in its character It ^^as emphatically a penod 
of frequent changes, harsh transitions, and violent re^o- 
lutions The administrative s)'stcm or the rlgtntc of Pales- 
tine was radically and essentially altered no less than fi\ e 
times within the penod of about half a century It was at 
first a united kingdom under a native ruler, then a cluster 
of pnncipahties under native Ethnarchs and Tetrarchs, 
then a country partly consisting of such pnncipahties and 
partly reduced to a Roman province, then united once 
more under a native sovereign, and lastly a state wholly 
reduced to the condition of a Roman province, but yet 
subject in some respects to the control of the Jewish 
sovereign of a neighbounng kingdom 

In the midst of these political convulsions the countrj' 
enjoyed certain peculiar privileges, such as ga^e it a unique 
character among the dependencies of Rome, in consequence 
of the fact that it had been made over to the Romans by 
an influential faction, not conquered by them It was 
regarded as an allied state, was allowed a sort of autonomj, 
and was placed under political circumstances which de- 
veloped a double government similar to what obtained in 
Bengal when the Nawab of Murshedabad was something 
more than an illustnous pcnsionel- Now these changes, 
together witli the pnvileges they left intact, are all referred 
to mcidentally, not designedly, in the New Testament, 
nor can a single mistake be discovered among the innu- 
merable allusions casually made to the varied transitions of 
an emmently revolutionary penod 
If we compare what the Evangelists casually say regard- 
ing the sovereignty and character of Heiod the Great, the 
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partition of his kingdom among his sons, the diaracter of 
Archelaus, tlie reduction of Judtea to the condition of a 
Roman pronnee, the double government, the division of 
power between the Procurator and the High Pnest, the t\\o 
classes of tnbunals, cml and ecclesiastical, the two sj stems 
of taxation, die resuscitation of the united kingdom under 
Herod Agnppa, the peculiar circumstances attending his 
death, and the final restoration of the rule of Procurators, 
with the influence of Agnppa the Second in ecclesiastical 
matters — if we only compare the collateral light throwmby 
the Evangelists on these facts w^th the light thrown on 
them m die pages of the great Jewish histonan, Josephus, 
we cannot but conclude that the accurate and unexcep- 
tionable knowledge they display of the ms and outs of a 
remarkably revolutionai^' period is the knowledge of con- 
temporaries and eye-witnesses, not that of men who Iiad 
studied them from a distance, either of time or of place 
Tlie fact, moreoier, that even Tacitus has fallen into 
gross mistakes in treating of this period is a proof, not only 
of the complications associated with it, but also of the 
impossibility for any but a contemporar}' to be successful in 
giving a delineation so minutely exact as the one presented 
in the New Testament The nature of these local and 
historical allusions, their incidental and oblique character, 
together wuth the absence of anything like art and labour, 
precludes the supposition of an elaborate fabrication The 
change of government, for instance, consequent on the 
death of Herod the Great, is not graphically described, not 
even formally mentioned, it is simply hinted at in the 
incident of Joseph and Mary being afraid, on their return 
from Egypt, to go to Judma, m consequence of the rule 
therein of Archelaus, and of then actually choosing a town 
m Galilee, which was beyond the pole of that wicked 
jnonarch’s sway, as their place qf pbodc 

Thp ei^jppt of tcrntoiy ppycred by tjic 56 allusions 

X 
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wide as the Roman world We find within the compass of 
this small volume vivid, life-hke sketches of the political 
and social pecuhanties, not of one or two countries, but of 
all the lands united under one umbrella by the mighty 
pow'er of Rome, correct portraits of the manners and 
customs, not of one or two nationalities, but of all the 
peoples brought under the Roman sway by a scheme of 
conquest which, in comprehensiveness and success, has 
never been surpassed, scarcely ever nvalled 
The picture presented of the social and moral condition 
of the Jews, their impatience under foreign rule, their 
unmitigated and unmitigable hatred of the Romans, their 
internal divisions and clannish feuds, their uncontrollable 
and turbulent spirit, their reverence for the forms of 
religion, combined with their practical denial of its power, 
their religious controversies, carried on with the highest 
degree of theological rancour by the Phansees, the Popular, 
and the Sadducees, the Aristocratic party, their gross 
immorality and wickedness— the picture presented in the 
New Testament of the condition of the Jew's, harmonises 
in its minutest details with that draivn by the great Jewish 
historian, while their national expectation that a great 
deliverer was about to appear in their midst is referred to 
by Suetonius and Tacitus, as well as by Josephus 
Again, we find here short but vivid sketches of the 
temper and manners of the flourishing Jewish colonies 
scattered tliroughout the Roman Empire— sketches which 
accord thoroughly with what we might reasonably expect, 
and what we gather regarding them from other contemporaiy 
sources of information, such as Herod Agnppa’s letter to 
Caligula and the wntings of Philo 
Again, ghmpses are presented of the manners and 
customs of the Greeks, such as are proved unexception- 
ably correct by the concurrent testimony of heathen. his- 
tonans. Nowhere, perhaps, can yqu meet mth a truer and 
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more bfe-Iike portrait of Athens, and the cluef employment 
of her intelligent and refined people, than in the Acts of 
the Apostles, and nowhere do we see a more faithful 
catalogue of the gross vices which prevailed along with 
ancient cinhsation than m the first chapter of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans. 

Again, lie see m the New Testament the \aned features 
of Roman cnilisation stamped on a variety of incidents 
related and facts mentioned The admirable constitution 
of the Roman Empire, the mild and equitable spint of the 
Roman laiv, the justice ensbnned in the procedure of the 
Roman courts, the prinlege given to the meanest of the 
subjects to confront their accusers and speak in their 
oivn defence, the contempt with which Roman governors 
regarded all popular manifestations of faith, and the super- 
stitious attachment of the people to the national religion — 
all these, and other circumstances of the kind, are exhibited 
in their true colours by means of casual references, rather 
than a formal delmeation 

c The last number and sinking variety of the local 
allusions with which the New' Testament bnstlcs have 
already been pointed out. We have now to set fortli 
their minuteness and incidental character by a couple of 
appropnate illustrations Paul’s journey from Jerusalem to 
Rome, as desenbed in the concluding chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles, is our first example If you carefully study 
the historical and geographical treatises, as well as the 
itineranes and guide-books of these days, you will find 
that the routes indicated, the harbours touched at, and the 
towns visited in this journey, may all be venfied , while 
there is not the slightest inaccuracy m the short sketches 
the writer presents of the manners, customs, and political 
institutions of the different parts of the inde extent of 
terntoiy passed through 

The other eifample 15 borrowed from the circumstances 
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attending tlie crucifixion of Christ The Evangelists, in 
their graphic account of this central event of Gospel history, 
naturally relate a number of incidents which harmonise with 
the spmt and demands of the law then prevalent m the 
Roman world so completely, that their claims as eye- 
witnesses and ear-wtnesses of what they narrate are placed 
above suspicion 

Christ IS formally sentenced to crucifixion — the formal 
sentence was demanded by the Roman law He is 
scourged — the scourging, though outrageously cruel, was 
presenbed by the Roman law He is compelled to carry 
the cross to which He was to be nailed — another requisition 
of the Roman law A superscnption is wntten over His 
head, setting forth, m three different languages, the crime 
for which He was crucified — ^another coincidence witli the 
demands of the Roman law His garment becomes the 
perquisite of the soldiers appointed to carryout the sentence 
of execution under a centunon , His fnends are allowed the 
pnvilege of burying His mangled corpse — these and other 
incidents of the great tragedy agree most thoroughly with 
the spmt and requirements of the Roman law m the case 
of persons sentenced to this most ignominious and horrible 
of all deaths 


HI* — The Undesigned Coincidences, by means of 

^VHICH THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE NeW TES- 
TAMENT CONFIRM EACH OTHER 

Dr Paley, following possibly a pregnant suggestion of 
Dr Doddridge, elaborated an important argument m 
favour of the authenticity of the narrative embodied in 
the Acts of the Apostles In the Epistles of Paul there 
are innumerable allusions to the events chronicled in that 
histoncal work, and these allusions being oblique rather 
tlian direct, incidental rutlier than fprma], casual rathgr 
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than desicpfied, and being, jnorco%ei, minutely and unev 
ceptionally accurate, the ^eracit) of both the classes of 
\mtings must needs be taken for granted in order to 
account for the wonderful hannon> subsisting between 
them In otlicr words, we meet with, m companng the 
Epistles of Paul wiUi his biographj as presented in tlie 
Acts of the Apostles, innumerable coinadences inthout 
design, sucli as could not possibly ha\c existed if the 
histoncal record had been a fabrication and the letters 
forgeries 

Dr Palc), in his ivell-knovrn treatise, Horcc PauUuie, 
takes these Ejiistles one bj one, and b) a masterh anu) 
of undesigned coincidences proi cs their liarmon) mth the 
Acts, m such a way that we arc regularly driien to the 
neccssit) of acknowledging the histoncal crcdibilitj of the 
one set of wntmgs and the genuineness of the other 

1 can only present a couple of samples In the second 
chapter of Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, icrsc 12, occur 
these words “For before that certain came from James, 
he (Peter) did cat mth the Gentiles” These worfs set 
forth casualU the prc-cmircnce cnjo)ed by James m 
Jerusalem, from which place the messengers alluded to 
had come. In sm oral places in the Acts of the Apostles 
we find the aicw of James’s position in the Churcli at 
Jerusalem, thus inadentallj set forth in these words, most 
circumstantially and expressly confirmed IMien Peter was 
miraculously dehiercd from pnson, he met his friends in 
the house of Mark, and after relating the circumstances 
attendmg his dcinerance said, “Go show these things 
unto James, and to the brethren” {'■lets mi 17) James is 
also spoken of m terms of distinction m chap wi xy and 
18, while m the debate which occurred regarding the 
necessit) of arcumcising Gentile converts, the most con- 
spicuous part 15 pla} ed by him, and his decision unanimously 
adopted by the assembl) called together 
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In tlie tliird chapter of the Second Epistle of Paul to the 
Connthians, verse i, we have these words “ Do we begin 
again to commend ourselves ? or need v e, as some others, 
epistles of commendation to you?” These words show 
that some persons had come to the Corinthian Church with 
' letters of commendation from other Churches Now if we 
turn to Acts xvm 27 we find these words “ And when he 
(Apollos) was disposed to pass into Achaia, the brethren 
wrote, exhorting the disciples to receive him ” 

These samples, being culled at random, are by no means 
of tlie best kind But yet they set forth the nature of the 
masterly argument which Paley has marshalled in favour of 
the veracity of the Acts and the Epistles of St Paul You 
cannot master it without reading the excellent book in 
which it IS presented in all its breadth, cogency, and con- 
clusiveness , and I can assure you that there are not many 
books in the English language which will more thoroughly 
repay a careful perusal than Dr Pale/s Horce Paithna 
Let me advance a step farther, and state that the grand 
argument elaborated in Horce Paulmce has been applied to 
all the books of the Old and New Testament by Mr Blunt, 
in d treatise which, in perspicuity of style, transparency of 
thought, and strength of argument, is not infenor to the 
best works of Paley 

The truth of all the historical books of the Old and New 
Testaments maybe established by the innumerable instances 
of coincidence inthout design with which they, and the 
•wntings associated with them, are fraught It is not 
necessary for me to tread this vast fie'd, my object being 
to set forth the authenticity of the New Testament rather 
than that of the whole Bible Let me therefore present a 
few instances of undesigned coincidences, fitted to prove 
the veracity of Gospel history in the fourfold aspect in 
which It IS presented in the New Testament 

In Matthew xiv i, 2, we have these words “At that time 
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Herod the Tetrarch heard of the fame of Jesus, and said 
unto las servants, This is John the Baptist, he is risen 
from the dead ” Now, why did Herod speak unto Ins 
servants in the way indicated ? Mark does not enable us 
to answer this question , he simply relates the fact as 
Matthew does Luke even, when recordmg this identical 
saying of Herod, does not enable us to account for 
that monarch's making his servants his counsellors in this 
matter 

That Evangelist, however, mentions casually in the 
eighth chapter of his Gospel what clearly and beautifully 
explains the m)^tciy He says that Jesus “went through- 
out eveiy city and village, preaching and showing the glad 
tidings of the kingdom of God , and the twelve were with 
Him, and certain w'omen, which had been healed of evil 
spirits and infirmities Mai^', called Magdalene, out of 
whom went seven devils , and Joanna, the ivtfe of Chuza, 
Herod's steroard, and Susanna, and many others” From 
this bit of information, incidentally communicated, it 
appears that Herod, having heard “many things” about 
Jesus from his servants, expressed his opmion about the 
resurrection of John the Baptist in their hearing 

This verse also explains how' the synoptists obtained the 
different items of the information they gne m their graphic 
accounts of the execution of John the Baptist 

In Matthew xxvi 67, 68, w e have these w ords “ Then did 
they spit in His face, and buffeted Him , and others smote 
Him with the palms of their hands, saying. Prophesy unto us, 
Thou Chrtst, Who ts he that smote TheeV' Why did they 
ask Him to prophesy when the striker was before Him? 
Now this question can be settled only when we consult 
Luke, who says “ that the men that held Jesus blindfolded 
Hun." Jesus was bhndfolded, and therefore He was asked 
to set forth His Divine knowledge by pointing out the man 
by whom He had been smitten Had not the history of 
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this event been true, and \videly knoira, Matthew would 
not have left his account in its present unfinished and 
confused state 

I uill present one instance more In John n 7, 
Christ says, the vater-pots with i\ater” Now, vhy 
were tliere so many uater-pots in the house -wherein the 
marriage feast, honoured by Chnst’s presence, vas held ? 
And -why were these water-pots empty? John, who only 
narrates this first of Christ’s miracles, does not enable us to 
answer these questions The other Evangehsts, however, 
casually refer to a custom of the Jews fitted to furmsh the 
explanation needed Mark, for instance, says, “all the 
Je\\s, except they wash their hands oft, eat not, holdmg the 
tradition of the elders ” For such ablution many water-pots 
were needed in the feast , and because the guests had done 
with washing their hands and were engaged in eating, these 
big vessels were empty Such coincidences, minute yet 
undesigned, scattered over the several books of the New 
Testament, are mdubitable proofs of their veracity 

IV — The impossibility of a successful attempt 10 
FORGE A BOOK LIKE THE" NeW TESTAMENT, OR TO 
TAMPER WITH ITS SACRED TEXT 

A wholesale forgery, like that supposed by critics who 
represent the diflTerent books of the New Testament as 
having been wTitten in post-apostohc times, and falsely 
ascnbed to the parties whose names they bear, was morally 
impossible The difficulties attendmg such an attempt 
must have been not merely of a fonnidable, but absolutely 
of an msuperable character Suppose an attempt w'ere 
made to forge one entire book, and add it as one of 
canonical authority to the Koran, what would be the 
consequence? Would not the entire Mohammedan world 
rise up as one man, and stigmatise it as daringly impious ? 
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Would not the whole niaclunerj' of Mohammedan power be 
set in motion to bring the offenders to justice and neutralise 
their impious proceeding ? 

Now It IS a matter of fact that the various books of the 
New Testament were added to those of the Old Testament 
as works of equal aulhoritj If these books had been 
forgeries, ivould not the Jewish converts have risen up as 
one man to resist their admission to the sacred canon? 
The Jews had as much reverence for theftr sacred Scriptures 
as the Mussulmans haie for their Koran, and Jewish con- 
verts did notjicld to their counlrj men m their veneration 
for tliese books 

Again, the Jewish clement predominated in all the 
Churches planted bj the Apostles in Palestine , and before 
the composition and circulation of the New Testament, the 
Old Testament was read m these houses of worship as 
regularl}' and as solemnly as in the sj'nagogues Now is it 
conceivable that these Churches, composed as they mainly 
were of Jews, whose iron conservatism was so decidedly 
opposed to the liberal sjnnt of Christianity, would liavc 
unanimously received a book as of equal authonty with 
those to which they had been accustomed from their child- 
hood to look up as the oracles of God, without a thorough 
and searching investigation ? 

And if It was morallj impossible for them thus to receive 
a single book without a close and scrutinising examination, 
are we to suppose that they added, one after another, no 
less than twenty-seven separate books to their sacred canon 
without the slightest inquiry as to their genuineness and 
authenticity? Are we to suppose that, though scattered 
over a wide extent of territory, they got up a general and 
widespread conspiracy to admit to their old and venerable 
canon as many spurious books as could possibly be forged 
by persons determined to mislead them? If you could 
entertain cither of tliesc preposterous suppositions, you 
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at least ought to have no difficulty in believing in a 
miracle 1 

Not only v\as anything like a wholesale forgery, but even 
a considerable corruption of the sacred te\t of the New 
Testament v\as morally impossible It is plain that the 
New Testament could not be materially altered either by 
excision or by interpolation dunng the lifetime of its 
authors They, you may be sure, v\ould not be silent 
spectators of an act of desecration fitted to pervert tfie 
truth, which they preached amid persecution and suffering, 
and for which they were ready to give up their lives They 
and their coadjutors would be the first persons to detect 
and condemn any unwarrantable liberties which individuals, 
or even associations, might take with the text of books they 
presented to the world as the oracles of God They were 
a set of Itinerant preachers, and with the help of those 
whom they appointed as pastors and evangelists, they 
placed the numerous Churches, which sprung into existence 
in consequence of their labour of love, under their control 
so decidedly, that an attempt to interpolate the books they 
delivered as inspired writmgp could not possibly succeed 

Nor could an attempt at interpolation succeed after the 
death of the Apostles Even during their lifetime the 
manusenpts of the New Testament were almost indefinitely 
multiplied, and scattered broadcast over the whole Christian 
world Witliin thirty years after the death of Chnst — that 
IS, within the lifetime of the Apostles — ^flourishing Churches 
were reared, even according to heathen testimony, in all tlie 
great aties and towns of the Roman Empire, and Chris- 
tianity attained a conspicuous position among the rebgions 
of the civilised world The vast number of the manuscripts 
circulated, and the almost interminable area over which 
they were scattered, placed a successful corruption of the 
text beyond the bounds of possibility A few manuscripts 
in particular localities, or among particular peoples, might 
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be interpolited, but a um\ersal corruption of the entire 
mass of manuscripts, scattered over a prodigiousl) wide 
extent of temton , was an impossibilitj 
Again, the Church m post-apostolic times was divided 
into a vast number divisions and factions, vrhich earned on 
a sort of mlemccine warfare with one another How could 
a general combinalion, such as was needed to ensure a 
successful mutilation of the sacred vvntmgs, be got up amid 
the denomination'll broils bj which the Church was dis- 
tracted ? The books, moreover, were gcnerallj read in the 
churches — not kept concealed m some secret, unapproach- 
able place b\ a designing pnesthood. Had thc> been thus 
concealed, or onl) open to the inspection of interested 
parties, a successful attempt at mteqiolation might have 
been made. But sacred books almost dail) read m the 
churches could not obviousl) be tamjiered with 
Again, if a conspiracj of the nature demanded b) the 
necessities of the case could be conjured up, if the different 
denominations into which the Church was divided could be 
persuaded to forget their differences and dissensions in a 
gencnl attempt to corrupt the text of their sacred Senp- 
tures, woald not the many sects of heretics, which flounshed 
side by side with them, have publicly stigmatised the 
attempt as daringly s>acnlcgious ^ Would they not have 
ghdly availed themselves of so precious an opportunity of 
WTcaking their vengeance on that Church which had ruth- 
lesslv excluded them from its communion ? 

Again, suppose the heretics w ere persuaded to cast in 
their lot with the denominations by which they had been 
relentlessly excommunicated m this matter, would not the 
watchful and determined adversaries of the Church have 
gladly seized so golden an opportunity of bringing the new 
faith into contempt ’ Would not so glanng a forgery' hav c 
been made use of by the enemies of Chnstianity to damage 
the reputation and endanger the interests of a religion 
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^\hlch had absolutely nothing but its moral pouer to ensure 
its spread and prevalence ? The vast number of tlie manu- 
scripts scattered, the extent of territory overrun by the new 
faith, the divisions of the Church, the attitude of heretical 
sects, and the implacable ammositj' of enemies hke Celsus 
— these, combined uith the fact that the difterent books of 
the New Testament ucre read in all Christian places of 
worship along ■with those of the Old Testament, made a 
general mutilation of their sacred text an impossibility 
Such a corruption, in the teeth of all these deterrent cir- 
cumstances, would Itself be a miracle 
Infidel ivriters are in the habit of dwelling with an air oi 
triumph upon the numerous various readings found in the 
Neiv Testament You are aware that our sacred books 
were, when the art of printing was unknown, circulated 
through the medium of manuscripts , and, though these 
were wTitten with the greatest care, they could not entirely 
avoid slight and inconsiderable errors of transcnption The 
result of these inevitable errors is a vast number of various 
readings It is affirmed by learned commentators, those 
who like Griesbach have collated a large number of manu- 
scripts, that there are no less than a hundred and fifty 
thousand such readings in the New' Testament The 
number is doubtless large, and at first sight it may stagger 
the faith of pious people in the Church as well as add to 
the triumph of its adversaries But a little consideration 
converts the formidable giant into a contemptible pigmy 
The various readings, on which infidelity plumes itself, do 
not affect a single fact chronicled, or doctrine inculcated, m 
the New Testament They do not in the slightest degree 
alter the prominent features of our faith, any more than the 
small and almost invisible particles of dust floating in the 
air affect the rays of the sun Our belief that the Bible has 
come down to us substantially as it was written is consistent 
with our fearless admission that slight v'erbal errors did 
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creep into the text, in consequence of the frequency with 
which It was copied, before the art of pnnting was utihsed 
AVe believe that our sacred books have been, miraculously 
as well as in the ordinary way, preserved from such mutila- 
tion as IS the result of unscrupulous excision and interpola- 
tion , but our faith is not equal to the admission of a per- 
petual miracle, such as was necessary to render ev'en slight 
errors of transcription impossible 

Let us further obsen^e that the New' Testament does not 
present a single mark of spuriousness Michaelis lajs dowm 
the following marks by which spurious works may be dis- 
tinguished from such as are genuine 

I AVhen doubts have been entertained, from the first 
appearance, whether it (a particular work) was the work of a 
reputed author 

“a AVhen the immediate fnends of the author have 
denied it to be his 

“ 3 AVhen a long senes of years has elapsed, after his 
death, in whicli the book was unknown, and in which it 
must have been mentioned or quoted had it been in 
existence 

" 4 AA'hen the stj’le is different from his other WTitings, 
or, in case no other writings remain, from what might be 
reasonably expected 

“ 5 When events are recorded which appeared later than 
the time of the pretended author 

“ 6 When opinions are advanced contradictory to those 
w hich he is know n to have advanced in other writings ” 

Of these marks of spuriousness not one is discoverable in 
our sacred writings The books were received as genuine 
from their first appearance The immediate fnends of the 
authors not only represented them as genuine, but did their 
best to maintain their authonty and spread their influence, 
Not a single day pa§?ed qfter their death when they were 
not re?id an4 qupted a^ the very oracles of Gpd. No event 
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js recorded in them >ihicli occurred after the death of the 
authors The style is e^cactly what might be reasonably 
expected from them, while not a single opinion is advanced 
inconsistent with their knowm sentiment and feelings 

The worthies who loudly represent our sacred books as 
spurious or mutilated do not condescend to reason , they 
come forward, cither like Gemnn freethinkers, with a 
number of plausible theories, or like Mussulmans, with 
a number of bold but gratuitous assumptions 

A simple reference to the Mohammedan standpoint in this 
controversy is enough to show the futihty of the objections 
arrajed against the integrity of the New Testament Canon 
Mussulmans confidently affirm that our books have been 
sadly mutilated, that the teacliings of Christ have been 
daringly tampered with, and that the doctnnes of Christi- 
anity, as they were taught by its Great Founder, are 
travestied rather than correctly represented by tlie Church 
in these degenerate times 

But suppose you ask them to state when, where, and how 
the work of mutilation was accomplished, they coolly reply 
that, though they cannot answer such searching questions, 
they are sure the text has been corrupted Again, suppose 
you ask them to produce the original copies of whuffi our 
books are mutilated editions, they coolly reply that, though 
they cannot do that, their assertion is indisputable 1 These 
searching quesUons ought to silence, not only our Mussul- 
man opponents, but those more intelligent ad\ersaries of 
Christianity who, under the banner of historical criticism, 
pile up theory on theory w^th a view to oxertum established 
facts^ 

Let us conclude this lecture with the remark tfiat the 
genuineness, authenticity, and integrity of the New Testa- 
ment are established by a body of external and internal 
evidence more voluminous, more powerful, and more 
triumphantly conclusive than any that can be marshalled 
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m favour of the claims of any other book that has come down 
to us from ancient times And it is a noticeable fact that 
the present irresistible momentum, so to speak, of this vast 
mass of evidence is the outcome or result of inhdel attack 
The great champions of infidelity have made the evidence 
m favour of the claims of our sacred books the butt of their 
most vehement and persistent attacks , but every attack of 
theirs has only tended to increase its volume and augment 
Its power And at present its proportions are so magnificent, 
and Its nature so invulnerably that infidel writers haie given 
up in despair their timc-hallowed tactics, and betaken 
themselves to the less injurious, but more specious, work 
of theonsing By setting aside direct attacks, they are, as I 
have already hinted, tiyung to undermine its influence over 
sober minds by dreaming of mythological and legendary 
embellishments and decorations We shall have, before 
long, to refer to these theones, meanwhile, we content 
ourselves with the remark that the coolness with which 
historical evidence of the most irrefragable kind is ignored 
in these showy speculations should be construed into an 
acknowledgment of defeat • 
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— I — 

The miracles of Christ are unique of their kind Their 
prominent characteristics separate them by a sharp line of 
demarcation from the mass of false miracles embedded m 
the mythology of the "norld They are not wild and 
extravagant in their nature, capncious and puerile in their 
details, and ludicrously absurd in their consequences They 
are acts of mercy, not mad freaks of pov er , and they are 
chaste in their character, congruous and reasonable in their 
details, and beneficial in their results They are obviously 
vorks of God, worthy as well of His po^\er and benevolence 
as of the important occasions which led to their perform- 
ance, and they are eminently fitted to generate in the 
human mind the salutary convictions they are designed to 
produce They partake, decidedly and fully, of the origi- 
nality of Christ’s character and Christ’s teaching The 
peculiar excellencies of Christ’s unique character separate 
Him completely from the originators and founders of the - 
so-called rehgions which are of the earth, earthy 

The depth, comprehensiveness, and benign influences of 
the morality taught by Chnst open, as it were, a gulf 
impassable between it and all the ethical systems which 
have been elaborated and propounded by map sipce the 
beginning of the world There is a glorious stamp of 
individuality noucpgble m the wblnpe eharacfgr pf Clinst 
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and His inimitable moral teaching Now this marvellous 
ongmalitj is stamped with equal clearness on the miracles 
of Chnst 

Place the nuracles of Chnst in juxtaposition with those 
embodied in heathen mythology, and their fitness to set 
forth the power of God and the glory of His attnbutes will 
be apparent You are thoroughly conversant with the 
grotesque and extravagant nature of the miracles recorded 
m the rdigious books of Hindustan 

You know how the celebrated monkey-god of the Rama- 
}ana brought milbons of mountains at a time — a mountain 
on the tip of each han of his body — to cast into the sea, 
and thereby construct a bndge between Rameshwar and 
Ceylon, how PnvavTat drew his huge chariot seven times, 
makmg by its wheel-marks seven concentnc oceans, how 
the great sage Agastva drank one of these lUimitable oceans at 
three sips, and the way in which he discharged it again , how 
Krishna balanced a huge mountain on die tip of one of his 
htde fingers for some days, to protect the inhabitants of 
Gokul from rain , how Siva, in an evil hour, cut off one of 
Brahma’s four heads with his thumb-nail, and being cursed 
by that god, could not disengage the separated head from 
his hand , how gods who had shown their irresistible might 
m outrageous nurades were suddenly made powerless by 
the imprecations of their worshippers , how irascible sages 
converted powerful deities into venomous reptiles by their 
omnipotent curses The moment you read these wild 
and extravagant legends, you are led instinctively to 
bdieve that they are the mere creations of a diseased 
imagination, and that they cannot possibly have a founda- 
tion in truth 

YTien some well-attested histoncal facts are placed side 
by side vnth a number of myths and legends, their histone 
importance becomes visible by contrast, and so when the 
chaste, reasonable, and benevolent miracles of Chnst are 

K 
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placed in juxtaposihon i\ith the unreasonable and monstrous 
miracles embalmed in heathen mjtholog), their fitness to set 
forth the power and glory of God will be apparent 

Again, the miracles of Chnst are distmgmshed from those 
embodied in heathen m)tholog}, not only by their chaste 
and rational character, but bj their undoubted histone 
importance The wild and extravagant miracles recorded 
in the so-called religious books of the world are accom- 
panied by circumstances A\hich stamp a decidedly fabulous 
character upon them Them scene is laid in prehistonc times 
— m those dark ages of the historj of the world A\hich are, 
properly speaking, terra incognita to the histonan, and from 
which even the plodding archaeologist can bnng out little in 
the shape of fact that is worthy of credence 

The) appear dissociated from such circumstantial details 
as ma) enable us to fix their dates, or, in many cases, even 
to ascertain the localities wherein the) were wrought The) 
were promulgated, through the influence of a dominant 
hierarchy or a rulmg anstocracy, among superstitious 
peoples and subject races They were, moreover, wrought 
in support of existing and predommant religions, not in 
attestation of a new faith, the success of which depended 
mainly on their truth 

These curcumstances, which bnng their unreliable cha- 
racter into prominence, separate them by a shaip line of 
demarcation from the stupendous miracles recorded in the 
Gospels These were wrought in a civihsed and enlightened 
age, the mam features of which are brought to hght, not by 
the dim and flickenng lamp of tradition and mytholog)', but 
by the bnghf torch of history They are associated with 
circumstantial details such as enable us to fix their dates 
with certainty, and stamp an indubitably histoncal character 
on them They were promulgated, not by an all-powerful 
jmesthood or an influential nobihty, but by a handful of 
fishermen and peasants who were destitute of wealth and 
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influence, and who had to face and overcome the most 
determined and perseienng opposition of the whole world 
And, finallv, they were wrought in attestation of a new 
faith, the success of which mainly depended on their truth , 
a faith which would undoubtedly have been nipped in the 
bud if thej had been senseless fables, not incontestable 
facts ' 

Let us now' point out in order a few of the cu-cumstances, 
which not merely stamp a histone character on the miracles 
of Christ, but make all mistake about them on the part of 
the witnesses an impossibility IVe affirm that the miracu- 
lous stor}-^, with which the doctnnes of our religion are 
inseparably associated, presents certam peculiar features 
which not merely separate them by a broad line of dis- 
tinction from all otlier miraculous stones, but makes the 
assumption of its falsehood on the part of the mfidel 
obviously and ludicrously absurd We affirm, moreover, 
that they were events regarding which the witnesses, who- 
ever they were, could not possibly be mistaken These 
assertions will appear reasonable when we take mto con 
sideration tlie following facts regarding the miracles of 
ChnsL 

I Tlie vast number of the miracles of Chnst is i 
guarantee of their truth and genumeness The prominent 
miracles, of which detailed accounts are given in the 
Gospels, are about in number Add to these the 
innumerable miracles wffiich are grouped m such declara- 
tions as the following, “And tliey brought that w'ere 
sick, and He healed them,” and you have a vast number of 
signs and w onders before you 

An impostor maytiy'to impose upon the credulity of a 
mob by attempting a rairade or two, or by performing a 
few solitary feats of legerdemain, but no sensible impostor 
can be named who has hazarded his reputation and 
endangered his cause by attemptmg so many muacles in 
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so many places and under such varieties of circumstances. 
The greater the number of false mirades attempted, the 
more numerous are the diances of a ^eedy detection of 
tne fiaud practised, or the imposture concealed beneath 
vrhat may be called thor draper)*, and, therefore, felse 
thaumatuigists whose reputarion has not been of the most 
transient character, have confined their tacks to a few 
scattered and sohtary wonders 

In this country, occasionally, •wonder-workers spring up 
like mushrooms, and endeavour to impose upon the cre- 
duhty of our siqierstitious countrymen by scattering miracles 
nght and left, but therr success is momentary, and the) 
sink into the obscurity finm -which riiey jump into promi- 
nence in a day, and are ever afterwards referred to as 
cheats and rogues of the first -water Had Christ been an 
impostor, and followed the example of such foolish mirade- 
workeis. His name would have perished some tune before 
His deatn. Had He been a sensible and dever pretender 
He would have confined His wonder-worfcmg skill to a few 
solitary cases, and not staked His reputation on a number 
large enough to lead to a speedy detection of the imposture 
concealed. The fact of His attempting such a large 
number of -wonders is fitted to show that He -was neither 
a foolish nor a -wise impostor; that He -was a messenger of 
God, consdous of superhuman power; and that riie stu- 
pendous -works by means of whidi He attested His Divme 
commission were genmne mirades. 

2. Consider, m the second place, the striking vane^ of 
the mirades of Chnst. Impostors who have the sli^test 
r^ard to their reputation confine their efforts not only to a 
few wonders, hut to one speaes of mirades. They know 
t ery wdl that the greater the number of indi-vidual attempts 
they mak^ and the greater the -variety of the wondrous 
-works perform, the more numerous are the rhanrps of 
detection They therefore adopt the judidous policy of 
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confining their skill to a few solitar}'' wonders, and to only 
one species of miracles 

Chnst, however, pursued a veiy different course, and, 
mstead of confining His efforts to a few wonders, or one 
speaes of miracles, He signalised His career by stupendous 
works which, in number and vanety, are fitted to place His 
claims as a messenger of God endowed with superhuman 
power above suspicion The miracles He wrought w’ere of 
vanous kinds, ranging from the instantaneous cure of an 
ordinaiy fever up to the stilling of the tempest and the 
raising of the dead by appropnate words of command He 
healed all manner of diseases, curing directl} , and indepen- 
dently of all efficacious means, persons afflicted with con- 
genital blindness, incurable deafness and dumbness com- 
bined, paralytic strokes, withered limbs, inveterate maladies 
of the stomach and the abdomen 

Nor were the miraculous cures He attempted, of what 
Paley calls a teiitahxe character, a few successful, but the 
majonty imsuccessful, as all pseudo miraculous cures at- 
tempted by impostors are The cures He effected were 
instantaneous, complete, and glonous, and nothing like 
failure appeared to set any limits to His mighty power All 
varieties of diseases w’ere subject to His control, and dis- 
appeared at His bidding But not only were diseases 
subject to His control, but death itself opened its ghastly 
jaws, and disgorged its victims in obedience to His almighty 
fiat On three different occasions the dead heard His 
voice and lived, while He frustrated the rage of His 
murderers by bursting the bands of death, and tnumphantly 
coming out of the grave, in which they had fondly expected 
to see the grand object of His mission crushed and locked 
up for ever 

But not only were diseases of the most inveterate type, 
and death itself, the king of terrors, subiect to His control, 
but e\ en the elements obeyed His command He caused 
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a tree covered with beautiful fohage to be withered m the 
twmkhng of the eye, commanded the waters to be sohdified 
under the tread of His feet^ and rebuked the raging sea 
mto a calm Never in the history of the world did an 
impostor attempt so many and such varieties of miracles as 
•were displayed to set forth the Divinity concealed in our 
Lord’s person ' Some of Chnst’s miracles were of a nature 
never attempted by an impostor Has the world ever 
heard of an impostor feeding five thousand men with five 
loaves and two fishes ? 

3 The greatness of our Lord's miracles is fitted to show 
that they are free from all tinge of fraud or imposture 
Impostors never tiy to impose upon the creduhty of men 
by means of great tncks , such tricks being calculated, in 
consequence of their marked improbability, to invite in- 
vestigation, which It IS their secret design to repel Small 
tricks, sucn as are not fitted to outrage our sense of pro- 
bability, and thereby elicit inquiry and call forth opposition, . 
are the weapons widi which impostors march to victory and 
renown 

But our Lord d.d not stand in need of the caution, 
dexterity, and cunning with which such persons carr> on 
then nefanous trade. His muracles were real, and of a 
striking and glonous character Even the smallest of them 
have an air of magnificence about them, and cannot pos- 
sibly be accounted for except by a pointed reference to 
power Divme The miraculous cures He effected, though 
often counterfeited by impostors and cheats, had something 
extraordinary and glonous about them , the diseases healed 
bemg of an mveterate, malignant, and incurable type, and 
the means utilised being wholly inadequate to the ends 
compassed In the cures, which have never been attempted 
mth anything like considerable or permanent success by 
lymg prophets, in works of such dazzhng splendour that 
impostors never dream of attemptmg them, we see a powder 
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displayed which Scepticism itself cannot help representing 
as Divme. And Aerefore all attempts to e\plam the 
stupendous miracles of Chnst on what is called the natural 
theoi)', to reduce their magnificent proportions till they 
drnn^e into ordinary eients, have signally and even 
ludicrously failed The number, the vanety, and the 
greatness of the miracles wrought by our Lord make it 
impossible for us to confound them v\ ith those tncks and 
impositions by uhich superstitious peoples have been gulled 
in all ages and countnes 

4 Let us now consider the grand objects of our Lord’s 
miracles The design of Chnst’s miracles was in every 
respect worth}' of the Divine poiver displayed m them 
That design was twofold The pnmary object of these 
wonders ivas to usher in a new' dispensation of religion, one 
fitted to mature and perfect the initiatory truths and crude 
ideas of a preparatory economy That a new revelation 
can neither be gn en nor attested except by nuracles is an 
axiomatic truth Chnst could not usher m a new economy 
or reveal new truths without the help of the stupendous 
works by which He proved His commission as a teacher 
sent by God 

It ought also to be lemembered that Chnst not merely 
gave the finishing stroke to the initiatory dispensation which 
terminated in Him, but revealed novel truths and novel 
ideas, such as took the world by surpnse, and such as could 
not possibly be propagated except by means of works fitted 
to display the power and intervention of God in a signal 
and convincing way Chnst proved His Divine commission 
by a senes of stupendous miracles, and was thereby autlio- 
nsed to command men, under what might be called the 
apparent sanction of heav'en, to accept the message He 
delivered 

But Chnst’s miracles had a secondary as w'ell as a 
primary object To relieve human misery was their 
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secondary, as to attest a fresh and important chapter 
of revelation was their primary aim He displayed not 
merely the dazzlmg effulgence of Divine power, but tlie 
serene, mellow lustre of Divine benevolence His miracles 
were, as a rule, works of superhuman mercy as well as 
works of superhuman power He healed the sick, raised 
the dead, fed the hungry, and preached glad tidings to the 
meek , and He thereby reahsed in Himself the portraiture 
of the Messiah drawn by the pencil of prophecy centimes 
before His advent 

Sometimes He worked His miracles of mercy in com- 
phance with supplications and entreaties flowing from the 
lips of the afflicted persons or their fnends He healed the 
Centunon’s servant in answer to his prayer, raised the 
Ruler’s dead daughter to hfe at his request, and gave eyes 
to bhnd Bartimseus in consequence of his loud and per- 
severing cnes 

But oftener did our Lord perform His stupendous works 
of mercy unasked He anxiously watched for opportumties 
of domg good, and did not postpone the execution of His 
benevolent purposes till He was entreated and importuned 
He passes by a pool, sees an infirm man unable to avail 
himself of the medicinal virtue occasionally infused into 
the water by angelic influence, and, moved by compassion, 
asks if he is Milling to be healed He thus gives him an 
opportunity of telling his sad tale, and then commands him 
to take up his bed and walk The result is an instan- 
taneous and glonous cure, the poor forlorn man spnnging 
up, rolling and shouldering his bed, and marching forward, 
a hvmg monument of Divine poiver and Divme mercy I 

Chnst enters a city, and behold a funeral procession 
marches, slowly and sadly, behind a coffin containing the 
remains of a young man, tlie only son of a helpless widow 
The doleful, lamentations of the desolate and disconsolate 
mother touch His tender heart and move His boundless 
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coropassion He stands unasked, orders the procession 
to halt, commands the young man to anse, and restores 
the lost treasure to the bereaved mother The miracles 
of Chnst were miracles of mercy as well as miracles of 
power* 

5 The disposition of the parties before whom these 
mighty works were done should be taken into consideration 
Chnst did not w ork His miracles m tlie midst of friends, 
who might be naturally disposed to allow His stupendous 
claims "Without inquiry', and mistake His ordmaiy deeds for 
w onders He worked them before men who w ere disposed 
to look upon Him, not only' as an impostor, but as a 
formidable enemy to the clearest hopes and aspirations of 
their humbled nationality', and who therefore regarded His 
person and claims with an antipathy which was both patriotic 
and religious The persons among w’hom He hved and 
mo\ed were, m plam Enghsh, His sworn enemies, and they 
w-atched His movements, cnticised His words, and scru- 
tinised His deeds, with a hostility which was alike keen and 
virulent Every word He spoke, everything He did, was 
subjected to a censorship, compared to which that extended 
by the modem Press over statesmen and diplomatists is mere 
sport , and if He had had the temerity to attempt an impos- 
ture, Its detection and His punishment would have followed 
with the certainty' of a law of nature 

Christians in these days may be prepossessed in His 
favour, so as to be w'llhng to swallow any number of myths 
and fables which maybe manufactured to set forth His glory, 
but those who try to bmld upon such prepossession an argu- 
ment against Christian miracles forget that tliey were 
wrought before and accepted as genuine by' persons implac- 
ably prejudiced against Him Chnst’s peculiar circumstances 
made even a single successful imposture on His part an 
impossibility, and if you believe that He made by some 
unknow'n mystenous power hosts of His sworn enemies to 
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believe that He had •wrought multitudes of stupendous 
miracles under their eyes when He had not actually worked 
even one, you behei e in a miracle 1 

6 The manner m which the miracles of Chnst were 
•wTOUght IS Itself an argument in favour of then: genuineness 
They were, in the first place, wrought openly and publicly, 
and there was not the slightest attempt made at concealment. 
The magician mvanably displays his wonders amid cncum- 
stances which conceal nhat maybe called the modus oferandt 
from public view , and tricks of legerdemain are obviously 
performed by sleights of hand You see a clever juggler 
planting a mango stone and causing a small but beautiful 
mango tree with npe fruits in its branches to sprout out of 
It in the tmnkhng of an eye, but the whole operation is 
begun and consummated behind a veil ! You see another 
member of the well-known fraternity thrusting a dagger, right 
and left, apparently into the body of a brother juggler, and 
bnnging it out reeking with blood , but the wounded man is 
concealed in a basket < 

All false miracles and deceptive w’onders, all tncks and 
impostures, have some secrecy about them The miracles 
of our Lord had none Tliey were WTought, not in 
sequestered places and dark cells, not under a basket or 
behind a veil, but openly and publicly in the streets of 
populous cities and thnving towns, on occasions of public 
festivity, m synagogues crow'ded with devout worshippers, 
generally before innumerable hosts of spectators, and 
invariably without the slightest recourse to that studied 
secrecy behind which the skill of the magician is always 
entrenched 

Then, again, the miracles of Christ were performed with 
remarkable directness and simphcity of manner You are 
aware of the \aneties of tncks resorted to by practised 
jugglers to render their feats dazzling , you are aw'are of the 
music they give, the songs they sing, the mcantabons they 
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mutter, the ^'ulgar witticisms, the ludicrous grimaces, and 
the frantic dances with which the)' try to amuse the spec- 
tators, and draw off their attention from all that may lead to 
a detection of the imposture practised Christ never con- 
descended to resort to these questionable and ignoble tricks 
His miracles were performed with the simplicity, grace, and 
dignit) which we find stamped on the works of nature He 
effected His cures cither witli or without a word, and the 
means He for wise purposes sometimes employed were 
free from all tinge of fanaticism, cvtravqgance, or studied 
cunning 

Observe, morco\er, that Christ did not perform His mira- 
cles in a ^aln, ostentatious manner He went about doing 
good, and performed His great w'orks of mercy tmiduitally^ as 
suitable occasions were presented, and without any regard to 
personal interests He did not wait for grand occasions 
and splendid opportunities, and He systematically and 
studiously a^Oldcd all ostentation and fame Tins is an 
indubitable mark of sincerity and honesty, as impostors 
imanably practise their tricks under circumstances fitted to 
heighten their reputation and spread their fame 

Observe also what has been hinted at, the perfect dis- 
interestedness with which the miracles of Christ were 
wrought hen He sent His disciples to preach the Gospel 
and work miracles, He commanded them to give //ft/yas 
the) had received ftccly In this, as m many other respects. 
He was their Model and Exemplar He never sold His 
miracles, or worked them with a view' to gam some selfish 
end, or secure some temporal advantage He exerted His 
miraculous pow'ers in behalf of suffering humanity, without 
the slightest intention either of surrounding His person with 
the coveted blessings of w ealth, or of encircling His brow 
with the halo of fame and gloiy The open, simple, unosten- 
tatious, and disinterested mannei in which Christ wTought 
His grand miracles, is enough of itself to prove that He was 
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not an impostor, and that His stupendous works should not 
be confounded with feats of jugglery and tncks of leger- 
demain 

7 Consider, moreover, tlie permanence of the effects of 
Christ’s miracles The persons cured lived and moved as 
livmg monuments of His stupendous power The healed 
eyes of the blind, the restored limbs of the maimed, the 
renovated bodies of the persons afflicted with leprosy, the 
revived arms of the withered and the restored strength of 
the palsied, showed forth His Divme might, not merely 
on the occasions when the miracles were wrought, but 
as long as the persons on whose behalf they were 
■wrought lived subsequent to their cure 

The persons raised from the dead did not appear as 
apparitions, and then return to the gloomy regions' from 
which they had been summoned back, but they lived, and 
showed in their resuscitated lives a power scarcely less 
striking dian that displayed in acts of creation The tncks 
of jugglery literally die as soon as they are exhibited, 
but the miracles of Chnst lived, m an important sense, 
inasmuch as their effects not merely survived Him, 
but appeared in all their glonous completeness long after 
His death 

But the permanence of what may be called the physical 
effects of Chnst’s miracles is nothmg compared to the 
permanence of their moral results In consequence of these 
stupendous events many persons of all ages and both sexes 
have believed in Him, forsaken them relations and fnends, 
together with the comforts with which they were surrounded, 
chose a life of ignominy and reproach, abandoned them- 
selves to misery in some of its most, aggravated forms, 
systematically run counter to the dearest •wishes and aspira- 
tions of their hearts, placed themselves under the control of 
a rigid system of morality, braved persecutions of an 
appallmg character, and ultimately sealed their testimony 
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with their blood What juggler has ever seen his skill 
followed by such glonous moral results ? 

S Lastly, let us observe the significant fact that none of 
Chnst’s contemporaries denied the reality or genuineness 
of His miracles False miracles are admitted by a few, 
but denied by many Hou many sensible people in India 
believe in the fictitious cures which are said to be daily 
effected in the purlieus of some holy shnnes > For eveiy 
man that has faith in them you can bnng forward a 
hundred who look upon and represent them as disreputable 
tncks. The pseudo-miracles, by means of uhich Roman 
Catliolic priests tiy to peipctuate their influence over 
superstitious devotees, are stock themes of merriment 
and laughter among enlightened peoples m and out of 
Christendom Impostors ne\er succeed in commanding 
universal and implicit credence 

But Christ’s miracles did command universal belief 
Nobody, not even the bitterest enemy of our Lord, ever 
lentured to call in question their reality The proud and 
bigoted Phansees joined the sceptical Sadducees, the rich 
concurred with the poor, the Jeivs vied with the Gentiles 
m admitting the reality and genuineness of the W'onders 
displayed They puzzled their heads and exhausted their 
patience m concocting theories fitted to explain them aw’ay, 
or to neutralise the conclusions they were calculated to 
substantiate. 

Had these miracles been false, wuth what eagerness, with 
ivhat unutterable feelings of joy, would they have come 
forward to expose the imposture associated ivith them, and 
thereby convert the popular applause at times lavished on 
our Lord into implacable hate I The circumstances in- 
dicated above, viz , that no attempt was made to bring the 
miracles of Chnst into contempt by a timely exposure of 
whatever imposture might be associated with them, that 
their genuineness w'as admitted by His bitterest enemies, 
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and that it was deemed sufficient to invalidate His claims 
by attnbuting them to demoniac power and influence — 
these circumstances proved them to be undeniable and 
stubborn facts, which it woidd have been downright mad- 
ness on tlieir part to have questioned ' 

These marks' of genuineness in the miracles of Christ 
separate them by a sharp line of demarcation from the 
lying \vonders embalmed in heathen mythology The 
pecuhar nature and salient features of the stupendous 
works of Christ are a primd facie argument in favour of 
their genuineness and Divine ongin, while the ludicrous 
and impure elements of the marvels from which they must 
be discriminated are a prtmd facte argument in favour of 
their false character and human origin The mu-acles of 
Chnst bear the ^unmistakable impress of the seal of 
heaven , while those against which they are balanced bear 
on then: faces, so to speak, the equally unmistakable im- 
press of the seal of this world The mnacles of Christ are 
obviously of heaven, heavenly, while the so called miracles 
arrayed m favour of false rehgions are obviously of the 
earth, earthy 

Let It also be observed that the miracles of Chnst differ 
from those associated with false rehgions, not only in the 
indubitable marks of genuineness stamped upon them, but 
in them deep moral significance The miracles embodied 
in heathen mythology do not serve a worthy purpose, and 
are moreover meaningless They are not mrought in 
attestation of a new revelation or a fresh development of 
what may be called a standing revelation , and they are 
not symbolical acts fraught with deep spmtual meanmg 

The muracles of Chnst were wrought in support of truths 
and doctnnes which completed the magnificent arch of 
Dmne revelation , and th^’- are Symbols pregnant ivith 
deep spmtual significance Every miracle wrought by 
Chnst, whether a work of mercy or a mere exhibition of 
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power Divine, w-as an act which sjmbolised some spintual 
truth, or some prominent feature of the great work He 
came to accomplish 

hen He healed men afflicted w ith congenital blindness, 
lie not mercl} performed a work of mercy, not merely dis- 
pla}ed His Dnme power, but referred by an c\pressi\c 
t} pe to that w orse species of blindness which He had come 
to heal — the congenital blindness of the soul When He 
unstopped the ears that hid never heard, or opened tongues 
that had never spoken. He sjmbohcalh represented people 
who, under the plastic influences of His Spirit, would hear 
the sweet notes of salvation which had never penetrated 
into their ears, and sing the songs of praise which Ind 
never escaped their sealed lips And when, amid the dm 
and turmoil of a dreadful tempest, He rebuked the raging 
sea into a lull, He pointedl} referred to that storm of 
passions in the human heart which His sweet name soothes 
and charms into a durable and heavenly calm 

The typical nature of Chnst’s miracles, their fitness to 
represent and symibolise spmtual truth of the last importance 
to man, will become apparent when we consider these 
wonders one by one But such a detailed treatment of 
the subject is incompatible with tlic limits which we must 
prescribe to ourselv cs in this discourse, and is, moreov’er, 
not at all necessary' With a vucw to set forth the symbolic 
character of the miracles of Chnst let us group them in 
three different classes In the following paragraphs we 
follow the guidance of HiU, as in the foregoing ones wc 
have followed that of Home. 

I The miraculous cures effected by Chnst of vancties of 
bodily diseases were fitted to set forth His power to heal the 
vaneties of mental and moral diseases with which humanity 
IS afflicted The effects of sm are both visible and invisible, 
palpable and impalpable, developed and latent, and of 
these two classes of results the one ^mbolises the other, 
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that IS, the consequences which are developed, and there- 
fore visible and tangible, typify those which are latent, and 
therefore invisible and intangible 

The untold vanebes of bodily maladies which flesh is 
heir to are among the most affecting of the obvious and 
appalling consequences of sin , and among the benevolent 
projects which extort the admiration and applause of man- 
kind, none are more glorious and more justly eulogised 
than those which have for their object a timely mibgation 
of the pain and misery inflicted upon man by disease in its 
various ghastly forms Sut these maladies of the body are 
expressive symbols of those diseases of the soul which are 
infinitely more fhghtful, more permanent, and more virulent 
and destructive 

Now, Chnst came especially to heal these latent and 
unseen maladies of the soul, the hideous and gnsly forms of 
spiritual disorganisation before which bodily diseases of the 
most malignant type divundle into insignificance And 
therefore it was both desirable and appropnate that He 
should inaugurate His great work of spiritual restoration 
amid cures fitted to call attention, as well to the existence 
of untold varieties of moral disease as to His power to heal 
them He Himself connected these two classes of cures by 
assurmg some of His patients that their sins were pardoned 
when, in consequence of His healing power, their diseases 
were instantaneously cured. The miraculous cures He 
effected were, therefore, pregnant with deep spiritual mean- 
ing, bemg very well adapted to reveal Him as the Great 
Physician of souls 

2 The miracles of which raving demoniacs were the 
subjects are also symbols pregnant with spintual meamng 
The malignant spirits of the lower regions, who have 
always exerted a mighty and permcious influence over the 
mner man, were for wise purposes permitted to injure the 
bodies ^nd mmds, as well as the souls, of human beings 
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The eftects of demoniacal possession or influence were 
in those days \jsiblc and tangible, as nell as unseen and 
impalpable. Under this disastrous influence persons had 
to groan under Aanous types of bodily disease and mental 
disoTganisation , some had falls something like those 
occasioned by epileptic fits, some became deaf and dumb, 
some passed through seasons of temporary', but on the 
whole harmless, insanity, and some became so furiously 
and violently mad tliat it n-as absolutely impossible to hold 
them bound e\en by means of hard chains. To the 
existence of these varieties of physical and mental cmIs 
occasioned by demomac influence, as ncll as to the horrible 
nature of the suflermgs proceeding from them, abundant 
testimony is borne c^ en by non-Christian vmters of those 
times 


Christ came avowedly to destroy the works of the de\il , 
and It was both desirable and appropnate that He should 
commence His great work by sensibly neutralising the 
%nsiblc eftects of the malignant influences emanating from 
hell The miraculous cures of which demoniacs were the 
subjects could not but make a deep impression upon His 
contemporancs, and point Him out as Uic Great SaMour 
destined to dclucr the world, not only from the jihysicol 
evils inflicted upon it by the Father of Lies, but from 
the more disastrous consequences of his moral sway In 
temomng by simple fiats of omnipotence all \anelics of 
bodily and mental disease, whether occasioned by demoniac 
influence or de\ eloped m the ordinary way, He showed 
His power to annihilate the unseen cfiects of "sin by nemra- 
hsing Its s igible, but far less appalling, consequences 
3 Nor were Uie stupendous miracles which resulted in 
persons dead and gone being raised to life again destitute 
of deep spmtiial significance Death is most dccidedh the 

innumerable forms of 
suffering and distress winch are the fruits of sm But 
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physical death xs but a symbol of an evil the magnitude of 
which human language fails to set forth, an evil compared 
to which what is justly called the king of terrors is an 
angel of mercy The death manifested in the violent flight 
of the soul from the body betokens our separation from 
God, and foreshadows that eternal and ever-increasing pun- 
ishment which in. Senpture is illustrated by the norm that 
never dies and the fire that is never quenched 

Now Christ came to triumph over this more durable, 
more formidable, and infinitely more agonising death , and 
It was both desirable and appropriate that He should begin 
His labour of love by setting forth, in ways striking and 
magnificent. His control over that bodily death by which it 
IS symbolised Christ, by liberating some persons from the 
power of death, shoned triumphantly that not only were 
diseases of the most virulent type, not only were the varieties 
of evils inflicted by demoniac malice on fallen man, but the 
king of terrors himself was obedient to His command 
And when, ignominiously slain, He was put in a new sepul- 
chre wherein no man had ever been laid. He burst asunder 
the bars of the grave, came out victonous, leading captivity 
captive, and thereby showed His power to control and 
neutralise that dire and unutterable calamity of which bodily 
deatli IS but a feeble symbol 

The miracles of Christ, then, nere not senseless freaks of 
power, but acts of mercy full of symbolic mcamng Let us 
for a moment look at that miracle of our Lord which has 
been made the groundwork of a rabid attack on His cha- 
racter by the learned infidels of the day, the miracle of the 
fig-tree withered This is the only miracle of Chnst winch 
may justly be pointed out as apparently a manifestation of 
mere power, not one of power and mercy combined , but 
if Its symbohe meaning were taken into consideraUon, it 
would by no means appear destitute of all touch Of that 
benevolence which shone brightly in all the wonders by 
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which our Lord signalised His extraordinary” career of 
philanthropy 

The fig-tree withered ivas a figure of Jerusalem as it was 
in the days of our Lord, delightful to look at, adorned with 
the beautiful foliage of external worslup, but entirely desti- 
tute of the fair fruits of genuine piety , and its sudden de- 
struction was a prophetic s)rmbol of that which was about to 
overtake that devoted city The miracle was a symbolic 
prophecy which might warn the chosen people living in sm 
of the punishment about to be inflicted on them, and thereby 
give them what might be called a final opportunity of escap- 
ing a calamity which was sure to exceed their powers of 
endurance 

Nor was its significance confined to those times, and the 
people dwelling amid the indolence and carelessness of false 
secunty in the ill-fated city so soon to be thoroughly de- 
stroyed, and the country of which it was the metropohs The 
hypocnte in all ages and under all curcumstances may look 
upon the fig-tree, so full of promismg leaves, but so destitute 
of the fruit it promised, as a temble warning, somewhat in 
the spint m which all backsliders may look upon the pillar 
of salt, into which Lot’s worldly-mmded ivife was converted 
as she looked back wistfully towards the luxunes of the 
plains devoted to destruction 

The miracle of the fig-tree withered, then, is full of 
spmtual significance, and by no means destitute of that 
boundless benevolence and unemng wisdom by which the 
infinite power of God is invanably guided That so mucli 
has been made of this little incident by the great champions 
of infidelity, is a proof that they are hard up for matenals 
fitted to feed and bring into prominence their unreasonable 
and unreasoning antipathy to our holy religion 

Let us conclude with the remark with which we began 
this discourse The miracles of Chnst are unique of tlieir 
kind The broad features of probability and genuineness 
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stamped upon them, the circumstances under which they 
were uTOUght, the ivisdom and the mercy they displayed 
along with superhuman power, and the spintual operations 
■uhich they typified — all these throw over them an air of 
originality in keeping with what we notice in His character 
and teaching, and separate them by a broad line of de- 
marcation from the l3ang wonders embedded in heathen 
mythology Theodore Parker states in his off-hand way tliat, 
so far as miracles are concerned, Christ is rivalled by Her- 
cules, and surpassed by Vishnu The argument based on 
or mvolved in this statement is in simplicity, pointedness, and 
logical precision unsurpassed It has only one defect— it 
confounds genuine coins witli counterfeits, true miracles 
with false, the wonders which are real with the wonders 
which are pretended The miracles of Hercules and Vislmu 
are no miracles, whereas tliose of Chnst are genuine mani- 
festations of power Divine 

The wildness, extravagance, and senselessness of the pie- 
lended wonders ascnbed to heathen gods are fitted at first 
sight to display their mythical or rather grossly fabulous 
character, while, the chastity, reasonableness, and glory of 
the miracles of our Lord, together with the importance of the 
occasions when they were wrought, of the purposes they 
A\ere intended to subserve, and of the moral truths they 
symbohsed, together also with the enlightenment of the age 
which witnessed them and other circumstances of the sort, 
point them out as historical facts, regarding which there iS 
no room whatever for doubt 



VIII. 


ORIGINAL TESTIMONY TO CHRISTIAN 
MIRACLES 


— — 

As the nuracles of Clinst are unique of their kind, so is 
the testimony, the onginal testimony on uhich their credi- 
bility IS based, unique of its kind 1 he miracles of Christ 
bear on the face, as m e have seen, certain marks of genuine- 
ness, which distinguish tliem from the \ast mass of false 
wonders which we see embedded in heathen mythologj' 
In like manner, the testimony on which the credibilitj of 
these miracles hinges bears on the face certain marks of 
tnith and reliability, which distinguish it from ever}' species 
of false testimony — from testimon} which is untrue and 
unreliable 

We have only to place tlic miracles of Christ m ju\ta- 
position with the man'els with which the mythology of the 
world bristles, and their genuineness, their character as 
historical facts worthy of universal credence, becomes 
apparent We hai e only to place the testimony on w'liich 
the credibility of Chrislian miracles is based side by side 
with that which may be brought forward to establish the 
credibihty of heathen miracles, and its truth and reliability 
will be apparent 

In plainer w’ords, if we have the original testimony on 
w'hich the credibility of the miracles wrought by Christ is 
based placed before us in all its simplicity, fulness, and 
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unexceptionable character, we shall be instinctively led to 
accept It as true and reliable 

In short, we cannot examine tlie original witnesses to the 
Chnstian miracles, we cannot take into our senous con- 
sideration their number, their probity, and their freedom 
from all tendency to fanaticism, the soundness of their 
minds, the artless simplicity of their style, and the spotless 
purity of their lives, together with the highest proof of 
sincerity they gave in exchanging the case and comfort 
which they could secure to themselves for toil and hardship, 
reproach and shame, for the varied tnals of a long-continued 
career of martjTdom — we cannot take these matters into 
our senous consideration without being dnven, as it w'cre, 
to the necessity of accepting their testimony as thoroughly 
reliable No court of justice can reject the testimony of 
men like the apostles, borne under the circumstances m 
which the apostles were called upon to bear their testimonj, 
without endangenng the interests of justice, or rather 
without scattenng one and all of the unuersally recognised 
principles of justice to die winds 

Let us constitute ourselves a court of justice, and examine 
the onginal w itnesses of the stupendous miracles of Christ 
We certainly labour under a great disadvantage, inasmuch 
as we cannot examine and cross-question them, as living 
witnesses are examined and cross questioned If they stood 
before us, living witnesses ready to give in their depositions, 
w'e might know a good deal about them by simply examining 
their countenances and scanning their features We could 
say w'hether their appearance indicated honest hearts and 
w'orthy motives, or whether tliey betrayed their firm purpose 
to deceive by their anxiety, marked in their countenances, 
to conceal it. And when they opened their hps and gave 
in their depositions, we could, by narrowly watching the 
tone of their voices, the modes of their utterance, their 
gestures, and the changes noticeable m their faces, state 
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with tolerable certainty whether they were honest men 
determined at all hazards to tell the truth, or whether they 
were practised perjurers dehberately relating what they knew 
w’as untrue. 

But this, in the case of the apostles, onginal witnesses of 
the Christian mnacles, we cannot do We cannot summon 
them back to the land of the hving, examine them counte- 
nances, hear tliem talk, observe the changes WTOught m 
their features, and then set an approximately proper value 
on their testimony But though debarred from this privilege, 
we are m possession of what is hkely to bnng us to reliable, 
thoroughly reliable, conclusions regarding their character as 
witnesses We possess their wntongs, in w'hich their testi- 
mony IS embodied, and by a careful and critical examination 
of these documents we can ascertain whether they wrere men 
of undoubted probity, honesty, and veracity, and whether 
their depositions are of such a nature that no earthly court 
can reject them without endangering the interests of justice 
Their wntings — the Gospels and Epistles composing the 
New Testament, minus the Book of Revelation — bear on 
the face, so to speak, indubitable marks of their honesty 
and veracity, of the simplicity and puiity of their character, 
the loftiness of their aim, the soundness of their intellect, 
and the consequent impossibility of their being mistaken in 
such matters as they relate If w'e carefully examine these 
incontestable marks of honesty and sincenty, we shall be 
disposed to accept their testimony as in every respect 
reliable 

But before we begin this important invesbgation, we 
must offer a few observations on their number, their ante- 
cedents, as disclosed in their wmtings, and the subject-matter 
of their testimony Our discourse, therefore, naturally 
dmdes itself into four parts — i The number of the 
ongmal witnesses of the Chnstian miracles 2 1 
antecedents, as brought to light in their wmtings. 
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subject-matter of their testimony 4 The marks of smeenty 
noticeable in their uTitings 

I The number of original witnesses of the miracles of 
Christ is a matter of great importance, and occupies a 
prominent place among the topics to be separately and 
seriously considered The New Testament presents the 
concurrent testimony of no less than eight separate and 
independent witnesses, all of uhom were Christ’s contem- 
poranes, and the majonty of whom were eye-witnesses of 
His great deeds and ear-witnesses of His inimitable 
discourses 

The different books of the New Testament being bound 
up or presented in a single volume, we are apt to look upon 
the testimony embodied in them as the deposition, so to 
speak, of one wtness, or one class of ivitncsses speaking m 
concert, or ivith the advantages of collusion on their side 
But no mistake can in reality be greater than this The 
different books of the New Testament were not mitten in 
concert at one and die same time, and in one and the same 
place They were mitten by different men at different 
times, m vanous places, and mth divers objects, and Uiey 
contain the depositions of no less than eight separate and 
independent witnesses, given under vanelics of circum- 
stances — ^under circumstances such as preclude the bare 
idea of anything like collusion on their part 

Beginning mth the Gospels and biographies of Christ, 
they were mitten by four different authors, at different times, 
witii different objects, as the exigencies of the infant Church 
rendered their composition and circulation necessaiy Two 
of these precious memoirs ivere ivntten by two of those 
favoured persons who “had companied with die Lord Jesus, 
begmning from the baptism of John unto that same day 
that He was taken up , ” and the other tivo were penned by 
His contemporaries, who professed to have derived their 
information from those who ‘*lrom the beginnmg were ■eye- 
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witnesses and ministers of the word ” We can scarcely 
name a great man whose life is embodied and presented in 
four contemporary biographies, four biographies imtten by 
men who n ere his compamons and the companions of Ins 
companions Even two such biographies would be looked 
upon as a rare advantage , how much more valuable must 
the concurrent testimony of four contemporaiy biographers, 
four such biographers as our Gospel writers are^ needs 
appear to sensible men ' 

The Epistles bound with the Gospels m the sacred 
volume were written at different times to different Churches 
and persons by apostles of Chnst, and one remarkable 
mdividual who professes to have derived his information 
durectly from Him These presuppose the truth of the 
history presented in the Gospels, and refer in an incidental 
manner, and tlierefore in a manner above suspicion, to 
Its prominent features, as well as make direct allusions 
to tliem 

The testimony originally presented in the Gospels is 
strengthened and confirmed by that directly and incidentally 
home in the Epistles The Gospels may properly be said 
to present the original, while the Epistles may be said to 
present the corroborative evidence Had the Epistles not 
been bound m the same volume with the Gospels, the 
evidence they afford would generally have been regarded as 
valuable in the same unrestricted sense of the term in which 
that presented in the Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp is 
regarded as valuable. But the acadental circumstance of 
their appearing alongside of books presentmg the original 
biography of Chnst in one and the same volume should not 
be aUowed to dimmish the value of the testimony-^the 
corroborative testimony-— -they present 
The ivitnesses whose wntings form the New Testa- 
ment may be divided into two classes — ^viz , original and 
subsequent witnesses, but we include them all in the 
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category of original witnesses Their number is a very 
favourable circumstance in behalf of Gospel history and 
the miracles embodied therein We bnng to the witness- 
box, not one or two, but no less than eight original 
uutnesses, most of whom profess to have seen with their 
ouTi e)'es the stupendous miracles which they either 
directly relate or incidentally notice “By the mouth of 
two or three uitnesses” ever)' important case, even a case 
mvolvmg the infliction of capital punishment, is decided in 
courts of justice — and here we have no less than eight 
separate and mdependent witnesses 

2 Their antecedents, as brought to light in their 
wntmgs, ought also to be taken into our serious considera- 
tion When some witnesses are brought before a judge to 
give testimony in a case of importance, he not merely 
examines their countenances, to see whether they have the 
look of honest men, but tnes to catch by means of a few 
searching questions a glimpse of their antecedents The 
eight men by w'hom the vanous books of the New Testa- 
ment are said to have been composed, stand as witnesses 
before our tnbunal, and it becomes us to look into the 
tenor of their lives before they were articled as disciples of 
Chnst and the first propagators of His religion, wath the 
exception of the greatest of them, who is to be made the 
subject of a separate discourse, and whose testimony may 
for the time being be dispensed wuth 

These men appear from their own vmtings to have been 
thoroughly honesty though poor, attached to their nation, 
though belongmg to its infenor ranks, trained up amid its 
old and venerable traditions, though strangers to scholastic 
education, influenced by its sympathies and antipathies, 
though not utterly demoralised by the tide of corruption by 
which It was bemg irresistibly dnven to destruction, in- 
fluenced also by its dearest hopes and aspirations, though 
not victimised by that dominant spirit of obduracy which 
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had made it entirely impervious to calm thinkmg and 
dispassionate reasoning 

The varied features grouped together m this photograph 
may be separately and a little more graphically set forth 
They belonged to the lower ranks of the Jewsh people, 
two of them being perhaps carpenters, three fishermen, one 
a tax-gatherer, one a physician This statement, dividing 
them into classes according to Iheir trades and professions, 
may not be thoroughly accurate , but one thing is sure, that 
these men belonged, not to the nobility which formed the 
head, not to the gentry which formed tire body, but to the 
peasantiy which formed the legs and feet of tlie Jewish 
nation They were, moreover, poor, though on the whole 
well-to do, a fact scarcely overturned by the circumstance 
incidentally mentioned that the father of one of them had 
servants to help him fn Ins work But though poor, and 
belonging to the inferior orders of society, they were men 
of probity, distinguished in an age of vice by irreproachable 
lives and spotless characters 

Having been brought up amid the current traditions and 
associations of their beloved country, they were in their 
sympathies and antipathies at one with their countrymen 
They idolised tlie Jewish nationahty, despised the Gentile 
races, and hated the Roman yoke recently extended over 
them with a perfect and implacable hatred But though 
victimised to some extent by prevalent feelings, they had 
evidently not allowed their morals to be corrupted and 
their characters stamed by the reignmg vices of their age 

They were strangers to anything like academic or 
scholastic education, not having been brought up at the 
feet of any of the great doctors of the law whose fame 
attracted pupils, not only from vanous parts of their own 
country, but from the Jewish colonies scattered in the most 
distmt comers of the globe But though innocent of what 
m these days would be called a liberal education, they were 
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not strangers to the sanguine hopes by which iheir count!} - 
men were so deeply influenced They looked upon the 
Roman domination as a calamit}' which it was wTong on 
their part to bear patiently , and m the depth of their im- 
patience they eagerly looked for the immediate appearance 
of the promised Deliierer, who was destmed m their 
opmion not merely to remove from their necks the yoke by 
whidi^they were galled, but to exalt their nation, and place 
it at the head of all the other nations of the world These 
darling hopes, dashed to die ground when Chnst was 
crucified, reiaved when the risen Lord once more appeared 
amongst them, and the last question they put to their Master, 
“Wilt Thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel? ’ 
shows how firm]}, how tenaciously they clung to them 
to the 1 ery last moment of His earthly career ' 

There was one pecuhant}' about diese men which should 
not be passed oier unnoticed They were rehgiously 
mclmed They had a tahsman m them which led them 
readily and cheerfully to follow Chnst through all His tnals, 
in spite of the preju^ces they had imbibed and the associa- 
tions by w'hich they w ere surrounded. They were irue men, 
in the most emphatic sense of the term , and their sincerity 
raised them, though slowly and gradually, above the per- 
nicious mfluences of the traditions amid whicli they had 
been brought up 

They are, therefore, witnesses whose testimony m 
matters of fact every court would be but too happy to 
accept, as in e\ ery respect trustwortli} and rehable Their 
number is a circumstance \exy much in their faiour as 
witnesses of the mirades of Chnst, and w'hen to it w'e 
add the immaculate nature of their antecedents, we are 
constrained to attach considerable lalue to their testi- 
mon} , if not m matters of doctnne, at least in matters of 
fact 

3 Let us m the third place look to the subject-matter of 
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their testimony These nnters do not evpress a number of 
opinions or propound a number of theories They were 
men of little or no education, and tlicir opinions cannot be 
received ^Mth the respect Avith which we are prone to accept 
tlie sentiments of persons who arc intelligent and well- 
informed TJiey were not distinguished by profound 
erudiiaon, by perspicacity of intellect, vigour of thought, or 
strength of leasoning, and consequently their theories 
cannot command that respect which ne instinctively attach 
to speculations elaborated by men of evtensive learning and 
calm and philosophic minds 

Had the unters of the Nen Testament therefore only 
given utterance, as Mohammed and Ins coadjutors subse- 
quently did, to a number of speculative and practical 
dogmas, a number of theological principles and moral 
maxims, their testimony might and would have been passed 
over as simply unuortliy of our senous consideration TJut 
they avoid, Mith marvellous msdom and modesty, the 
danger of losing themselves in the labyrinths of doctrinal 
disquisition and philosophic speculation, and content them- 
selves with proclaiming, with the simplicity of earnest and 
unvarnished eloquence, a number of histoncal facts 

The subject-matter of their testimony is a senes of 
palpable, tangible facts, a senes of stnstble facts, or such as 
make a deep and lasting impression upon the senses They 
as a body state that thej'’ saw a number of stupendous 
miracles worked by Chnst under their own eyes , that they 
saw persons afflicted wth congenital blindness, deaf and 
dumb, or prostrated by strokes of paralysis, miraculously 
healed by Him with nothing more than appropnate words 
of command , that they saW the tempestuous sea rebuked 
into a calm, or the flowing waters united and hardened into 
a pathway underneath die fearless tread of one of then 
number^ by His mighty power , that they saw the dead, one 
of whom was in an advanced stage of putrefaction, rise or 
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spnng back into life in obedience to His omnipotent fiat j 
that they saw this mighty Wonder worker, when crucified, 
wounded, and found dead, laid in a new sepulchre, and 
carefully watched, rising from the dead and appearmg to 
them and their fiiends on vanous occasions and eating ivith 
and talking to them, and that they finally saw Hun 
ascending up to heaven as He was in tlie act of blessing 
them, till He was separated by a bright cloud from their 
eager and piercing gaze 

In short, tliey relate, seriously and circumstantially, a 
number of sensible facts which occurred under their own 
eyes, as well as under those of other reliable and trust- 
worthy spectators In such matters, we maintain firmly, 
their testimony, if their smcenty is proved, is thoroughly 
reliable In matters of opinion, on questions of theory 
and speculation, they may justly be set aside as very poor 
authorities, to whose expressed sentiments much value 
cannot be attached But in matters of fact, not occult 
doctrme or transcendental speculation, they cannot but be 
regarded as witnesses of an unxeceptionable character as 
authonties of the highest type 

It IS not necessary for us to prove that they were men of 
superior education, distinguished by tlie delicacy of feeling 
which IS an outgrowth from genteel breeding and academic 
polish It IS not necessary for us to prove that they were 
m possession of lofty minds, which only needed the plastic 
touch of scholastic culture to make tliem distinguished in 
literature and science, that they w'ere bom gentlemen, 
possessed of feelmgs which a httiie training under the etiquette 
of polite life would have brought up to a commendable 
degree of refinement It is not even necessary for us to prove 
that, simple and unsophisticated as they were, they were 
not entirely destitute of all education, all power of inde- 
pendent thought and lofty feeling — a fact which, by the 
way, IS susceptible of an easy demonstration. 
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We have only to admit that they were sane men, and we 
are dnven to the necessity of behenng that they could not, 
m such matters of fact as they relate, be mistaken, and 
that, other circumstances being favourable, their testimony, 
as embodied m their wTitings, is worthy of perfect con- 
fidence. To these other circumstances we must now direct 
your attention, and so w e come to our last pomt, viz — 

4 The marks of smeenty' noticeable m their writings 
Let us look back to or reproduce a few' of the remarks 
which we made at the outset about the course ordmanly 
pursued by experienced judges when they have to confront 
witnesses and take down their depositions When some 
witnesses are brought before a court of justice, the presiding 
officer or the judge tries to get an insight into then* ante- 
cedents, to ascertain whether they are men of probity, who 
have always led respectable lives, and who therefore cannot 
be induced by a few' “ golden persuasions ” to be guilty of 
deliberate perjurj' He then scans or analyses their coun- 
tenances, to see if they have the look of honest men and 
trustwor^y witnesses, whose words may be depended upon, 
whose testimony may be accepted as reliable 

But when he has done this, lie has not done all He 
has now to watch and minutely examme the manner in 
which then testimony is given, to weigh in his own mind 
their voice, their tone, their language, the changes wTought 
m their features as they tell their tales, the pauses by which 
the different parts of their stones are separated from one 
another, and various other minute points of manner and 
utterance, which enable a practised hamster or an experi- 
enced judge to see through and set a proper value on die 
evidence they mdividually or in a body adduce. 

The original witnesses of the Christian miracles cannot, 
however, be examined in this current and approved manner 
The writers of the New Testament do not stand before 
us living witnesses with bnght countenances w’hich W'e may 
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examine, wlh voices, tones, gestures which ue may sift and 
analyse, ^Mth a Mew to set a proper \ahic on their deposi- 
tions The) arc dead and gone, and their ashes have 
passed through the transmutations and revolutions which, 
if they could be ascertained, would need volumes to set 
forth 

But their wntings remain, having, as we ha\c shown, 
come down to us unchanged through the mutations and 
re\olutions of eighteen hundred jc’rs Wc can cyamine, 
sift, and analyse these hoaiy and \cncrablc documents, 
and ascertain whether they bear on the face indisputable 
marks of truth and certainty And it cannot but be a 
matter of the deepest satisfaction and the most cordial 
gratitude to God, to c\cr) Chnstian heart — naj, ever} 
candid inquirer — that the New Testament bears on its face 
marks of honesty and vcracilj, such as tend to place the 
testimony embodied m it to the miracles ivroughl b> Christ 
on a par wath the most unexceptionable and the %cry best 
c\cr accepted in a court of justice Let me enumerate a 
few of the more important of these marks in order 

a They give their testimony in a jilain, simple, liiatter' 
of-fact style Their wntings arc characterised bj many 
excellences, such as w ould do honour to the productions of 
men raised abo\ e their sphere by the adiantages of broad 
culture and extensue and acairatc scholarship, but they 
are all eclipsed by the charming simplicity of their diction 
They embody their cvadencc in narrati\cs which are neither 
weakened by poetical cxiraaagance nor cnaimbered^wath 
metaphysical disquisitions And therefore as witnesses they 
occupy a higher place than Homer and Valmiki, who not 
merely relate facts in the high-ila\oured style of poetty and 
romance, but so decidedly intertwanc them w ith the creations 
of the imagination and the fancy that it is impossible for us 
to disentangle the tnith from the heaps of falsehood uhdef 
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which it IS buned The occurrences and facts couched in a 
nch vein of charming poetry in the Iliad and the Ramajrana 
may be of an undoubted histoncal character, or may pass 
uninjured the ordeal of a ngid histoncal cnticism J but the 
style in iihich the great bards whose names are immortal- 
ised m these impenshable works, relate them goes far to 
throw an air of suspicion over them 
Suppose a mtness of unexceptionable character begms his 
storj-^, not in a simple, sober, narrative style, but in the 
highly coloured diction of poetry and romance, — suppose he 
stands before a court of justice, and states diat on a par- 
ticular mommg, ere the golden chanot of the god of day 
had rumbled out of the dark chambers of sable night, he 
saw streams of uater issumg out of the fountains of the 
pnsoner's eyes in dashing, foaming, eddjang torrents, what 
value wll be attached to his testimony by the presiding 
ofhcer? Will he take the trouble of senously recordmg 
such stuff as evidence worthy of an impartial hearmg ? Will 
he not rather politely ask him to leave the court with a 
remark somewhat like this — ** You are, my fnend, a good 
poet, and I shall be glad to hear you when I have nothmg 
special to do, but now I shall feel obliged by your leavmg 
me to the important work before me ” ? 

Had the New Testament wnters resorted to the many- 
coloured and beautiful drapery of poetty in presenting their 
testimony, had diey adorned their narratives with the impos- 
ing creations of the imagmation and the fancy, they might 
have been named and praised as good epic poets , but they 
could not have been set up as historians worthy of our en- 
tire confidence. They have not only avoided the error of 
neutralismg their evidence by an unreasonable recourse to 
the extravagance of diction pardonable in poetry and 
romance, but very culpable m history , but they avoid, with 
equal success, the opposite error of theorising on their testi- 
mony till It IS hterally buned under a heap of subtleties and 

M 
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qiubbles They are neither poets nor metaphysicians, but 
they are sober narrators of facts , and the artless simplicity 
of their style is a mark of truth indelibly impressed on their 
ivntmgs. 

i There is a featuie m their style which ought to be 
prommently brought fonvard in an age nhen theory after 
theory has been elaborated to neutralise the value of their 
testimony Not only is tlie artless simplicity of their style 
a mark of honesty, sincenty, and earnestness, but the 
absence of all mythical embelhshments fiom their plain 
narratives is eminently fitted to convince us of their perfect 
and unimpeachable accuracy The miraculous stones con- 
tained in their u’ritmgs appear destitute of those imposing 
accompaniments and gorgeous appendages which reveal the 
fabulous character of tlie miracles embalmed in heatlien 
mythology Theu: brevity is even more wonderful than the 
imrmtable simpliaty of their language and style 

The miracles they relate are of the most stupendous clia- 
racter mdeed, but they relate them nith the ease and sim- 
plicity, the conciseness and brevity, mth which events of tlie 
most ordmaiy stamp are narrated A person nould take 
more brae to relate the case of an ordmaiy toothache cured 
suddenly under homoeopathic treatment than they have 
taken to chronicle ten cases of long-standmg and incurable 
diseases miraculously healed by then Great Master A his- 
tonan would occupy many pages with die delmeabon of a 
somewhat strange histoncal occurrence more than they have 
occupied m descnbmg events before the grandeur of whicli 
the nse and fall of empires, and the pohbcal convulsions by 
wliidi they are at times torn and lacerated, dwindle mto 
insignificance 

Miracles of tlie most astounding character -miracles 
fitted to set forth Christ’s omnipotent control over disease 
in all its forms, oyer death itself and the pnncipahties and 
powers of the lower regions, over the elements, tlie raging 
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sea, the tempestuous wind, the latent pov\ ers and forces of 
nature, — ^mrrades of apparently such mighty significance 
that the saentists, who ne\er look beyond the law of caus* 
aht)’ in operation m the illimitable fields of creation, arc 
forced to look upon and represent them as improbable , — 
miracles of such a stamp are recorded as if they were events 
of tlie most ordinary' stamp — recorded intli the ease and 
simplicity with winch w'e would notice the birth and baptism 
of a neighbour’s child 

Take for instance one of the most magnificent miracles 
wTought by Christ, the miracle of feeding five thousand men 
with fii e loaves and two fishes The whole story is finished 
m a few verses The ei ent before us is magnificent , but 
the historians present a few' bold outlines, leaving us to draw 
on our imagination, quickened by die strokes we see before 
us, to think of and focus the details hinted at, and thus 
complete the picture 

How' different would the accompaniment be if tlie miracle 
recorded were a mere creation of tlie imagination and 
fancy, not a stubborn fact susceptible of the most satis- 
factory lustoncal proof ' Instead of simple bread and fish 
taken from a lad and multiplied so as to meet the require 
ments of tlie last concourse of hungry' persons assembled, 
we should see huge dishes groaning under costly nands 
sprmging up out of the earth m one place, a magnificent 
array of cushioned seats miraculously' arranged in another, 
a splendid canopy spread oier the parties seated or rather 
lolling over ghttenng plates called into existence as if by 
the wand of a magiaan, and the disciples performing their 
part of distnbutmg the dainties created with a rapidity in- 
dicate e of superhuman power and extraordinary wisdom 

The fact that the ciangehsts narrate a stupendous miracle 
as if It were an ordmary' eient, do not resort to rhetoncal 
flourishes or raj'thical embelhshments in recording it, is a 
strong mark of their i eracity as witnesses Had they been 
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inventors of myths, rather than narrators of well-attested 
and incontestable facts, they would not have fed the assem- 
bled hosts with such simple food, or recorded the miracle in 
so simple a style 

c The absence in these simple narratives of anything like 
a studied panegync on their hero is a mark of their sincenty 
If you read an ordmary biography of Napoleon ivntten by 
a Frenchman, or an ordinary biography of the Duke of 
Wellington wntten by an Englishman, or an ordinary 
biography of George Washington wntten by an Amencan, 
you will find yourself entangled in a labynnth of eulogies 
and encomiums, you will find the hero losing his mdi- 
1 iduality under the artificial paraphernalia of praise, just as 
Bengalee ladies lose the natural gracefulness of their persons 
under the endless vaneties of jewellery with which they are 
regularly loaded But the slightest tinge of panegync is 
not to be found m the Gospels, though if there ever was a 
hero whose personal excellences and mighty achievements 
are deserving of the grandest flights of eulogy, Christ was 
that hero 

The evangelists faithfully and accurately report the say- 
ings, and chronicle the deeds of their Master, and instead 
of philosophising oier them, or making tliem subjects of 
glowing eulogy, they leave them to tell their onm stoiy 
This indicates not merely that high degree of sincenty 
which spurns all unseemly alliance with the tncks and 
dodges of an artificial style of composition, but a great deal 
of wnsdom on their part 

If their accounts had come down to us interlarded wntli 
their disquisitions and laboured encomiums, the majestic 
figure of Chnst could not have appeared to us with its 
native lustre undiinnied by human art Had they not 
wntten under tlie guidance of the Spint of God, they would 
decidedly have fallen into the error of interposing their 
Uncalled-for praises between the stupendous character they 
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set forth and the eager gaze of their devout readers But 
because their pen was guided by a wisdom higher than that 
of man, they have shrunk from the folly of spoiling their 
simple portraiture of Him who is emphatically an ideal of 
perfect piety and lofty virtue, by a recourse to the stereo* 
typed vocabulary of human praise From the wisdom they 
have thus displa)ed ue pass to — 
d Their charactenstic modesty, another indubitable 
mark of their honesty and veracity Never were biogra- 
phers so modest as these men seem to have been Their 
beloved n ork seems to be to place their great Master in 
the foreground and leave themselves m tlie shade They 
scarcely ever express an opinion, scarcely ever make a 
remark , and they never have the audacity to appear with 
their own sentiments side by side with those of their Lord 
Their memoirs are characterized by that merit which has 
made Boswell the pnnce of biographers in the estimation of 
the best critics of modem times Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
gives the greatest prommence to its hero , sets before us 
the corpulent doctor with his conversational powers of a 
high order, liis peculianties and idiosjmcrasies, his oddities 
and superstitions, his political prejudices and religious 
scruples, both of a ludicrous order, his intellectual great- 
ness, partially paralysed by that moral littleness with whidi 
It was unhappily associated Throughout the entertaining 
\olumes we see Dr Johnson living, moving, and acting as 
he actually did , we see the great lexicographer and moralist 
pictured as we rarely see a great man pictured m the 
memoirs in which his career is set forth 
Now, tins praise umversally accorded to Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson m the republic of letters is due to the Gospels In 
them we see the Lord Jesus Christ hving, movmg, and 
acting as He actually did, now charming vast audiences by 
His nch discourses, then disclosing His Divine power by 
means of stupendous miracles, and anon retiring to the tops 
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of solitaiy mountains to hold sweet communion with His 
Father undisturbed 

But tlie Gospels are not disfigured by the glanng faults 
uliich we cannot help noticing in Boswell In his Life of 
Johnson we see the small figure of the biographer thrusting 
himself forward, with charactenstic want of modesty, as 
often almost as we see the gigantic figure of his hero But 
the evangelists never thrust tliemselves forward, never 
occupy the foreground with their opinions and sentiments 
They put Christ fonrard, and literally sink behind His 
majestic figure, and their method of relating events, 
vocalised, runs thus — ^\Ve are nothing ' Christ is all in- 
all ' He must mcrease, we must decrease' If all the 
preachers of the Gospel had displayed such exuberance of 
genuine modesty, the cause of Christianity w'ould have 
flourished a hundredfold more gloriously than it has 
actually done ' 

c The fact that they do not p trade or carefully and 
ostentatiously assert their honesty and veracity, is another 
of the many marks of truth and naturalness impressed on 
their venerable records A solemn, t ehement, and reiterated 
protestation of honesty on the port of a tt itness is, generally 
speaking — nay, almost invanably — a proof of his latent 
determination to deceive 

You are thoroughly comersant with the manner in which 
judicial business is conducted m our rural courts of assessors 
— called punchayais There you see one in full session, a 
number of Milage functionaries squatting on the carpet, 
spread under a shady tree, around the central dais occupied 
by the presiding judge A witness, an old woman who has 
literally grown grey in the school of perjurj', which she 
drinks like ivater, iS brought forward and pressed, as it were, 
into the witness-box 

She bows to the august assembly, repeats the stereotyped 
oath, raises her hands upwards, and solemnly calls heaven 
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and earth to witness that what she affirms is the truth, and 
nothing but the truth She dwells upon the impossibility of 
her uttenng an untruth before so venerable a court of 
assessors Has she forgotten that the Great God m the 
hea\ens is weighmg eveiy syllable she utters even more 
carefully than the presiding judge seated before her, and 
that a he spoken under her present circumstances will almost 
indefinitely prolong her stay m purgatory, from which, as 
she has alnaj's been honest and faithful in her dealings with 
her fellon -mortals, she anticipates an eaqr escape? And 
thus she takes about a quarter of an hour to assure the 
assembled court that she is not going to deceive 
The preface over, she begins her story , and you may be 
sure that every uord that escapes her hps is an impudent 
falsehood Anything like that string of uncalled-for asser- 
tions, that tissue of irrelevant protestations which, m the 
opinion of all sensible people, completely neutralises her 
testimonj', you wall m \ain look for m the New Testament 
The sacred penmen are too honest to need to prove their 
honesty by means of solemn affirmations They relate a 
number of astounding miracles , but so thoroughly conscious 
are they of their honesty and \eracity, as well as of the well- 
knowm character of the events they chronicle, that they deem 
it unnecessary to encumber their narratives with protestations 
of their rehability as watnesses and fidelity as historians 
1 heir manner of w nting show's tliat they do not even dream 
that you w ill be foolish enough to question their probity 
The perfect ease with which they record miracles of the 
most stupendous character is a proof that tliey are borne 
aloft, as it were, by a serene consciousness of their perfect 
integnty of purpose, and that the events they narrate had 
attamed a celebrity w'luch rendered all caution on their part 
in recording them thoroughly linnecessaiy 
/ Their perfect candour is another of the indubitable 
marks of tnith stamped on their WTitings Everj thing about 
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these narrators or historians is of an extraordinaiy stamp 
The artless simplicity of their style is astonishing I The 
spint of conciseness and brevity which breathes through 
their narratives is astonishing ' Their unexampled modesty 
IS astonishing ! The want of all caution on their part, even 
when they are relating, one after another, a senes of 
stupendous events, is astonishing But the most astonishing 
element in this atmosphere, so to speak, of marvels is their 
inimitable candour They never hide their own faults, 
never pass over circumstances fitted to bnng them into 
disrepute 

Their Lord rebukes them for not understandmg the com- 
monest truths stated m their heanng, and they carefully 
mention the rebukes aimed at them They are told to 
beware of the leaven of the Phansees, and they misunder- 
stand the meaning so far as to construe it into a rebuke 
admmistered to them for tlieir improvidence in not 
bnngmg bread with them For such unreasonable mis- 
construction they receive a gentle reproof, which they frankly 
point out 

Their Lord often calls them “ slow of heart to believe,” 
but they do not conceal the fact They are engaged in an 
unseemly squabble with one another for what may be 
called personal distinction, and the quarrel, of whicli, when 
they wrote, they could not but be thoroughly ashamed, is 
indicated When their Lord was apprehended and humed 
towards the High Pnest’s palace, they all had the baseness 
to forsake Him and flee This act of culpable desertion 
they do not conceal , one of the greatest of their company, 
he who was destined to lay the foundation of the Church of 
God both among the Jews and among the Gentiles, denied 
in an evil hour their Great Master with a senes of oaths 
They record this fact They disclose tlieir own faults with 
inimitable candour 

Their love of truth overpowers even their love of self, 
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and, instead of ihinXing of their own honour, or being 
nio\ed by a desire to send dorm their names' to posterity 
untarnished, they checrfiiU) sink beneath the inatcsty of the 
facts thc) proclaim The language of their souls c\ idcntly 
IS, “ Not unto us, not unto us, but unto 1 li} name, 0 
Clmst, gne glory •” 

Put these marks of veracity', and others winch may be 
mentioned, together, and you cannot but conclude that as 
witnesses thc evangelists and the other sacred penmen of 
the New Testament, whose style, c\en when employed in 
elaborating the system of Christian doctrine, bears the aery 
same marks ol truth, are in ciery respect reliable and 
trustworthy 

Some of our educated countrymen try, m imitation of 
course of thc style adopted by the naosl senseless infidels of 
Europe, to blunt thc edge of tins irresistible conclusion by 
asserting that these penmen were rogues, not of an inferior 
order, but decidedly of the first water Practised perjurers 
—they haie not only related a number of improbable 
stones, but dexterously managed to throw over them an 
air of truth, such as makes it impossible for ordinary' 
readers to ascertain their real nature’ Tlieirs is no 
ordinary', commonplace fabnuation, executed without a 
thorough knowledge of the dodges winch, rightly employed, 
are sure to make falsehood appear in thc garb of truth 
Theirs is a fabncation winch bears on its face all thc marks 
of truth and naturalness, impressed m a manner which 
indicates an entire absence of all design and art on their 
part They hare achieved a litcraiy' success which the 
greatest giants of the republic of letters, tlie greatest 
novelists, and the greatest dramatists, haic failed to 
achieve 

Do not such statements attribute to a number of simple, 
uneducated Galilean peasants a literary skill which is 
positively miraculous? Do they not steer clear of the 
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miraculous by assuming what, if true, Mould itself be the 
greatest of miracles ? 

The vanous marks of veracity impressed on the New 
Testament, the simplicity of its style, the sjunt of brevilj 
which runs through it, the absence of all hyperbolical 
extravagance and mythical embellishments, the absence 
also of ostentatious eulogy and laboured disquisition, the 
unexampled modesfy, the inimitable candour and the 
intense love of truth stamped on its pages — these marks of 
honesty cannot, in the case specially of the simple, un- 
sophisticated writers, be naturally and reasonably accounted 
for except by supposing that they related in all the simplicity 
of truth what they had seen with llicir eyes and heard ivith 
their ears, except, in short, by looking upon them as witnesses 
of the most unexceptionable type 

But It IS said that they Mere tutacsted uitncsscs — 
interested in the spread of a religion svliich was sure to 
crowTi their heads uith the laurels of fame and honour 
That the religion mIiicIi they first preached amid o\er- 
•whelming difficulties, or in the teeth of the united antagonism 
of the Mhole world, has raised them to the topmost pinnacle 
of fame and honour is an indisputable fact Compared to 
the celebrity they have attained, that of the greatest 
ivarnors, the greatest statesmen, and the greatest orators the 
world ever saw, is as nothing Their names are household 
ivords, held m profoundest lencration in places nlierc the 
names of Nen'ton, Pitt, and Napoleon are not knonoi 
They occupy m the great heart of Christendom a place 
more prominent and more sacred than has been accorded 
even to those ivliose achievements in the sphere of religion 
and morals have been nearly as dazzling as theirs 

A\niile Calvin has one party in the Church of God, and 
Wesley another, all the innumerable denominations into 
which it has been divided vie with each other in venerating 
their memones and singing their praises We cannot name 
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another set of persons who have received in this world, 
both m and out of Chnstendom, a tithe of the honoui 
winch has been most profusely, and yet with an intelligent 
appreciation of the sei^nces they have rendered, lavished 
upon them 

That the religion which they preached imder, humanly 
speaking, the most discouraging curcumstances conceivable, 
has crowned them with the immortal amaranth of irnpensh- 
able fame is undemable But did they foresee all the 
exuberance of honour which has been most copiously, 
though discriminately, heaped upon them dunng the last 
eighteen hundred years ? If we admit that in their forlorn 
condition, mth the world frowning upon them through its 
ten thousand faces — its power, wealth, learning, and m- 
_fluence, its most unplacable antipathy and irreconcilable 
hate arrayed against them, and without even one cheenng 
word from any human lips — if you admit that in their 
desolate condition, with the mangled corpse, so to speak, 
^ of their Master behind and the most appalling forms 
of violent death before them, they solaced themselves with 
bright anticipations of the honour which they have actually 
received, you admit prophetic foresight on tlieir part, you 
admit a miracle of wisdom ' 

It IS impossible to see in what sense these men can be 
stigmatised or set aside as interested witnesses What did 
they get as a reward for the zeal and earnestness mth 
which they proclaimed the new faith? Loss of friends, 
loss of relatives, loss of reputation, a life of ignominy and 
reproach , difficulties, dangers, persecutions, impnsonments, 
penis by the sea, penis by land, penis by their own 
countrymen, and death itself in some of its most terrific 
forms ' 

Interested indeed > You might as well call John 
Howard— who, for the purpose of relieving distress, led a 
life of martyrdom— an interested rogue 1 The apostles 
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preach a number of hard, stubborn facts , and rather than 
abandon thexr staunch, uncompromising loyalty to truth, ' 
lead a life as well of toil and hardship as of ignominy and 
reproach, e\pose then: persons to the most cruel per- 
secutions which the ingenuity of man, backed by that of 
hell, can devise, and ultimately face death in some of its 
most violent and frightful forms, exclaiming with their last 
breath that the mcidents they relate are all true — and you 
call them interested witnesses i A grosser misapplication 
of English words cannot be conceived ' 

Granting, however, that the> u ere interested, what then ? 
The value of their testimony depends on their character, 
tlieir thorough-paced honesty and veracity, not on the 
nature of their connection widi the events they chronicle 
If the testimony of wtnesses who, though truthful, are 
apparently interested, is to be indiscnminately rejected, the 
entire body of biographical and even historical literature 
must needs be cast overboard, and half the decisions of our 
courts of justice must be reversed 
Suppose a servant mnning away with his master’s cash- 
box, and suppose the offender is caught, and hauled before 
the magistrate’s court Suppose the magistrate knows the 
master thoroughly, knows that he bears a high moral 
character, and would sooner die than speak a falsehood 
With such knowledge in his possession, will the magistrate 
refuse to accept his evidence because he happens to be 
interested in the case pending ? No , because the value of 
his testimony depends on what is essential, not on what is 
accidental — on his character, not on the circumstance of his 
connection with the box stolen This remark is applicable 
to the objection against the testimony of the apostles based 
on the improbable character of the events they narrate 
The value of their testimony depends, we repeat, with all 
the emphasis we can command, on their character, not on 
that of the events which form its subject-matter. 
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Add to all tins the fact that the apostles were men of 
sound judgment, not enthusiasts and fanatics, and you have 
before you a class of witnesses such as are rarely seen 
arrayed in favour of any case, simple or complicated The 
facts they relate are of such a nature that they could not 
possibly be mistaken about them, even if they were enthu* 
siasts of the wildest tj'pe But it is an additional fact m 
their favour that their uTitmgs bear indubitable marks, not 
only of their honesty, but of the admirable balance of their 
nunds and soundness of their judgment 

And now, as I have taken more of j'our time tlian I 
generally do, I must conclude, and m doing so, let me 
bnng into one focus the various facts dilated on in this 
lecture Here you have some witnesses of une\cep- 
tionable moral character, sound minds, and staunch loyalty 
to truth, deliberately and circumstantially stating a number 
of sensible miracles— events regarding which no sane man 
can be deceived — ^nrought before their eyes 

The stones the) relate, instead of bnnging them any 
gam, subject them to a loss of everything that men pnzc 
most, and e\posc them to cruel persecution and taunts, 
and reproaches “ far worse to bear than violence " They 
are dragged before the highest tribunals of their native 
land, but they fearlessly proclaim that the stories they have 
promulgated arc true They arc sent into prison, and then 
brought back, but their attitude continues unaltered They 
are then examined one after another, but every one of the 
brave band continues finn, even though the alternatives 
before them are a life of hardship and persecution, ending 
in a violent death, and a life of ease and comfort, ending 
perhaps in opulence and honour They are, one after 
another, alternately threatened and coaxed , but their heroic 
constancy is proof against all threatening and all coaxing. 

Their stedfastness, a sublune moral spectacle, only 
lieightens the hatred and rage of their adversaries, and 
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they are sentenced to public execution They bravely 
face death one after another, and as each leaves the 
transitory scene of hfe behind him, he loudly proclaims 
with his last breath that he is dying a mart^T to trutli 
Put these curcumstances together — and these are mutatis 
mutandis the circumstances under which the apostles 
preached the extraordmaiy facts of Christianity — ^and you 
are instinctively led to accept their testimony as in every 
respect reliable. Your instincts tell you that men under 
such circumstances do not he, and that if they did, then 
conduct would be a greater mnacle than any recorded in 
tile New Testament 1 



IX. 


CORROBORATIVE TESTIMONY TO THE 
^-CHRISTIAN MIRACLES. 


■ ■ # 

To set forth the connecting link belnecn our last lecture 
and this, let us begin mtli a little recapitulation We have 
carefully examined — confronted and cross-questioned, as far 
as ne can cross question men nho live only in their wntings 
— the original witnesses to the stupendous miracles wrought 
by our I^rd during the short bat e\ entful period of Hia 
public inmistr}’' We have found their blameless antece- 
dents, tlie inimitable sirapliaty of Ihcir style, their concise* 

ness, brevity, and unconquerable aicrsion to rhetorical 
cmbclhshments, their transparent honesty and wonderful 
candour, — have found that these and other marks of 
trulh-spcaking, separately and jointly, each by itself and all 
liut together, speak \olumes in favour of the reliability of 
their testimony and the credibility of their records 

Theyactuall} gave the highest proof of sincerity which 
It is in the power of man to give Their love of truth 
induced them to prefer a life of self-sacnfice to a hfe of 
self-indulgence, to choose hardship, danger, persecution} 
ignommj, reproach, — eveiything that is repulsive, every- 
thing that IS appalling, in preference to all that men prize 

most, — to ease, comfort, security , respect, honour, affluence 
And, almost to a man, they scaled their testimony with 
their blood 
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Nor did they cheerfully give up their lives for a senes 
of opinions, a bundle of theories, a system of doctrines, 
or a body of theology Thousands of martyrs may be 
named who have perished amid unutterable tortures, but 
with the greatest cheerfulness and joy, for their loyalty to a 
senes of dogmatic pnnciples, — thousands who have been 
induced, by what may be called a mere whim, to mount 
the scaffold or commit their bodies to the flames with the 
greatest fortitude and the most wonderful composure 

The Jesuit regicides who assassinated unsuspecting 
sovereigns in the solitude of their pnvate apartments, 
the fanatical Wahabee who slew Lord Mayo, gave up 
their lives with the greatest pleasure, believmg that 
tliey had secured conspicuous places in paradise by means 
of the infamous deeds for which they were most justly 
punished 

But their deaths, though borne with heroic fortitude and 
wonderful patience, do not necessanly prove the soundness 
of the doctnnes or the accuracy of the sentiments for which 
they cheerfully gave up then lives Their martyrdom — if 
martjTdom it can justly be called — certamly proves their 
sincerity, their firm behef m, and warm attachment to, the 
dogmas or whims for which they agomsed and bled But it 
does not necessarily prove either the soundness of the theones 
they propounded, or the elevated character of the thoughts 
or feelings they expressed 

The case, however, was different ivith the apostles , they 
ga>e their lives amid indescribable tortures, and -with a 
courage, constancy, and serene joy such as have scarcely 
been rivalled, never certamly surpassed, not for a number 
of opinions, not for the dogmas of an established or new 
faith, but for a senes of sensible, palpable, and tangible 
facts 

Their martyrdom, therefore, proves not merely their 
sincerity, but the truth of the muraculous facts they pro- 
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claim IIms characlcnstic ami clistingiuslung fealurc of 
their case overlooked by those of our countrjTOen who 
tr}» to neutralise Uie proof of Lhnsinn miracles, based on 
the heroic huflenngs of their original witnesses, by pointing 
out the well-known sufferings of religious fanatics in all 
countries and at all tunes 

Tlicre IS 111 the life of self-sacnficc led by the apostles a 
feature to winch it is time for \is to call special attention 
They not merely abandoned tlic comforts and blessings of 
life with which they found themselves surrounded, but 
shook ofi their national predilections and aspirations, their 
wannest feelings, their most ardent desires, their dearest 
hopes and anticipations 

The) were Jews, bom in the land of Palestine, and bred 
up, as wc lia\c alrcad) indicated, amid those very traditions 
which Ind led to the cnicifixion of their Master. Their 
affections and passions, ihcir desires and aspirations, their 
most sanguine hopes and anticipations clustered around 
their beloved counlrv but they deliberately ran counter 
to these ihsposilions and feelings — cast aside, not merely 
the comforts which surrounded tlicir bodies, but the hopes 
which clung around their souls And they led a new life-— 
a life of piet) and self sacnficc— Inscd on the Iralh of the 
facts they proclaimed 

The virtues they cultivated or nourished up m the inmost 
recesses of ihcir hearts were, m the first place, the antipodes 
of the qualities prized among their couniT)Tnen. They culti- 
vated the spirit of sublime self-sacnfire, sclf-rcminciation, 
humilit), meekness, patience, forbearance, while their 
countrjTOcn acted m direct contravention of the principles 
inculcated m their religious books, and were influenced by 
the spint of self aggrandisement, self-esteem, pndc, haughti- 
ness, impatience, and \mdicUvencss 

Nor did they, in maturing these singular virtues m their 
hearts, merely mn counter to the sacred traditions and 
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associations amid which they had been brought up ^ thej 
also attested thereby the truth of the senes of extraordinary 
facts they promulgated The virtues they practised and 
inculcated harmonised with the miraculous story they 
proclaimed 

Admit the self sacnfice of Chnst, His infinite condescen- 
sion, His humihation, passion, and death, and the life of 
self-abnegation, humbleness of mind, meekness, patience — 
the life, m short, of martyrdom for the good of others — 
they led, is exphcable indeed Deny the mystenous birth, 
wonderful career, and ignominious deatli of Chnst, and the 
revolution which took place in the thoughts and sentiments, 
the life and conversation, of the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity, becomes an inexplicable mysterj', a moral muracle 
which cannot be accounted for 

The Chnstian virtues are, like the Christian doctrines, 
inseparably connected ivith the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Chnst, m which these brave preachers were determined to 
glory The completeness of the life of sublune self-sacrifice 
they led cannot be set forth before we bnng into our calcu- 
lation, not merely the comforts they abandoned and the 
sufiFenngs they endured, but the national predilections, the 
afiections, passions, desires, aspirations, hopes, and antici- 
pations which they gladly cast overboard when they gathered, 
a forlorn and feeble band, around the banner of the Great 
Master, whose crucifixion amid unutterable agonies they 
had witnessed 

And now we come to the broad stream of testimony by 
which tliat of the original witness is corroborated The 
Churches, which the preaching of the apostles and their 
coadjutors reared m all the great cities and towns of the 
Roman Empire, come forward with the corroborative 
evidence which it is now our duty to sift and examine 
Nor were these Churches few and far between The testi- 
mony of Tacitus, embodied in the following passage, shows 
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that within only thirty years after the resurrection of Chnst, 
the new rehgion made a deep impression m all the great 
cities and towns of the Roman Empire, its great metropolis 
not excepted — 

“ But neither these exertions, nor his hrgesses to the people, nor his 
offenngs to the gods, did may the infimous imputation under which 
Nero la}, of hainng ordered the city to be set on fire To put an end, 
therefore, to this report, he laid the guilt, and inflicted the most cruel 
punishments, upon a sect of people who u ere holden in abhorrence for 
their crimes, and called by the xulgar Cknstiam The founder of 
that name uas Chnst, iiho suficred death in the reign of Tibenus, 
under his procurator Pontius Pilate This pernicious superstition, thus 
checked for a while, broke out again, and spread not only oier Judsea, 
where the e\al onginatcd, but through Rome also, whither eierything 
bad upon the earth finds its way, and is practised Some who confessed 
llieir sect were first seized, and afterwards, by their information, a \ast 
multitude were apprehended, who were conxicted, not so much of the 
crime of burning Rome as of hatred to mankind Their sufienngs at their 
execution w ere aggrax ated by insult and mockery, for some w ere disguised 
in the skins of wild beasts, and w omed to death by dogs , some w ere cruci 
fied , and others w ere wrapped in pitched shirts, and set on fire w hen the 
day closed, that they might sene as lights to illuminate the night. Nero 
lent bis ow n gardens for these executions, and exhibited at the same 
time a mock circensian entertamment, being a spectator of the whole, in 
the dress of a charioteer, sometimes mingling with the crowd on foot, 
and sometimes xiewing the spectacle from his car This conduct 
made the sufferers pitied, and though they were criminals, and 
desening the severest punishments, yet they were considered as 
sacrificed, not so much out'of a regard to public good, ns to gratify the 
cruelty of one man ’’ 

This extract shows that the religion of Chnst had made 
considerable, nay wonderful, progress in the Roman world, 
before its metropolis was made a scene of unutterable 
horrors by the inhuman cruelty of Nero It had spread 
over Judsea, the place where it onginated, and reached, and 
influenced, and even shaken to its centre the impenal city 
of Rome It is plain that multitudes of its innocent pro- 
fessors were victimised by the relentless persecution set on 
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oot by tliat monster of cruelty and cnme, and that the 
large number of Chnstians barbarously put to death was a 
fair index to their nmnencal strength and vast influence in 
the metropohs of his world-wide empire 

Chnstiamty could not have attracted the notice or 
stunulated the rage of a Roman Emperor had its progress 
in the imperial city been inconsiderable, or had it been 
only professed by an obscure section of its vast population 
The fact that a systematic persecution was set on foot by 
a Roman Emperor, together with the vast numbers sacnficed, 
IS a proof that the metropolis of the then civihsed world was 
hterally shaken to its centre by the new faith within a penod 
of thirty years after the death of its Founder 

It spread over Judaea and made a deep impression on 
Rome Now it could not possibly have made progress from 
the metropolis of the country which witnessed its birth to 
that of the extensive empire of which it was a fractional 
part, without making a deep impression on the intermediate 
regions, On the fair and populous provinces lying between 
Palestine and Italy 

Before it could reach and seize the mistress of the ancient 
world with a firm grasp, it must have mfluenced and shaken 
to their centres die fertile regions of Asia Mmor, the refined 
cities and townships of Macedoma and Greece, and the 
Southern Provinces of Italy Proper, — ^it must have influenced 
and permeated the whole (almost) of the mighty expanse, 
so to speak, of the Roman Empire from one extremity to 
the other Hundreds of churches must have been reared, 
and thousands and myriads of Christians must have been 
attracted around the banner of the Cross 

Now all these churches and all these Clinstians are 'our 
witnesses, whose testimony corroborates that onginally 
borne amid appalling difficulties by the apostles and their 
companions This will be manifest if we consider or look 
into what their adoption of Chnstiamty means 
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Their adoption of Chnstianity means, m the first place, 
then acceptance of a number of hard, stubborn facts, of the 
truth of which they were m a position to judge The 
apostles preached, as ne haAe so often said, a senes of 
facts rather than a senes of doctnnes — ^a senes of muaculous 
facts culramatmg in the resurrection and ascension of Chnst , 
and those who embraced the new faith they proclaimed 
enneed their faitli in these To embrace Chnstiamt}- has 
m e\ei3' age been tantamount to gi\nng credence to and 
accepting a number of facts of, not only a strange and 
man'enous nature but a positively supernatural or miraculous 
character To embrace Chnstiamty even in these enligh- 
tened times IS tantamount to acceptmg as incontrovertible 
facts the stupendous miracles which form so essential a part 
of the life of Christ — the stupendous miracles by which His 
wonderful career was inaugurated, signalised, and consum- 
mated 

But in these dajs there are sj stems of polemical theologj 
which may draw our attention from the concrete realities to 
the abstract doctnnes of Chnstiamty, from histoncal occur- 
rences to metaphjsical disquisitions But m the age when 
these infant churches were reared, and these hosts of 
vntnesses flocked into them, the miraculous facts of Chns- 
tiamt) v\ere presented in all their nakedness, and there was 
absolutely nothmg to call pubhc attention away from them 

In these days persons embracing Chnstiamty may in one 
sense be said to adopt a senes of doctnnes sj’stematically 
arranged, as well as to accept a senes of facts , but converts 
in those early times, when the temple of doctnne contmued 
an unfinished structure, accepted facts rather than adopted 
a creed in embracing Chnstiamty They accepted a num- 
ber of mexorable facts, a number of facts of the truth of 
which they were in a position to judge, a number of facts 
which they would on no account have belieied m, had they 
been only fictitious, not real 
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Their adoption ot Christianity means, in the second place, 
their abandonment of all that is dear to and pnzed by man, 
and their deliberate choice of a life of ignominy and reproach, 
of troubles, vexations, and persecutions Every person ivho 
embraced Christianity in those early times is a witness of 
the same unexceptionable type with the Apostles, 11110 are 
our original witnesses Every person, whether Jew or - 
Gentile, gave the same high proof of smeenty, which stamps 
a character, not merely of reliability, but of irresistible 
sanctity on the declarations or depositions of the sacred 
penmen of the New Testament 

If he was a Jew, he had to run counter, as the Apostles 
had had, to his national predilections, his strongest desures, 
his most sangmne hopes, and his brightest anticipations , 
he had to cast aside his position in society and the ad- 
,vantages and comforts connected therewith, he had, as a 
rule, to abandon his relations and friends, those who i\ere 
nearest to him and those who were dearest to him, he 
had in all cases, wthout exception, to betake himself to 
a life of extraordinary toil and extraordinary suffenng, 
and in many cases to end that life amid the tortures of 
a cruel martyrdom The comforts he abandoned, as well 
as the suffenngs he bore, proved his sincenty, and his 
sincenty proved the truth of the miraculous facts he ac- 
cepted He IS therefore a witness in every respect of the 
same high type as the original witnesses of the miracles 
of Christ 

If he was, on the other hand, a Gentile, his testimony is 
equally unexceptionable, equally valuable, equally glonous 
He also had to cast aside the traditions and associations 
amid which he had been brought up, to accept a religion 
which had sprung up among a despised people, to exchange 
the ordinary comforts of life for the horrors of persecution, 
and to stand ready to choose a nolent, in preference to a 
peaceful, natural death His circumstances also brought 
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his smcenty into bold relief, and Ins sincerity was calculated 
to prove the truth of the extraordinary facts in which he 
publicly declared Ins faith, and for which he had suffered 
the loss of all things prized by men 

So that both the Jews and the Gentiles who embraced 
Clinstiamty in those days are witnesses of the same un- 
exceptionable 1)7)6 r\ith the Apostles, and theur silent 
testimony may justly be adduced as corroborative of the 
original testimony, the reliability of which we have at- 
tempted to set forth As soon as the small but heroic 
band of original witnesses leaves the witness-box, w'e^find it 
occupied by a host of witnesses whom no man can number — 
a host almost as innumerable as the stars m the firmament 
and the sand on the seashore — a host of units, so to speak, 
every one of which bears on his face the unmistakable 
marks of the honesty and veracity w e have seen indelibly 
stamped on the Gospel narratnes 

When we remember the arcumslances under which they 
embraced Christianity, when we recall to our minds the 
fact that their adoption of Christianity meant the unanimous 
acceptance by them, under the most trying and dangerous 
circumstances conceivable, of* a number of sensible and 
palpable facts, their testimony, albeit silent and maudible, 
cannot but appear to us eminently fitted to strengthen 
and confirm the simple narratives contained in the New 
Testament 

From the silent testimony of Uiese flourishing Churches 
W'C now come to wliat, in contradistinction to it, may be 
called the audible testimony of the Apostolic Fathers and 
their immediate successors Their testimony, we are aware, 
has been considered less valuable than the scanty notices 
found m heathen WTiters of their times The fact that 
they were earnest Christians engaged in establishing and 
defending the faith onginally preached by the apostles, has 
tended to attach a suspicious character to what we can brmg 
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out of their writings in confirmation of the miraculous story 
contained in the Gospels 

But the unworthy suspicions with which their corrobora- 
tive depositions have been regarded proceeds from mere 
prejudice, as has been very ably showm by Chalmers in his 
Evidences of Christianity^ and Rawhnson in his Bampton 
Lectures on The Histoncal Evidences of the Tiuth of 
Scnptin e Recoi ds Justin Martyr, the philosopher, would 
certainly have been considered a witness of the most un- 
exceptionable type, if he had continued an unbeliever, or 
had never cast in his lot with professing Chnstians But 
because he embraced Chnstiamt)' at the cost of everything 
pnzed by man, at the cost of his position, reputabon, and 
every species of earthly comfort, and sealed his testimony 
to the truth of his adopted religion with his blood, he is to 
be regarded as a witness of an infcnor tj’pe 1 

Such assertions show an entire want of appreciation, on 
the part of those who hazard them, of the peculiar 
difficulties which we have pointed out, with what )OU will 
be disposed to look upon as needless prolixity If you 
only remember that Uiose who embraced Chnstiamt} m 
those days accepted a number of tangible facts at the cost 
of everything dear to flesh and blood, you will not be 
disposed to regard the valuable testimony of the Apostolic 
Fathers and their immediate successors with suspicion 
Let It be noted that, while some of them refer directly to 
the mighty works of Chns^ all of them distinctly mention 
His resurrection — that miracle of muncles in which all 
His great achievements culminated With this remark 
let me call your attention to the subjoined stnng of 
testimonies — 

a Clement of Rome speaks of the reaurreclion of Christ in his 
Epistle already referred to in these words “Tliat there should be a 
future resurrection, of which He (God) made our Lord Jesus Christ the 
first fruits, by raising Him from the dead " 
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l Igii'iliu'!, Bi'shop of Anlioch, refer'!, in those of his Epistles whith 
ire consnleretl genuine to scrcril of the iiiijxirtint frets connected with 
the life of Christ, -ind spciks of His resurrection in these words "He 
siifTere-d trul}, is He aho tnil> riised Himself from the deid ” Agiin, 
“We no longer keep the ‘'iblnth, but we lire i new life on the 
Lord’s dij, on which ilso our life irose with Him ” 
c l’ol)Cirp, 1 disciple of bt John, spenks in his short Epistle, ad- 
dressed to the Philippims, of the resurrection of Christ in these words 
“Our Lord Jesus Chnst, who endured to be brought cren to deith for 
our sms, whom God riised, loosing the puns of Hides ’ Agiiii, 
“We behcrc in Him who riisetl our Lord Jesus Christ from the deid, 
ind ga\e Hun glorj ind i throne it His right hand ” 
d JJimabis, whose Epistle, cien if it could l)c prorwl spurious, wis 
w riltcn ilwiit this time, inike*s a distinct illusion to the resurrection ind 
iscension of Chnst in these words “Wherefore we sjicnd the eighth 
dnj in glidncss, on which ilso Jesus rose from the deid , and when He 
hid shown Himself He ascended to heaven ' 
t Quidntus lived i quirtcr of i centur) liter He presented in 
apologj to the Emperor Adnin In it he thus speaks of the mincles 
of Chnst “The works of our MMour were ilwij-s conspiatous, for 
they were real Doth they that were healed, and they that were raise’d 
from the dead, were seen, not only when they were hcaleel or raisevl, 
but fora long time afterwards, not only whilst He dwelt in thib earth, 
but also after His departure, and for a gootl while subsequent to it, in 
soimich that some of them have reached to our time 
/ jiistin MartyT, who followed Quidnlus at the distance of alioul 
thirty years, eays “ Chnst healed those who from their birth were blind, 
deaf, and lime , causing by His word one to leap, another to hear, and 
n thin! to sec , and having raisctl the dead and eaused them to live, He 
by His worki cxeited aticntion, and inducc'l the men of that age to know 
Him, who, however, seeing these things, said that it was a magical 
apjicarancc, and dared to call Him a magician and a deceiver of the 
}H.ople ’ 

i; Then, in chronological onler, comes Tcrtulhaii, who says “That 
Person, whom the Jews had vainly imagined from the meanness of His 
appearance to be a mere man, they afterwards, m consequence of the 
IKivver He cvcrtcil, considered as a magician , when He with one word 
ejected devils out of the IkxIics of men, gave sight to the blind, cleansed 
the leprous, strengthened the nerves of those that had the jial^, and 
lastly, vviih one command, when He, I say, made the very elements 
oliey Him, assuagevl the storm, and walked upon the sea, demonstrating 
Himself to be the Word of God,*’ 
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than the absolute annihilation of the religion connected with 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth 

He >\as not merely an irreconcilable enemy- of Chns 
tianity, but an acute tlnnker and shrew d man of the world 
He kneiv ^cry well tint the easiest w’ay of accomplishing 
his full purpose of rooting out the religion he regarded w ith 
unmitigated abhorrence, was to prove the unsubstantial or 
fictitious character of the facts intertwined with it He 
knew ver)' well that if he could only pro\c that the miracles 
propounded as histoncal facts by its first preachers were in 
reality fables or myths, its magnificent superstructure would 
at once crumble into ruins He was shrewd enough to see 
that llie easiest — the only feasible way indeed— of destroy- 
ing Christianity was to overturn the miraculous story which 
constitutes its historical basis. 

Why did he then admit the truth of Chnstian miracles, 
and try' in a roundabout way to reach the summit of his 
wishes, w'hich he might have scaled by means of a 
shorter and more direct route ? \Miy did he not deny the 
miracles of Chnst, and so try’ directly to effect the imme- 
diate and complete destruction of the faith he hated w iih a 
perfect hatred ? Why ? Because he could not do so, and 
at the same time piss for a sane man ' 

The facts were so widely know'n, and so generally believed 
in, that an attempt on his part to call their authenticity in 
question would haie cvposed him to a charge of confirmed 
idiocy or madness Had there been the slightest doubt 
about them current, had there been the slightest pos«;ibility 
of disproving their historical character, the infidels of those 
early times would not ha>c resorted to an indirect and 
roundabout way of accomplishing their antagonistic object 
But the facts being widely known and universally believed 
in, tliey could not attack their authenticity w ithout publicly 
assuming the attitude of madmen And therefore they' 
admitted, with wonderful unanimity, the truth of the 
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miracles recorded in the Gospels, and racked their brains 
for expedients and stratagems, such as might enable them 
to explain them in a manner calculated to militate against 
the claims of the religion with uhich they are indissolubl) 
connected With their learned and ingenious explanations 
wc have nothing whatever to do , v,c accept their admis 
sions, and bnng fon\ard their testimony to coimncc men 
who are led by an unuorthy prejudice to regard that of tlic 
avowed fnends of our religion uith suspicion 

From the concurrent testimony of the flourishing, though 
afflicted, Churches of these early times, of the Christian 
Fathers who nere their ornaments, and of the ax owed 
enemies xvho regarded them xMth implacable hatred, x\c 
noxv come to that furnished bj' those Catacombs of Rome, 
to xvhich reference was made in a former lecture Tlicse 
arc subterranean galleries extending under upwards of nine 
hundred miles of streets, and containing no less than about 
seven millions of tombs, uliich xvere creeled during the first 
three centuries of the Christian era, xvhen the infant Cliurch 
x\as called upon to pass through a senes of persecutions of 
the most appalling character 

They hold up, as it were, a picture of the condition and 
belief of the early Church as graphic, as vivid, and as life- 
like as that of the state of ancient cities presented to us 
when we tread the streets of POmpcii They not mcrclj' 
afford a correct index to the vast numbers of the persons 
xvho embraced Christianity m the Roman xxorld, but clearly 
and unmistakably set forth the nature of the ordeals in the 
teeth of which the nex\ religion had to achieve its conquests 
and win its laurels But they do something more , they 
indicate, by a vanety of symbols and inscriptions, the faith 
of the early Church, and the senes of miraculous facts vxhich 
formed its essence 

Their antiquity, though foi a time regarded with sus- 
picion by persons prone to trace their construction to 
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Ronush fraud, has been established by accurate and reliable 
researches That these underground vaults and galleries 
uere constructed and adorned with clusters and rows of 
sepulchres dunng the first three centuries of tlie Clmstian 
era — ^ivhen persecution compelled the professors of Chns- 
tianity literally to conceal themselves in the caves and dens 
of the earth, and when martyrs and confessors were almost 
as numerous as ordinary Chnstians — does not now admit of 
a doubt 

The vast numbers of the tombs they contain show, in the 
first place, that Chnstians formed, even m times of persecu- 
tion, a strong, important, and almost preponderant element 
in the population of the impenal city And if they formed 
a strong body in Rome, their numencal strength and social 
influence in the different parts of the extensive empire 
under its sway could not but be considerable, if not of an 
overwhelming character 

But these milhons of tombs not merely prove the mura- 
culously rapid progress which Christianity made in her 
infancy, but they disclose the appallmg character of the 
persecutions against which she had to contend Seven 
millions of tombs erected m one city in the course of tliree 
or four hundred years open or unroll before our eyes a 
bloody page of martyrdom to which the history of the 
world affords no parallel The rate of mortality must 
have been fearfully above the average, and nothing but the 
phantom of violent deatli can explam the destruction of 
life indicated 

But there is direct as well as mdirect testimony to the 
havoc made by persecution in those early times The 
phials of red fluid found in many of the tombs, the palm 
branches with which not a few are adorned, and the word 
“martyr” mscnbed on a large number, are indications of 
the sanguinary nature of the persecutions which led to their 
construction 
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But the inscnptions, symbols, and devices on the tomb- 
stones indicate not only the fiery ordeals through which the 
infant Church had to pass, but the tnumphant faith which 
supported her under these tnals The inscriptions — he 
“ rests,” or “ sleeps,” or “ is deposited,” or “ at peace ” — the 
Anchor or the Phcenix and the Peacock seen on so many 
tombs, as well as the resignation and hope expressed by 
the 'Survivors, sfiow that belief in a future state of glory 
was, in consequence of the recent resurrection of our Lord, 
vivid, po^verful, and mfluential among the Chnstians of 
those days 

If, however, the inscriptions are set aside as indirect 
testimonies, the pictures in the Catacombs afford evidence 
of the most direct and satisfactory character These pictures 
represent m an expressive manner several important events 
of the Old and New Testaments, such as the temptation of 
Eve, Moses striking the rock, Noah welcoming the return 
of the dove, Elijah ascending to heaven. Darnel among the 
lions, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego in the fiery fur- 
nace, Jonah under the gourd, Jonah swallowed by the 
whale, the adoration of the wise men, their interview with 
Herod, the baptism of Christ by John tlie Baptist, the 
healing of the paralytic, the tummg of the water into wine, 
the feeding of the five thousand, the raising of Lararus, the 
Last Supper, Peter walking on the sea, and Pilate washing 
his hands before the people 

Here you see some of the prominent miracles of Chnst 
embalmed, as it were, side by side mth the dust of those 
who firmly believed in and fearlessly proclaimed them m 
the teeth of the united opposition of the whole world * Some 
of the parables of Chnst are also symbolised, such as tlie 
sower going forth to sow, the good shepherd leading his 
sheep, the mse virgins with oil in their lamps, and the foolish 
virgins without oil in their lamps So complete is the pano- 
rama of what Burns calls “ tlie Chnstian stoiy ” presented in 
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these gloomy vaults, that, if no remains of the writings of the 
Fathers or earl> infidels had come down to us, -ne might 
boldly appeal to it as evidence ample enough to confirm the 
testimony of the original witnesses of the miracles of Christ 

The miracles of Christ are furtlier attested by the mira- 
culous gifts which continued in the Church for a long time, 
if not for many hundreds of years* after His crucifixion, and 
but for which the rapid spread of Christianity in its infancy 
would be an inexplicable m>ster>', as we shall have an 
opportunity of proving in a future discourse We can bnng 
forward explicit and reliable historical testimony, not only 
m favour of the stupendous works of Christ, but also in 
behalf of the miracles wrought by His apostles and their 
immediate successors for at least a couple of centuries after 
His death 

The apostles in their Epistles — those of them, we 
mean, which we find in the canon-— not only make 
frequent allusions to the miracles wrought by Chnst, but 
refer, with a frequency and an assurance which nothing but 
truth can explain, to the signs and wonders which had 
accompanied the extraordinary message they had delivered 
— to the minclcs, 111 short, w'hich they themsehes had 
wrought, in the name of their Great ^faster, in attestation 
of the truth they had been commissioned to proclaim 

The Apostle Paul fearlessly appeals to the miracles he 
had wrought in the Corinthian Church in these words 
“ Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in 
all patience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds” 
(2 Cor xii 12) This bold appeal, made at a time when 
the enemies of the great apostle were tiying to weaken his 
authority in one of the most flourishing of the Churches he 
had planted, is doubly significant, inasmuch as it not only 
proves the fact of his having demonstrated his authority as 
an accredited apostle of Christ by means of signs and 
wonders, but discloses the way in which the first preachers 
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of Chnstiamty, especially the apostles, usually attested their 
commission 

If Paul had not worked miracles in the Conntlnan Church 
as an apostle of Chnst, and if miracles had not been 
generally wrought by his brother Apostles, one and all, in 
attestation of their commission, would this confident appeal 
have been made? Would Paul have given his wakeful 
enemies such a handle for destroying even the little authonty 
left him by uttenng what they might easily hold up as an 
impudent falsehood? This and many verses of the kind 
show that the first preachers of Chnstiamty proved the stu- 
pendous works of Chnst, not merely by the sacrifices they 
made, and the altered lives they led, but by muracles 
wrought by themselves m the presence of vigilant and keen 
adversanes 

Nor was the power of workmg miracles confined to the 
apostohc age The concurrent testimony of the Fathers is 
a guarantee of their continuance for several ages after the 
apostles had passed away from the transitory scene of life 
Papias, whom we have represented as a connecting link 
between the apostolic and sub apostohc age, speaks of 
several miracles wrought in his lifetime, specially of one 
person who had been raised from the dead Justin Martyr 
speaks of men and women of his times who could work 
miracles Quadratus, the Apologist, lumself possessed the 
powei of working miracles, a fact referred to by a ^Titer of 
the second century Iremeus Tertullian, and others of their 
age, speak of the continuance of those nuraculous gifts which 
Paul refers to as having been bestowed m nch abundance 
on the Connthian Church, and specially of the power of 
workmg miracles 

It maybe difficult to say when these gifts and powers dis- 
appeared , but It is certain that they contmued for a long time 
after the death of Chns^ and that the impression they made 
on the heathen world was one at least of the mam causes 
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to which the rapid grotiih of Chnstianity in the first three 
centuries of the Chnstian era is to be traced 

In a future discourse we shall have, as u e have already 
intimated, to refer to this subordinate chain of signs and 
wonders, as events which we must postulate ere we can 
evplain the astonishing success wuth which the preaching of 
the first Missionanes of the Cross wascrowned, suffice it 
for the time being to sij, that they cluster around and set off 
the glonous miracles of Christ as the stars cluster around 
and set off the splendour of the moon They presuppose 
and prove the stupendous signs and wonders amid which 
the Chnstian dispensation was inaugurated, and the Dinnity 
of Him in whom it centred set forth 

Here it is desirable to take notice of a subterfuge, to 
which people, forced to admit the unimpeachable honest}' of 
the apostles, have recourse. They know very well that they 
cannot impugn the“ probity and veraaty of these witnesses 
without either stultifying themselves, or involving the whole 
question of histoncal evidence in hopeless perplexity , and 
the} are therefore willmg, not merely to admit, but even to 
praise, their obvious sincent}' 

But they take very good care to blunt the edge of this 
admission by drawing a picture which represents these good 
people as thoughtless and silly, easily led by a number of 
specious artifices to believe in miracles which never did, and 
never could, occur They were so completely destitute of 
education, so simple and unsophisticated, that it was very 
easy to make them believe that they had seen events which 
they had never seen, and heard discourses which they had 
never heard 

It was, for instance, the easiest thing on the surface of the 
globe to make them believe that they had seen the lost e}e- 
sight of blind Bartimeus instantaneously restored by a com- 
mand of their Master, lame men leaping with joy, and lepers 
cleansed in consequence of extraordinary cures similarly 

o 
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effectccl, and Lazarus walking out of the grave m winch he 
had lam dead and buried for no less than four dajs in 
obedience to an omnipotent call of Christ, when the) had 
actually seen nothing of the sort 1 

Now', was It equally easy to make them believe that they 
not merely could prov'C their commission, but actually had 
proved their commission by signs, wonders, and might) 
deeds? Was it the easiest thing m the world to convince 
them that they were conscious of supernatural powers when 
they could not possibly be so— that they were actuall) work- 
ing miracles m confirmation of the truths the) preached 
when they w’erc doing nothing that was extraordinary? 

If It was, here is a miracle more unaccountable than an) 
contained m their plain, simple, and artless narratives — a 
company of sane, sensible, and sound-hearted men led, 
heaven only knows by what species of magical influence, to 
behove that they had seen the blind healed, the impotent 
man restored, the leper cleansed, and the dead raised when 
no such events had occurred , that thc) had received from 
on high gifts and powers of an extraordmar) and super- 
human character when they had rcceiv'ed nothing of the sort, 
and that they had proved their Divane commission by signs 
and wonders wTought through their instrumentality by their 
Master when they had actually done nothing beyond what it 
falls to the lot of ordinal)' men to do ' 

Now let us sum up the conclusions at w’hich w e hav e 
amved The miracles of Christ are unique, and bear on 
then faces incontestable marks of tnith and credibility 
They are embodied or chronicled m narratives of admirable 
simplicity, perfect naturalness, unvarnished beauty, and un- 
impeachable tnistworthiness 

They are proclaimed, m the first place, by a set of 
witnesses of an unexceptionable character, men proved 
sensible, sincere, sound-hearted, and faithful, by the manner 
m which they give their testimony, by the sacrifices they 
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cheerfully make, by the nen life they lead \ntli alaentj, 
and b} the ^^olent deaths m which, almost to a man, the\ 
\ oluntanh terminate their earthly career 

They are confirmed by the silent but eloquent testimonj 
of the innumerable churches which were brought into 
CMStence under the might} influence of their Spmt-inspired 
preaching, and which were full of men of right apostolic 
stamp of character, men pro%ed sincere by the national 
and sectarian predilections they had cast aside, the sacrifices 
they had made, and the new life of austentj' and holiness 
the} were leading 

They are confirmed, moreoier, b} the eloquent testimon} 
of a succession of writers, who Ined m times and m places 
when and where men w ere m a position to judge of their 
autlientiat}' without the disadvantages associated wntli a 
distance, either of time or of place, from what may be 
called the scene of action, and who, had the} been only 
untrue, would have been die first to cripple their usurped 
disastrous authonty o\ er tlie public mind 

They are confirmed, in short, by that copious stream of 
tesuraonj', of the most reliable character, which has come 
down, broadening and cv-panding, from the time when the} 
arc reported to have been wrought to our own age To 
reject them m the teeth of such accumulated evndence is 
tantamount to a determination on the part of a sane man 
to take leave of his senses ’ Add to all this the fact that 
the eaglc-ejed historical cnticism of the day has not suc- 
ceeded in discovcnng m its wade range a smgle flaw, sudi 
as maj militate against the faith which its volume, strength, 
and irrefragable character are so well fitted to generate in 
the human mind 



X 

THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST 

1 — 

The cntena, of Dmne or true miracles, enumerated m a 
masterly reply to Professor Powell’s paper on miracles in 
the Essays and Eejnetus, demand m the stage of the argu- 
ment we have reached a passing notice 

A genuine miracle must, m the first place, be wionght m 
support of a truth m accord with, or not antagonistic to, 
“precedent revelation" or “the law of conscience" If 
there be a miracle wrought in support of a revelation which 
directly contravenes or runs counter to what we are m 
possession of, either m the form of a wntten record or in 
the shape of what may be called a congenital unwritten 
law, the miracle, though unaccountable or inexplicable on 
natural pnnciples, ought not to be regarded as a manifesta- 
tion of Dmne power 

A genuine miracle must, in the second place, be of a 
nature such as is calculated to render all assumption of 
fraud on the part of the spectators — all assumption not 
tentabve but conclusive — ludicrously absurd The nature, 
m short, of the miracle, of the genuineness of which we are 
called upon to judge, must be particularly exammed, in 
order that we may discriminate between a Divme mter- 
vention and what may be called a human or demomac 
manipulation 
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The nature of the novel doctrines in support of which 
the miracle is -wrought ought also to be made a matter of 
senous and profound consideration If the doctnnes be 
unholy m their nature and pernicious m their consequences, 
if theyimolve glanng contradictions in terms, clash mtli 
our intuitive ideas of rectitude, and threaten to usher m 
trains of disastrous results, the muacle -wrought in their 
support cannot possibly be an mdubitable manifestation of 
Divine power — ^na}, it is clearly an indubitable manifesta- 
tion of infernal pow'er 

The object of the miracle must also be taken into our 
senous consideration If its object be beneficent and God- 
like, tlie implantation of truth, the growth of piety and 
godlmess, the advancement of the spintual and temporal 
uellbemg of humamtj-, it is genume, whereas, if its object 
be the propagation of a he, the decay of holiness, the 
detenoration of morals, and the spread of misery and 
WTctchedness, it may justlj be represented as a clear 
manifestation of the malignity of hell rather than of the 
benignity of heaven 

And, lastly, the character of the thaumaturgist, or 
miracle-worker, must be taken into consideration, as 
throwing not merelj an air of probability, but of moral 
certainly, o\er the supposition which represents his wonders 
as clear indications of a Divme mten-^ention Hence the 
necessit} of making the character of the Lord Jesus 
Chnst, the genuineness of whose miracles I have to 
show m this senes of lectures, the subject of a separate 
discourse 

It IS desirable to dwell here on the ^a^ety of reasons 
which lead me to call your special attention to the grand 
subject of this lecture, the unique character of our Lord 
Jesus ChnsL But before I enter upon this portion of 
my subject, I wish to show, by a couple of appro- 
priate examples, how the character of the person who is 
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reported to have worked miracles tends either to ■Mtiale 
or to confirm the evidence which may be produced m their 
favour 

Take, as our first example, the well-knowTi miracle of 
the transfiguration of Krishna, or his transformation into 
the goddess Kah The shepherd-god of ISindabana, the 
Bacchus of India, was solacing himself in the coiniiaii) 
of his inamcraia Radha, the legitimate wife of a deiout 
worshipper of the goddess Kali when she espied her 
enraged husband coming, or ratlier ninning, towards tlic 
rendezvous Chagrined and aftnghted, she informs her 
lover of the event and the catastrophe bj which it is sure 
to be followed He consoles and cheers her by saying 
that he is about to conv'ert the justly excited enmity of the 
injured husband into a boundless confidence in her chastitj, 
and an equally boundless admiration of her pietj, by means 
of a stupendous miracle He will, m the twinkling of an 
eye, transform himself into the goddess whose devout 
worshipper the exasperated husband is He will change 
his flute into a sword, his garland of flowers into a garland 
of skulls, the piece of cloth around his waist into a cover of 
human fingers, and the dust underneath his feet into a 
recumbent image of the god w’ho forms the pedestal of the 
terrible goddess Before tlie conversation is over, tlic 
husband appears in the secluded place only to find his vv ifc 
prostrated before his favourite goddess He admires her 
piety, praises her chastity, curses himself for his uncon- 
scionable jealousy, and retires leaving the adulteress in the 
arms of her cunning lov cr 

Now, as soon as tlie surroundings of this miraculous 
transfiguration are mentioned, and the character of the 
thaumaturgist is seen in its true light, the glaring in* 
credibihty of the stoiy immediately flashes upon the 
nund A man of licentious character, spending his life in 
pleasures too gross to be even mentioned m respectable 
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societj, cannot be an instrument of miraculous power, which 
he IS sure to make subservient to his hbidmous passions 
This IS an a\iom, and its force ought to be recognised an 
our attempts to discriminate between miracles which are 
genuine and those which are false 

Take another instance of an opposite character, the 
miracle wought by the Apostle Paul at Lystra. Here the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles finds an impotent man, one 
who has been a cripple from his mother’s womb and has 
never walked, listening to his preaching w'lth attention and 
respect, and evincing his faith in the preacher’s healing 
power by unmistakable signs Paul sa>s, “Stand upright 
on thy feet,” and he leaps and walks* The spectators, 
astonished at so glonous a manifestation of superhuman 
power, spontaneously e\claim, “The gods are come 
dowm to us m the likeness of men!” They call Paul, 
Mercunus, and his companion Barnabas, Jupiter, and 
under the guidance of holy pnests they proceed, witli oxen 
and garlands, to worship them The Christian preachers 
rend their clothes, and run among the people, crying out, 
“Sirs, w’hy do ye these things? We also are men of* like 
passions with you, and preach unto )ou that ye should 
turn from these vanities unto the living God, which made 
heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all thmgs that *are 
therein.” , ^ 

Here the chaiacter of Paul throws, apart from 'other 
considerations, an air of probability over the trudi of the 
miracle he is said to have wrought in tins stnkmg manner 
Paul was pre-eminently a man of God, a champion of truth 
of an unimpeachable character and conspicuous piety, who 
had exchanged the honours and comforts of a lofty 
ecclesiastical status amongst his own countrymen for the 
reproaches, privations, and persecutions of a missionary 
life spent m distant lands and among strange peoples , and 
if It was at all necessary to mvest a human being with 
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miraculous powers, a better man could not be selected for 
the purpose 

Paul's fitness for the honour conferred upon him was 
displayed, not only by the whole tenor of a noble life con- 
secrated to the service of God amid difficulties and hard- 
ships of the most appalling character, but by the piety and 
disinterestedness he displayed m declining peremptorily 
and indignantly the Divine worship which a superstitious 
people, under the leadership of a bigoted priesthood, acre 
determined to lavish upon him and his companion The 
character of the thaumaturgist, therefore, forms an important 
subject of consideration m all investigations haMng for 
their object the ascertainment of truth in the case of a 
given miraculous story 

Thus you see that the character of the Lord Jesus Christ 
IS a legitimate subject of inquiiy and discourse in the line 
of investigation uhich Me have been pursuing in these 
lectures Christ stands before us, not so much as the 
propounder of a beautiful scheme of morality, not so 
much as the founder of a new religion, but as a thau- 
maturgist to Mhom varieties of miracles of the most 
stupendous character are asenbed in the only records of 
His life of M Inch M e are in possession Among the many 
lines of investigation which the attitude in which He 
appears opens before us, that having for its object a minute, 
scrutinising, though of course reverential examination of 
His moral character, cannot but occupy a prominent place 
It cannot but behove us to ascertain whether our Lord’s 
character throws an air of probability, apart from other 
considerations, on the miraculous story intimately and 
inseparably associated with His short but eventful life 

Besides, the beauty of our Lord’s character, and the truth 
of the miracles ascribed to Him in the New Testament, act 
and react on each other You cannot set forth the beauty 
or excellence of the diaractcr without setting forth the 
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credibility of the miracles, nor can you call in question the 
credibility of the miracles without calling in question the 
beauty or excellence of the character This pomt is not 
clearly seen by those who in one and the same breath coolly 
eliminate the miraculous element from the life of Christ, 
and make His character the subject of a glowing and 
unquahfied panegjTic 

It IS a matter of fact that our Lord frequentl) referred, 
and that without the slightest hesitation, to His ivorks as 
sensible proofs of His Divine hlission and hlessiahship 
Often in His replies to the artful queries of His many 
adversaries, as well as in His bold denunciations against 
the culpable absence of faith noticeable around Him, did 
He distinctly and unequivocally allude to His miracles as 
eminentl) fitted to substantiate His claim to be recognised 
and crowned as the promised Redeemer of mankind \ 

Now, was He the innocent victim of a delusion m all 
these pointed allusions to the miraculous powers already 
exhibited by Him ? Did His disciples, by a series of flimsy 
tricks, make Him believe that He had w'orked miracles 
when He had in reality done no such thing? Admit this 
In pothesis, and you are forced to the conclusion that Christ 
was destitute of common sense, and that such credulity as 
He displayed in matters fitted to give Him an undue advan- 
tage over His fellow -men could not but be associated with 
some degree of moral obliquity or perverseness Even this, 
the less questionable or offensive of the two alternatives 
before us, robs the character of Christ of its ineffable beauty, 
and attaches a foul blot to His spotless life 

But the other alternative, though adopted by M Rdnan, 
IS only too homble to think of If Christ was not the 
victim of a delusion in these frequent references to His 
works, are we to suppose that our Lord helped His 
disciples to propagate a he by a tacit acquiescence in their 
fraudulent schemes, if not by an actual participation in their 
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guilt? They ’iiho adopt this monstrous supposition stnve 
to blunt Its edge by tracing Christ’s connection with the 
frauds, by means of which a groundless belief in His 
miraculous powers was generated and perpetuated by His 
disciples, to purely benevolent motives — to a desire to secure 
such general acceptance of His moral teaching as might 
prove a source of incalculable benefit to the world 
•* But clear it as you will, there is the ugly fact of the Lord 
Jesus Christ tacitly giving His assent to, and helping fonvard 
tlie circulation of a number of false stones through the 
medium of a series of vile tricks ! They uho represent 
Chnst as a model of virtue in spite of this phenomenon 
talk unmitigated nonsense ! You cannot deny the truth of 
the miracles of Christ without mamng the beauty of His 
character The credibility of the mnacles is a guarantee of 
the beauty of the character, and the beauty of the character 
IS a guarantee of the credibility of the miracles 

Observe, moreover, that the miracles of Christ can by no 
species of literary skill or speculative ingenuity be sepa- 
rated from His life They are not the adventitious ar- 
cumstances, the external accessories of the life of our Lord, 
but Its very essence They enter into the texture and form 
the groundwork, so to speak, of the life from which everj'- 
thing that is good in us emanates That life itself is a 
imracle of miracles, and the stupendous works by which it 
was signalised are its natural environments The super- 
natural character of the life being set forth, no further 
evidence is needed to set forth the genuineness of the 
niuracles uhich are its natural acts 
If It can be proved that Christ was in reality a super- 
human being, all the stupendous miracles by which His 
career was signalised become, in connection uith, or relation 
to It, natural events — events such as might in the course of 
nature be antecedently expected If He was a superhuman 
being. He would not, for instance, come into this world 
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and go out of it as we, human beings, come in and go out 
The laiis of generation cannot but be set aside at the time 
of His ingress, and the laws of dissolution cannot but be set 
aside at the time of His egress , while every step of His 
life cannot but be signalised by a palpable departure from 
the law s of human dev elopment So that if the extraordmarj 
character of Christ’s life be clearly and indisputably set 
forth, no further evidence will be needed to prove the- 
genuineness of the miracles, which, though calculated to 
astound us, are but its natural developments. This, then, 
IS an adchtional reason for the alacrity and pleasure with 
which I now call your attention to tlic life in which we see 
reflected the glonous character of our blessed Redeemer 
Again, I beg to call your attention to the character of 
Clmst, not simply because it gives an air of probability to 
the stupendous miracles by which His career is said to have 
been signalised, but because it is itself a standing nuracle of 
a glorious and stnking stamp 
The character of Chnst — ^with its light and shade, its 
tenderness and seventy, its sublimity and loveliness, its 
superhuman glory and human attractiveness, its sterner 
elements in beautiful combination with its softer features, its 
equipoise of v'lrtue, symmeincal development, serene gran- 
deur, and ineffable excellency — the character of Chnst is 
indeed the w onder of w onders, the miracle of miracles ! 

It IS not tarnished by a single blot,— it is not disfigured by a 
single defect Its symmetry is not marred by a single 
element misapplied, a single feature misdirected, a single 
quality disproportionately developed, a single virtue so 
placed as to mterfere either with Ae beauty of each of the 
several parts or with tlie unutterable glory of the* w hole It 
IS, m a word, the very picture or type of perfection, and as 
such separated from every known development of human 
character by a gulf that is impassable 
hlan IS in this world, even under the most favourable 
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circumstances, a heap of weakness, inconsistency, and im- 
perfection , and human character is, in its liighcst phases of 
development, a union of defects, a combination of virtues 
which do not consist with one another, of features which 
trench upon one another, and of elements which literally 
clash with one another In man mignanimit} is tinctured 
with pride, humilit} is associated with abjcctness, courage 
*is accompanied bj rashness, pnidencc is neutralised by 
timidity, bcne\olencc is not guided bj wisdom, justice is 
not softened by mere), pious fervour is marred by careless- 
ness, and unrcla\ing -vigilance breeds the spirit of legalism 
Every virtue in man is combined with a cognate vice, every 
excellency is counteracted by a corresponding defect, cvtrj 
trace of beauty is seen amid environments fitted to mar its 
appearance 

Nothing, alas ' in man is perfect His dispositions and 
feelings arc at all times misdirected and misapplied , they 
arc improperly developed, and often encroach upon one 
another, and hence his character, even when matured b} 
the loftiest pnnciples and sanctified by the Spint of God, is 
a mass of discordant elements, rather than a spectacle of 
harmony and beauty 

But Christ’s character is a spectacle of harmony and 
beauty Its evcellences arc properly developed, its virtues 
are balanced, and its ineffable glor) is not marred bj a 
single imperfection or defect It is therefore stiperhiman, 
and cannot possiblj be explained bj the law of natural 
development It is itself a moral miracle of the highest 
order, and its manifestation m conjunction with physical 
miracles, such as those which our Lord is reported to have 
wrought m the presence of crowds of wondering spectators, 
was natural—an event which might have been antecedent!} 
expected 

But the beauty of Christ’s character is not merely insepa- 
rably asbociated with tlie truth of the miracles He is reported 
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to have wrought, but it is indissolubly allied to His Dmmty 
Admit that Chnst worked imracles, and the unspeakable 
beauty of His character remains intact — above suspicion, 
above the slightest possibility of a reasonable doubt being 
entertained by reasonable men Deny the truth of the 
miracles ascnbed to Chnst, and His character becomes, 
not a fabric of spotless beauty, but a tissue of pride, self- 
assertion, and arrogancy, combined ivith unscrupulousness 
of the most homble stamp ! 

In the same manner, admit that Christ was God, and the 
beauty of His character remains intact, but deny that 
Chnst was God, and His character becomes a heap of the 
most danng impiety, the grossest egotism, and the most 
execrable imposture I The beauty of Christ’s character is 
associated with His Divinity, even more decidedly than 
ivith the genuineness and credibility of the miracles ascnbed 
to Him in the Gospels 

It IS simply a matter of fact that Chnst claimed Dmmty 
oftener, m more emphatic terms, and in a greater vanety of 
ways, than He referred to the stupendous miracles on which 
He rested His Messianic claim And therefore the beauty 
of His character displays the Divine Nature, which lay 
concealed withm the sphere of His human surroundings, 
even more thoroughly than it does the superhuman power 
He manifested when He healed [the sick and raised the 
dead 

But the question may be and is in this country often 
asked, Did Chnst ever claim absolute equality with God, 
equality in essence and in character? Did He appropriate 
to Himself the incommunicable titles and attnbutes of God, 
and claim a panty of working power with Him ? Did He 
ever expressly, or even tacitly, claim the adoration and the 
homage, the prayers and the praises, to which, accordmg to 
the spint and letter of Scnpture teaching, the Creator alone 
IS entitled ? 
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Yes, most assuredly He did, and that not by means 
of hints and imiendoes, not by means of vague assertions 
and ambiguous and evasive statements, but by means of 
express declarations, positive announcements, and solemn 
asseverations To prove this, I ha\e only to call your 
attention to the extraordinary nature of the claims He 
advanced ivith dignity, persistency, unfaltering faith in their 
propnety, and a serene anticipation of their ultimate recog- 
nition by mankind in general 

I Observe, in the first place, that our Lord separates 
Himself by a sharp line of demarcation from all other 
human beings He appears indeed on the transitory scene 
of human life, but He appears, not as one of those ordinary' 
actors who pass through it without leaving a noticeable mark 
of their existence behind them, not even as one of those 
extraordinary actors who nse up at stated times to effect 
great and stnking changes in its general appearance, but as 
a superhuman Actor destined to alter its course completely, 
and direct it into a new channel He treads this nether 
world indeed, but He treads it, not as a creature on a par 
with even the noblest and the best of those beings who fight 
their petty battles and gam their little victones without 
matenally improving it as a whole, but as a Heavenly 
Visitor, whose every word is to send a thnll of elevatmg 
influence into the inmost depths of its spirit, and w'hose 
career is to result in its glorious transition from death mto 
life He appears as Man, indeed, with human weaknesses 
and human surroundings, but He points, with a steady 
finger and miraculous dignity, to the wide chasm that 
separates Him from the species which He stoops to crow'n 

Are you inclined to regard this as so much naked and 
meanmgless metaphor ? Hear what He says, with unfaltenng 
self-confidence— “ Ye are from beneath , I am from abo\e 
ye are of this world , I am not of this world ” But does He 
not unite Himself with mankind when He calls God His 
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Fathei, and exhorts them to look up to Him as their 
Father? No, the very terms He employs draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between Him and His hearets Jesus 
meets Mary standing near the sepulchre and weeping, 
manifests Hunself to her, and says, “ Touch Me not , for I 
am not yet ascended to My Father but go to My brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unto My Father, and .your 
Father , and to My God, and your God ” He m this verse 
honours His disciples wth an endearing epithet, calls them 
His brethren, identifies Himself with them by placing 
Himself in a familiar, brotherly relationship to them , but 
still He shows His essential distinchon from them by 
declanng the impossibility of their looking up to God as 
their Father in the sense lu which He Himself is privileged 
to do so 

But does He not unite Himself with humanity by calling 
Himself the Son of Man? Yes, by means of this very 
expression. He indicates His unity with, as well as diver- 
gence or separation from, man Observe, He does not call 
Himself a Son of Man, but the Son of Man Man indeed, 
but not as men bom as we are — Man pai excellence, the Model 
Man, the Perfect Man, the Crown of humanity, the Culmi- 
nating point of human greatness and human glory i 

He IS one with us in His possession of a nature similar 
to ours, but He is separated from us by an immeasurable 
distance, in consequence partly of His entire freedom from 
that which vitiates, corrupts, and degrades our humanity 
He came into the world and went out of it, not as we 
fallen men come and go, but as a Higher Being who volun- 
tarily limited Himself to all the conditions of humanity, 
excepting those by which humanity is degraded and bru 
tahsed And He was conscious of His superhuman ongin , 
and in His intercourse with fallen men, though full of 
benignity and tenderness. He never lost sight of, or scmpled 
to point in the most emphatic manner to. His essential 
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difference from them — to the impassable gulf by which He 
was separated from them 

But our Lord draws a sharp line of demarcation between 
Himself and other human beings, not only by setting forth 
His superhuman origin, but by publicly declanng His 
complete freedom from the taint of sin Chnst is human 
in every respect but those which are calculated to exhibit 
human depravity and human frailty. His piety is of a 
peculiar type, and is separated by an impassable chasm from 
the varied types of piety of which fallen man is capable 
Christ’s piety has, of course, some features in common with 
human piety , resembles human piety — ^in kind, but not, of 
course, in degree — m its guiding pnnciple of love to God 
and love to man, in the faith, the trust, the self-surrender, 
the love, the benevolence, and the ]oy with which it was 
accompanied. But in one respect our Lord’s piety is most 
obviously separated from the bnghtest forms of human 
piety 

Christ's piety does not begin with repentance, and is not 
accompanied by a single confession of depravity or weak- 
ness Repentance, penitence, sorrow for sm, desire to 
mend, strenuous efforts to do what man cannot, unaided, 
effect, self-confidence producing self-diffidence, fears and 
doubts of legalism followed by a glonous deliverance, joys 
moderated by failure, hopes damped by defeat— such are 
the common experiences and early manifestations of 
human piety But our Lord’s life is entirely free from these 
essential elements of that piety of which man in his fallen 
condition is capable Repentance is not the foundation of 
Christ’s piety, nor is the spmt of penitential confession its 
invariable accompaniment 

A holy childhood developing naturally mto a sanctified 
youth and consecrated manhood — such is the unique 
spectacle the biography of Chnst presents No confession 
of sm or guilt, no acknowledgment of weakness, defeat, or 
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failure, ever escapes His lips Is it because His ideas of 
perfection are defective, His moral perceptions are blunt ? 
No, the standard of perfection He holds up is infinitely 
higher than any ever indicated in human philosophy 

“ Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect” 
— ^such IS the lofty ideal of perfection developed m the 
beautiful system of morality He propounds and illustrates ' 
But tliougli He looks up to the highest standard of per- 
fection which has ever been held up before men. He never 
utters a word or gives a sign fitted to show that in any 
respect He falls short of its requirements Na)', He points 
Mith one finger to the lofty ideal of life before Him, and 
iMth another to Himself, and in unfaltering accents utters 
the challenge, “^^^llch of you convinceth hie of sin?” 
He claims perfect sinlessness, and in so doing separates 
Himself by a sharp line of demarcation from all other 
human beings 

2 But Chnst advances a step further He not merely 
separates Himself by a sharp line of distinction from all 
other human beings, not merely represents Himself as a 
Being of a superhuman ongm inth unfaltering confidence, 
but He actually claims Divinity, and that m the most un* 
eqmvocal and emphatic manner conceivable He appear^ 
on the scene --of life m a human form, indeed, but 
He claims to be the Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, and 
Judge of the world — its blaster, its Lord, its God He 
claims unrestricted, unlimited", perfect equahty inth God 
when He solemnly affirms, “I and hly Father are 
one ” t 

hlodern commentators of the Rationalistic School may 
literally torture this saying into a meaning in harmony watll 
then humanistic theones, but the Jews who were Hi^ 
hearers knew what He meant, and expressed their 
abhorrence of ivhat they vieived as His blasphemous 
pretensions by taking up stones to inflict upon Him 

p 
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the capital punishment to winch such a declaration, in 
their opinion, rendered Him liable according to their 
law 

Observe, also, that in this verse, as well as when He 
says, “ I and the Father which sent Me,” He places 
Himself on a par with the Father m the close, friendly 
association implied in those w ords, “ JVe v ill come unto 
liim and make our abode with him ” He claims Divinity 
not only by placing Himself on a par vith the Father 
by means of direct announcements of the most posi- 
tive character, not only by claimmg equality Mith the 
Fatlier in unmistakable terms, but by allowing persons 
to call Him Lord and Master — ^by allowing unbelieving 
Thomas, for instance, to address Him, “My Lord, niy 
God” 

He appropnates to Himself the incommunicable attn- 
butes of God He claims eternal, undenved, absolute 
being when He says, “ Before Abraham was I am ” This 
assertion may appear a light thing to us, but the Jews 
who took up stones to stbnc Him knew that any mere man 
who thus appropriated to himself the inconmiunicable 
name of God, Jehovali, was guilty of gross blasphemy, 
and they regarded Jesus as only a man 

Christ claims omnipresence in space when He says, 
“Wiere tw'o or three are gathered m My name, there 
am I m tlie midst of them,” and in time when He says, 
“ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world ” 

He claims omnipotence w'hen He affirms that o/t poiuci 
IS given unto Him in heaven and in earth, and when He 
represents Himself in various places as the owner and 
possessor of all things And He show's that He is om- 
niscient, the Great Searcher of the he.irts and the reins, 
both by reading and bnnging to light the inmost thoughts 
of His hearers, and by the significant words addressed to 
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Natlianael, “Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast 
under the fig-tree, I saw thee ” 

Christ claims omniscience, the infinite, unbounded know- 
ledge possessed by God, when He affirms, **As the Father 
know'eth Me, even so know I the Father ” Christ repre- 
sents Himself as God when He claims tlie homage due to 
God m these words, “ That all men should honour tlie Son, 
even as they honour the Fatlier ” 

It IS not my intention now' to present a long array of 
passages, culled from the different books of the Bible, in 
favour of its central doctnne of the Divinitj' of Chnst, nor 
is It my intention to prove, that if what may be called the 
vein of testimony and evidence in favour of this all-important 
truth of Chnstian theology running through the Senptures 
were abstracted from them, the sacred w ritings would literally 
be shorn of their bulk, tlieir unity, tlieir literary charm, their 
religious mterest, their life, and their soul 
We repeal with all the emphasis we are capable of, that 
if the Senpture declarations and proofs m favour of the 
Divinity of Chnst were extracted from the pages of the 
Holy Writ, that sacred volume would be much mutilated 
in Its letter and violated in its spint hly object being 
to place before you a few of the express declarations 
in which our Lord claims Divjnity without the slightest 
equivocation and subterfuge, I need not multiply quota- 
tions, the few' I have selected and put together being 
enough to sen'e my purpose. You cannot candidly read 
these extracts from the sayings of our Lord w’lthout con- 
cludmg that Christ claims Divinity in the most uneqmvocal, 
unmistakable, and emphatic terms 
But Chnst claimed Divinity, not only by positively 
asserting His equahty with the Father, not only by 
appropriating to Himself the names and titles, the incom- 
municable attnbutes, and the worship of God, but by 
representing Himself as a jomt-agent or fellow -worker with 
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God, m the preservation of the vorld and as the Judge of 
mankind 

When the Jews, in obedience to the spirit of a false 
tradition, accused Him of desecrating the Sabbath day. He 
answered them in these significant words, “My Father 
iiorketh hitherto, and I work” If these i\ords, in the 
connection in whidi they were uttered, mean anything, 
they mean that our Lord, m conjunction ivith His Father, 
has to work uninterruptedly, unceasmgly, constantly — on 
Sabbatli days as well as on week days — to keep the com- 
plex machinery of the world agoing As tlie Preserver of 
the world created by and for Him, His work is not, cannot 
be interrupted by the returning Sabbath, by religious festi- 
vals or solemn fasts 

But can He be Jehovali’s fellow in the great work of 
the preservation of the world, without being omnipresent, 
omnipotent, and omniscient? Is it possible for Him to 
be the Preserver of the universe, witliout being God ? In 
order to do His work as Preserver of the universe, He 
must govern the moral and matenal forces at work within 
the compass of this illimitable creation, must guide all 
moral revolutions, social developments, and pohtical con- 
vulsions, must regulate the nse and fall of empires, and 
the movements of nations, coqiorations, associations, guilds, 
and professions , must control clashing wills and discordant 
feelings, must dispose events and, reconcile jamng interests, 
must be present everywhere, must have a tliorough know- 
ledge of everything, and must be able to counteract and 
overrule all opposing influences — must, m one word, be 
God 

The Lord Jesus Christ claims Divmity in the most uii‘ 
mistakable and emphatic manner w'hen He, in the words 
already quoted, discloses His share in tlie great work which 
has for its object the preservation of tlie universe Nor 
does He claim Divinity less emphaticMly w’hen He repre- 
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sents Himself as our Supreme Judge, as He who is to 
bring the mundane system to a close by finally rewarding 
the nghteous and punishing the mcked He represents 
Himself- as Judge both of the quick and the dead, not onlj 
by means of definite and unmistakable allegations, but by 
means of a vivid picture of the proceedings of the day of 
judgment He occupies the august throne of Judge, sees 
the nghteous gatliered on one side and the ivicked on the 
other, pronounces solemn irreversible decrees, rewarding 
the one class and punishing the other, and wmds up with a 
statement showmg where the reward is to be enjoyed and 
the punishment evpenenced 

Now, IS it possible for Him to do His work as Judge of 
the quick and tlie dead mtliout being God ? Take only 
one individual case, the case of a single man Tlie Judge 
must know the disadvantages, the moral and physical taints 
wth which be was bom, the curcumstances under which 
he has been brought up, the measure of light which has 
been vouchsafed to him, the influences which have been 
brought to bear upon him, the examples and precepts by 
which his character has been moulded, the extent to 
which he has allowed his passions to cloud his judgment, 
the amount of evidence resisted by him, the motives ivhich 
have influenced him in his actions, the dispositions by which 
these motives have been coloured — oh, who can enumerate 
the endless details the Judge must be m possession of 
before he can come to a correct decision in one individual 
case * 

And w'hen the entire range of duty before the Judge is 
taken into consideration, when it is remembered that a 
thorough, unexceptionable knowledge of all hearts, all 
motives, all thoughts, and all feelings fonmng the ground- 
work of human history IS needed to enable Him to discharge 
His judicial duties, we cannot but look up to His assump- 
tion of these Ainctions as a plain declfiration of His God- 
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head That our Lord claims Divinity is thus placed beyond 
the possibility of doubt 

3 But Christ proceeds a step further still He, as it 
were, throws God into the background, and occupies the 
foreground His self-assertion is supreme — His egoism is 
astounding He does not preach a religion, a moralit} , a 
creed, or a dogma — He preaches Himself! He does not 
deliver a message, and allow Himself to sink behind its 
greatness and importance He is Himself the Author and 
the Subject of the message He delivers Instead of inter- 
posing the meffable glory of God between Himself and His 
audience. He interposes Himself between God and His 
audience , He preaches Himself — draws all hearts to Him- 
self, and makes Himself tlie cjmosure of all eyes, the object 
of all thought, the centre of all feeling, the restmg-place of 
all devotion, and the goal of progress 

Hear what He says — “ And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men to Me Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy-laden, and / will gi\e you rest I am 
the Light of the w'orld I am the way, the truth, and the 
life I am the Resurrection and the Life, He that believeth 
in Me, though he w’ere dead, yet shall he live Whosoei er 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never die ” Passages may 
be multiplied almost ail nifintinm to show that Jesus draws 
towards Himself the upward gaze, the penitential confes- 
sions, the earnest prayers, the pious dispositions, the heaven- 
w'ard aspirations, the fervid adoration, and the implicit 
confidence of humanity 

Admit that Christ was God — admit the essential unity 
presupposed in our doctrine of the Holy Trinity between 
the Father and the Son, and all is natural, reasonable, and 
proper But deny this essential unity, and you cannot but 
conclude that Christ passes through what may be called an 
ascending climax of impiety and blasphemy He begins 
by declaring His superhuman origin, advances to the bias- 
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phemy \\hich leads Him to represent Himself as equal in 
every respect to God, and finally rises to the height of 
egoism in thrusting the Creator into the background, and 
directing and appropriating to Himself all the good desires, 
pious affections, and devout feelings of human beings 

Now 5 ou ha\ e the stupendous claims of our Lord before 
)0u — claims infinitely higher than anj ever advanced bj 
man in this world I Do }ou stand awestruck, astonished, 
and speechless before them ? Here is another fact ev cn 
more wonderful, more astounding than tins' The world, 
ever quick to laugh at and ridicule pretensions of an 
apparently absurd character, allows the prodigious claims' 
preferred by Christ ' Nor is it in any conceivable waj pre- 
disposed to do so Its spirit, Its science, its philosophy, its 
traditions, principles, associations, and recollections are all 
marshalled against these evtraordinar}’- claims The world 
allows the propnet) of our Lord’s prodigious assumptions, 
not because they are in harmony with its spirit and policy, 
but in spite of the fact that they clash most violently with 
its preconceived notions and principles Tiie world bows 
to the stupendous claims of our Lord because it cannot 
possibly explain them except by allowing their propriety and 
justice 

It cannot form a rational theorj regarding the Person of 
Christ without being logicall} compelled to admit the 
strictest propnet} of the marv'ellous assumptions clustering 
around Him For these stupendous claims being set aside 
as obviousl} absurd, the alterniiives before us are onl} two 
—either Christ was one of the vilest of wretches that ever 
lived, or He was one of the wildest of fanatics that ever 
disgraced the cause of religion and morality But neither of 
these alternativ es is tenable, and consequent!} w e are driven 
by every principle of sound argumentation to the necessity 
of admitting the justice of Christ’s claims, m spite of their 
cvtraordinar} and astounding character 
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Let us examine for a moment the first of these altenia- 
tivcs Tliat our Lord ad\anced, deliberately and mth the 
greatest confidence, these stupendous claims docs not admit 
of e\ on a shadow of a doubt They arc not excrescences 
which may be separated from the tenor of His life — they 
enter, on the contrar}', into the texture and form the ground- 
work of His earthly career They are presupposed in the 
peculiar stj le of teaching He adopted, in the tenor of the 
extraordinar) life He led, in the nature of the glorious plan 
He w orked out, and in the strength of the astonishing con- 
fidence with which He looked forward to its ultimate 
triumph They arc intertwined with the tenor of His life, 
and can no more be separated from it without dcstro}ing 
its consistency and coherence, than the woof can be 
;^arated from the warp without destro}ing the fabric 
'before t ou 

These prodigious assumptions, therefore, were not subse- 
qucntlv hatched and fictitiously ascribed to Him — the) were 
deliberately advanced by Him both in the early stages of 
His career as well as in that closing period of His life when 
His Messianic consciousness is said to ha\e been full) 
de\ eloped They stand out m bold relief from His works 
as well as from His words, from His plans as well as from 
His discourses, from His suflerings as well as from His 
short moments of victorj and triumph — from, m short, the 
manner in which He thought and spake and acted They 
are therefore most emphaticall) Hts assumptions 

Now what do they proic regarding His moral character? 
Docs not the fact that He being a creature not onl) placed 
Himself on a par w'lth, but even went so far as to thrust the 
Creator into the background, both b) representing Himself 
as the all m-all and by appropriating to Himself flie lot e, 
gratitude, and veneration due to God alone— does not this 
fact tend to brand Him as the most impudent of impostors 
that ever lived ? 
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A nnn of like passions i\ ilh ourselves representing Him- 
self as having come “from abo\e,” as “one” vith the 
Father, as “the waj, the truth, and the life, ' as the “True 
Vine" in which all per<»ons anxious to scr\o their Creator 
must be grafted, as the Lord who must be loved infinitcb 
more linn father, mother, wife and children, as the Good 
Shepherd who leads God’s people like a flock through the 
trials and vexations of life, and as the Judge who on the 
aw ful da) of judgment is to iironouncc in the case of eveiy 
indindinl the doom irrei ocable w'hich is to fix his condition 
for ever — i man of woman born, induced, by pride or self- 
interest, to arrogate to Himself such stupendous titles and 
powers, IS a knave of the first water, the worst of pictenders, 
the Sliest of wretches ' 

lint might we not assume an apologetic tone, and afhrm 
that our Lord was led by the purest motues of bencs olence, 
not b) pride or selfishness, to assume these extraordinary 
titles, and to appear under this extraordinarj' character ? No, 
such a supposition is utterly inadmissible No man of 
sound mind can CNer persuade himself to believe that he 
can possibly ameliorate the condition of the world by 
transferring its lojalty and detotion from God to him- 
self If our Lord arrogantly assumed titles and prerogatn es 
which He as a creature could not appropriate to Himself 
without the grossest impiety and the most astounding 
blaspheni), His inotnes could not but be of the most 
infernal order Christ was on this hjpothesis a mIc 
impostor, an arrant knave I 

But who will, who can, wdio dare adopt this conclusion? 
Our instincts rc^ olt against it 1 The w oi Id can never be per 
suaded to believe that the Man of Nazareth who went about 
doing good, who spake as never man spake, who acted as 
nei'er man acted, w'ho suffered as never man suflered, who 
lived and died as never man lived and died, and w'liom w e 
instinctively hold up as a perfect model of virtue— -the world 
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can never be persuaded to believe that He an arrant 
knave, the vilest of pretenders, and the worst of men Our 
first alternative, therefore, is utterly untenable. 

The time has happily gone by when a man could have 
represented Christ as a pretender, or reflected on His moral 
character, without being stigmatised and despised as a fool 
Tlie life of Christ is so unu ersall}' recognised as unique in 
Its loftiness and grandeur, the virtues of Christ are ever}'- 
where believed to be of so pre eminent an order, the glory 
of Christ’s character shines with such undiminished lustre, 
the aureole around Christ’s head is so demonstrably Divine, 
the unction of Christ’s name is so full of heavenly fragrance, 
that the man who, amid the acclamations raised in every 
nook and corner of the civilised w'orld in honour of our 
Lord, not to speak of the adoration poured upon Him in 
hundreds of thousands of churches and millions of homes, 
stands up and represents Him as even the best of all the 
religious impostors that ever lived, is sure to be looked 
upon, if not pilloried, either as an ignoramus or as a mad- 
man 1 

The thing which brands hi Rdnan’s Life of Christ as a 
book beneath contempt, in the opinion even of sensible 
rationalists, which has led to its being represented as 
issuing out of the corrupt moral atmosphere of Paris, with 
Its frivolity and profligacy stamped on its pages, is the 
insinuation that our Lord, being a little puffed up bj the 
flatteries lavished on Him, as well as finding it impossible 
to do good without resorting to questionable means, allow ed 
Himself to be a willing tool m the hands of unscrupulous 
men, who made His n.anie the war-cr)’ of a new dogmatic 
movement 

Rdnan makes Christ appear as almost Divine, but because 
he throws out an unjust insinuation to the prejudice of our 
Lord’s character. His fnvohty has been made the subject of 
most vehement attacks even by his brother infidels This 
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fact IS scarce!} kno^\n to our educated covmtrjmen,uho are 
e\er ready to idolise him and his little book, and who are 
not aware that, in cherishing books and pamphlets in which 
the diameter of our Ix>rd is dirocll) or indirectly attacked, 
thej show thcniselies emphatically behind the age, as well 
as lay themselves open to the charge of gross ignorance, 
w Inch, whcneicr brought against them, the\ arc so decidcdl} 
prone to retaliate 

Now let us take into consideration the second of the two 
alteniatiies indicated — let us admit that Christ was, not 
indeed a pretender, but one of the wildest of the religious 
fanatics that eier lived Christ was the prince of religio is 
enthusiasts ' But Christ showed on all occasions traits of 
character, dispositions and feelings, which arc neicr seen 
associated with religious enthusiasm Christ showed, under 
larieties of circumstances, the greatest wisdom, the soundest 
judgment, the most perfect self-possession, the most com- 
plete self Control, the most admirable cierness pf temper, 
and the most commendable calmness of mind, screnit} of 
spirit, and dignity of manner — dispositions and qualities 
which are, not onl} nc\er seen m conjunction, but at war 
with the wild spirit of fanaticism 

Nor was our Lord a recluse who spent His life amid the 
retirement of a secluded librarj', and w ho therefore ne\ er 
came in contact with the tnals and aeaations of a life of 
perpetual and intense activity No human being has passed 
through a senes of tnals so poignant, amid sorrows so 
agonising, as those which our Lord was obliged, by virtue of 
the unique position He held m human society and the 
might) work He came to accomplish, to face and encounter 
His life was one long tissue of tnals, % ovations, per- 
secutions, sorrows, distresses, agonies, all of an extra- 
ordinat}’ character, and all fitted to tell most unfaiourably 
on His sensitive spirit But He passed through them all 
unmo\ed, without betraying a single error of ludgment, a 
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single fieak of temper, the slightest nant of self command? 
the least fault of disposition or manner 

On all occasions of His life, both great and small — in His 
moments of sneet retirement and meditation, as nell as m 
the busiest hbuis of His eventful career , in the quiet seclu- 
sion of His beloved circle of friends, as well as in places of 
public resort , in the lull of such relaxation as He could 
snatch from a life of intense activity, as well as amid the 
storms of fiendish persecution, when tempted in the wilder- 
ness, as well as when strengthened by holy communion with 
His Father in sequestered mountain retreats , when discours- 
ing sweetly in the retired family circle of Lazarus, as well as 
when surrounded by a mob determined to make Him their 
king against His will, when moving unmolested from place 
to place on His errand of mercy, as well as when literally 
dragged to the highest ecclesiastical tribunal of His nation , 
when progressing to the Royal City amid the hosannas of a 
magnificent procession, as well as when nailed to the cross 
amid the sarcasms and reproaches of an infuriated populace — 
under all these varieties of circumstances, and amid all these 
varieties of trials, the Lord Jesus Christ was a sublime ex- 
ample of the loftiest virtue, the most w onderful composure 
and self-possession, the serenest temper and the soundest 
judgment 

Surely to stigmatise such a man as the wildest of fanatics 
IS downright madness' Our instincts shrink as well from 
the responsibility of representing Him as an enthusiast of the 
first watei, as from that of holding Him up as the worst of 
impostors that evei lived Both these alternatives are 
lliereforc inadmissible 1 

There is no sense in representing Christ as an entliusiast 
of the wildest stamp, and at the same time holding Him up 
as an unexceptionable, perfect model of virtue Some wTiters 
maintain that, though Christ was victimised by delusions and 
hallucinations of the most extravagant kind, His right to b? 
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regarded as a paragon of moral beauty cannot be called in 
question These enters, ho^^e^er, forget that mistakes so 
gross as those in -which our Lord is said to have fallen — that 
hallucinations so grotesque as tliose by mIucIi His mmd is 
said to have been victimised — could not but have sprung from 
some moral obliquity, some fault of temper or disposition 
Just think of the nature of the errors of judgment ascribed 


to Chnst by this incoherent, self-contradictorj hjqiothesis 
Though a human being of like nature \Mth ourselves, He 
fell into the mistake of supposing that He had come down 
from above, and possessed a soul of a thoroughly ethereal 
mould Though a creature of a subordinate order, He con- 
sidered Himself by an unaccountable mistake authorised to 


annihilate the infinite distance betiveen Him and the Creator, 
and to assert with the most astounding confidence His 
equality with the Father 1 Though bound by the verj' law 
of His being to contnbute His quota to the incense of 
prayer that rises up to the Throne above, He was led by an 
inconceivable error to forget Himself so far as to appropriate 
to Himself the lionour, the reverence, the homage, and the 
adoration which the world has reserved for God only 1 

How' could our Lord haAe fallen into these inconceivable 
mistakes without being, to some extent, nay, to a great 
extent, morally depraved- without being inflated with pride 
demoralised by flattery, maddened by success? Conceits 
such as these, errors of judgment so ludicrously absurd, 
hallucinations so ndiculously extravagant, w'ould reveal a 
fnghtful amount of moral depravity, not merely a slight 
touch of delinquency 

The mistakes connected with religious enthusiasm-— those 
he mean, w'hich have led people to assume prophetic func- 
tions and become founders of religions— invariably indicate 
proportion to the degree bf extravagance 
by which they are marked The more extravagant these 
mistakes are, the greater is the amount of moral depravity 
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thc 3 dispk} And ^hen thej, as in the case of our Lord, 
on the supposition in question, transgress all limits of pro- 
priety and assume forms of the w ildcst and most fantastic 
character, A\hen thej arc of a nature neicr seen in con- 
lunction iMth e\en the most grotesque ^tics of msanil) 
kno^\n amongst men, the> manifest an amount of moral 
corruption which it is fearful to think of If Christ w*as an 
enthusiast of the wildest character. His enthusiasm was asso- 
ciated with depraiity of the worst type, and He could not 
possibly be held up as a sublime evample of moral perfection*' 

Now we conclude that Christ was neither an impostor of 
the worst stamp nor an enthusiast of the wildest order 
Our moral instincts rebel against either of the two alter- 
natnes before us, and we arc therefore dmen b\ eicr) 
principle of correcl reasoning to the conclusion, that Christ 
was what He most emphatically claimed to be, God In- 
carnate, Emmanuel, God with us ' And so the w orld has 
been compelled, against its will and the spint of the tra- 
ditions by w’hicli It IS go\cmcd, to allow Uic c^tra^agant 
pretensions, the prodigious claims adianccd b) our 
Lord 

And if jou stand awestruck and confounded when Christ 
claims DivinitN with inimitable dignity and calm, unfaltenng 
confdencc, j’ou liaie reason to make ) ourself the \er}' tj-pe 
of “confusion worse confounded” when jou find that the 
Church, consisting of the most cmhsed portions of the 
great human family, has dunng the last eighteen hundred 
jears prostrated herself and worshipped Him as God ' 

The Dninitj' of Chnst must be recognised and postulated 
ere a consistent, rational theory regarding the Person of 
Christ can be formed *1 he Dn inity of Chnst is a corollarj 
to the Life of Chnst And if Chnst was God-incamatc, 
His career could not but be a senes of stupendous miracles 
—a lofty platform, so to speak, as well of Dmne excellence 
as of Hivine power 
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The Chat'actd of Chn^t. 

That such a Being would come into this norld in an 
extraordinary manner, that He would put forth His un- 
limited power ]ust as a nch man of a benevolent disposition 
w ould employ his nches in mitigating human distress, that 
He would teadi with authonty and denounce enme in the 
garb of piety with terrible earnestness, that He would gam 
tlie confidence of His followers by occasionally manifest- 
ing His control over nature, that He would show His 
ability to annihilate the moral consequences of sin by 
demonstrably annihilating its physical consequences, that 
He would suffer with unparalleled dignity and give up His 
life of His own accord amid the agonies of shuddenng 
nature, that He would burst the bonds of death and 
ascend up triumphantly into tlie skies, leading captivity 
capti\e, — all tliese incidents of His short but eventful life 
might have been antecedently expected And so miracles 
become m His case miural ei ents, the ordinary develop- 
ments or actions of an extraordinar}' life ! 

The life of Chnst proves His Divinity to demonstration 
You cannot think of His well-balanced character. His 
perfect freedom not only from the pollution of sin, but even 
from the slightest touch of moral frailty, His lambhke 
innocence dissociated from every vestige of weakness, His 
fen’cnt piety free from all tincture of superstition or 
asceticism, His boundless benevolence untainted by vanity 
or ostentation, His superhuman power exhibited in acts of 
beneficence, but never employed in His own service or for 
His own advantage, His unerring wisdom cvanced in the 
complete success with which He escaped the snares and 
gins laid for Him by His subtle adversaries, His strength of 
will, earnestness of purpose, subhhie courage and astonishing 
patience — you cannot think of these without being in- 
stinctively led to exclaim — Ecce Dtiis — Behold God • 

You cannot think of the vastness and grandeur of His 
plan — His desire to restore a perishing world to the lost 
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favour of God by pounng out His life as a libation foi sin, 
and to estabbsh a kingdom -which is not merely to unite all 
nations, languages, and tongues in the bonds of a common 
brotherhood and last as long as the world, but Which is to 
include all things in Christ Jesus, whether they be things in 
heaven or things in earth, and to go on flourishmg through- 
out the endless ages of eternity — you cannot think of the 
originality, the comprehensiveness, and the ineffable magni- 
ficence of His plan without being led instmctively to exclaim 
— Ecce Deus — Behold God • 

You cannot think of Chnst as a Teacher, free from the 
prejudices of His oivn or any other age or nation, mthout 
education, and consequently the slightest assistance received 
from the accumulated stores of human leammg, holding 
up an even balance between all extreme news, siding 
neither with Conservatism nor with Liberalism, teaching 
witli authority ivithout resorting to rhetorical embellish- 
ments, hair-splitting distinctions, metaphysical quibbles, 
or subtle explanations, expressing the sublime&t truths 
of rehgious philosophy in the simplest words, never 
apparently anxious about the success of the truths incul- 
cated, but looking forward with calm confidence and 
uhfaltenng faith to their ultimate tnumph — you cannot 
think of Chnst as a Teacher -without being instinctively 
led to e\cla.xm—Ecce Deus — Behold God I 

You cannot think of Christ as a sufferer plostrated by 
anguish of spirit when there is apparently no reason for such 
excess of sorrow, evincing a cheerful spint and a light 
heart when called upon to endure pain and face feal 
danger, appearing with a mild remonstrance before the mob 
sent to arrest Him, but not deigning to reply to the false 
accusations preferred against Him, maintaining a dignified 
silence even -where an attempt at self-vindication may lead 
to His release, thinking of the sorrow's of otliem when 
hurried to the place of execution, and praying for His cruel 
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persecutors \\hen nailed to the cross — ^you cannot think of 
Chnst as a sufferer untliout being led instinctively to exclaim 
— EiCt. Dais — Behold God ' 

Stud) the Gospel portraiture of Christ, and you uill 
spontaneously exclaim, in the words of the centunon of 
old Tnilj this nas the Son of God , while His prodigious 
claims and stupendous miracles will appear the natural and 
reasonable appendages of a life w'hich is the greatest of all 
wonders, and which the greatest men of genius — not to 
speak of His poor ignorant biographers — could not liaie 
depicted wathout having the onginal before them • 


Q 



XI. 

THE EARLY PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


— » 

The plan with which our Lord commenced His labour 
of love is, in ongmabty, vastness, comprehensiven^s, and 
grandeur, one to which Ihe history of human schemes and 
projects does not afford a paralleL He mtended and pub- 
licly expressed His determination to organise and establish 
a kmgdom co extensive with the world, as endunng as the 
eternity before us His kingdom is to overleap all geo- 
graphical and ethnological bounds, to spread over all lands 
and all countnes, to include aU races and all nationahties, 
and to unite all the jamng elements of humanity mto a 
compact brotherhood Nor is this kingdom to be arcum- 
scnbed by limitations of tune 

It IS emphatically a universal kingdom, including all 
nations, languages, and tongues, comprehendmg all empires, 
realms, and countnes, embracing all the divisions of time, 
eras, epochs, years, and days, and rolling on tlirough the 
endless ages of eternity Nay, it is universal even in a 
wider and loftier sense — universal in the sense of going 
beyond die narrow honzon of this world, and including aU 
things in Chnst, not only those which are to be found m it, 
but the thrones and dominions, pnncipahties and powers 
beyond its precincts 

Agam, Its comprehensiveness is commensurate with its 
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\'astness or unuersality It is an empire which controls, 
shapes, and fashions, not only our actions and words, or the 
tangible and visible things to which the jurisdiction of 
earthly government is confined, but our thoughts and feel- 
ings, or the unseen things with which earthly governments 
have nothing nhateier to do It is an empire over the 
faailties and susceptibilities of our souls as well as over the 
laned members of our bodies, over the sanctuary of our 
diought and feelmg as n ell as over the sphere of our life 
and conversation, o\er thmgs unseen and eternal as well as 
o\ er things seen and temporal Its business is not merely 
to keep the peace of the n orld, but to secure its regenera- 
tion , not merel} to push forward the cause of civilisation, 
but to promote piety and godliness It is emphatically a 
kmgdom of God — a kingdom, not merely of peace and 
'plentj, but of nghteousness, holme'ss, pietj, and godliness 
— a kmgdom flowing, not merely mth milk and honey, but 
with joy and gladness 

And who is to be the monarch of this might) empire, the 
supreme object of its lojaltyand devotion? Chnst Him- 
self, the Sovereign of the kingdom of God, the centre of its 
allegiance, the one object of its undivided homage, as well 
as the one source of its perennial life and light ' Did ever 
a human being conceive so lofty an idea, and advance so 
extraordinary a claim ? 

The marked onginalitj of the plan our Lord expressed 
His determination to can)' out is of itself, or apart from the 
considerations pointed out in a former lecture, an indubit- 
able proof of His Divinitj Eye had not seen, ear had not 
heard— nay, dreams had not pictured a kmgdom so uni- 
versal in its extent, so permanent in its duration, so com- 
prehensive in Its reach, so magnificent in its object, so 
unique in its origin, so mighty m its progress, and so 
glonous in its consummation The most glonous ideas of 
the profoundest philosophers of the world are but trash 
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compared with a scheme of such magnificent proportions 
The most romantic projects of the wildest visionanes the 
world ever saw are mere trifles compared with the plan our 
Lord developed m His discourses and parables, and the 
triumph of which He looked upon and represented as 
certain in the darkest hours of His life, as well as in seasons 
of momentary prosperity. 

■\^Tio was the author of this majestic, this glorious, this 
superhuman, this Divine plan ? The reputed son of a poor 
carpenter, a man without liberal education or scholastic 
training, brought up m an obscure comer of a despised 
town, amid associations fitted to make Him a champion of 
local traditions and sectanan interests Without learning, 
witliout wealth, and without influence, He issued out of the. 
shop of a poor carpenter, determined to regenerate mankind 
m general, and bnngt hem into subjection to His beneficent 
sway, determined to sit enthroned m the great heart of 
humanity, determined to be the object of universal homage, 
not only in this world, but throughout the length and breadth 
of the universe > And so confident was He of success, that 
He looked upon the accomplishment of His plan as certain 
when others saw it crushed m His premature and ignomi- 
nious death 1 You cannot tiimk of Chnst's plan, of the 
sobnety and confidence with which it was developed, and 
of the feelings of exultation with which its gradual realisation 
and ultimate tnumph were anticipated and set forth, without 
being compelled to exclaim with the centunon of old — 
Truly this w^s the Son of God ! 

The marked onginality of Christ’s plan tends also to 
prove that He was neither an impostor nor an enthusiast 
Observe, Chnst’s plan was not only not in accordance with 
the traditions and associations current among His countr}'- 
inen and contemporanes, but in antagonism to them He 
did not, either in the conception of His scheme of operations 
or m the way m which that scheme was earned out, pay 
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lioniage to current ideas and current aspirations — on the 
contrai)', He unequivocally and emphatically opposed them 

Now an impostor invanably adopts the fa\ounte notions 
and gives expression to the ardent desires of the people whom 
he is determined to mislead He knows very well that his 
success depends upon the skill and dexterity mth which 
he humours popular prejudices, flatters popular traditions, 
encourages popular hopes, and enlists on his side popular 
sj-rapathy and co-operation He knows very well that if he 
fails to win popularity, or if he stimulates popular hate by 
placing himself in antagonism to current ideas and wishes, 
his schemes are sure to be frustrated He therefore falls in 
with current aspirations , and he nev er dreams of ostenta- 
tiously and suicid'dlj setting his face against prejudices and 
passions, which it behoves him to conciliate and employ to 
his own advantage 

Christ, however, did not pursue the line of policj which 
is invariably adopted b) impostors He not merely abstamed 
with scrupulous care from the slightest alliance with the 
current traditions of His age and country — He did not even 
leave them unchallenged and unrebuked He positively 
declaimed against them with holy' indignation, censured 
their grossness, denounced their seculanty', pointed out the 
wrong spirit from which they flowed, and discouraged the 
fallacious hopes which they fed He would not certainly 
have pursued a course so decidedly suicidal if He had been 
an impostor Besides He could not have, as Channing 
says, sustained Hmiself under His stupendous and majestic 
plan with the admirably serene dignity which marked His 
career from the beginning to the end 

Had He been an impostor, He would have at times 
betnyed a littleness imcompatiblc with live grandeur of the 
work He purposed to accomplish, an inconsistency or a 
grotesque failure such as would have imparted a wild, 
V isionary' character to His career The matchless dignity 
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with which He comported Himself under the vancd evigcn- 
cies of so original and so stupendous a plan, and under the 
peculiar tnals to which His work exposed Him, is a proof 
that, whatever else He might be, an impostor He ^^as not 

The marked originality of His plan also proves that He 
was not an enthusiast An enthusiast is the product of 
current notions and prevalent ideas — is, in short, one in 
whom such notions and such ideas arc personified in an 
exaggerated form Joan of Arc was an enthusiast, and she 
was a legitimate offshoot and an exaggerated impersonation 
of the current ideas and hopes and aspirations of her 
country But Christ had nothing in Him in common with 
the current traditions, hopes, and anticipations of His 
countr3mien He displayed a tj-pe of character and a plan 
of w'ork in antagonism to current ideas and current aspira- 
tions , and He W'as therefore neither an enthusiast nor a 
pretender 

The plan of our Lord w'as superhuman, and the bnlliant 
success with which it was early crowned, in spite of the 
concurrent opposition of the whole world, was a miracle, 
and may be brought fonvard in support of the miracles 
■wrought during His life Belief in the miracles of our Lord 
was spread by superhuman means — by God Himself in a 
manner which is positively miraculous Hence the miracles 
of Chnst are genuine You see the connection which the 
early propagation of Christianity has with our subject — our 
attempt to prove the genuineness of the miracles of Christ 
You see how the early triumphs of Christianity tend to 
prove that the miraculous stones embodied m the Gospels 
are authentic and perfectly reliable nanutixes of facts, not 
fables or fictions to be rejected as unworthy of credence 

The ongin of Chnstianity w'as miraculous, and its early 
propagation was a miracle We see die seal of the Almighty 
both in Its ongin and in its promulgation and preservation 
in the world, the hand of God in its birtli, and in the succes- 
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sive stages of its progress to tlie umi crsal dominion pre- 
dicted by Its Founder and first preachers And as Chris- 
tianity is a senes of miraculous fiicts rather than a bundle 
of doctnnes, that which proves its Divine ongin, and the 
special protection it enjoys, proves the genuineness of its 
miracles 

This wnll be evident if v\e take into consideration— 

1 The rapid success of Chnstiamty dunng the first 

three centuries of the Chnstian era 

2 '1 he full significance of that success 

3 'Ihc lime and age when it was achieved 

4 The agents empjojed. 

5 The means used, and 

6 The difiicultics and obstacles encountered and over- 

come 

A proper consideration of these points will force on our 
minds the conclusion that the propagation of Christianity is 
unique of its kind, and displajs the arm of the Almight) 
in all Us stages, and consequently the Divine origin of 
Clinstianitj 

I 1 he success of Chnstiamty during the first three cen- 
turies of the present era — that is, from its ongin to the time 
when the gigantic empire of Rome, not to speak of out- 
lying regions, lay a conquered temtory uiidcmeatli its 
all-subdumg sword— is, to say the least, astounding. The 
dilfcrent stages of its propagation dunng this eventful penod 
may be show n in tlic following order — an order indicated by 
Palej'', whose dissertation on the subject is rather poor, and 
followed by Wilson and other well-known WTiters 

(<7) 'ihc death of the Founder, who was publicly and 
ignomimously executed as a malefactor and a blasphemer, 
IS the starting-point of ecclesiastical history The hundred 
and twenty followers, who met in an upper chamber, a for- 
lorn and desolate band, show’cd the little progress His cause 
had made during the period of His public ministrations. 
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and the utter impossibility of its bemg revived and rendered 
tnumphant by any human means But, contrary to all e\- 
pectation, the number swelled in a very short time to five 
thousand, and the cause prospered so much that the hosti- 
lity of the nation was loused against the preachers, and a 
general persecution was raised to check its further spread 

The result, hoivever, only baffled the calculations of its 
enemies, as their persecutions led to a dispersion of its 
professors, and its rapid spread in consequence throughout 
Palestme and the neighbouring countries The conversion 
of Saul of Tarsus in the vicinity of Damascus shows that 
Its promulgation even in these early days was not confined 
to Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, but had extended 
beyond the limits of the Holy Land 

if) About thirty years after these incipient operations 
occurred the great persecution of Nero Tacitus, in a 
passage quoted by a host of Chnstian apologists, distmctly 
states that this monster of vice, after havmg set fire to a 
portion of Rome to enjoy the sight of a widespread con- 
flagration escaped the just fury of the populace by fastening 
the blame on the poor Chnsbans of the impenal city, and 
by gettmg up a terrible persecution against them and their 
brethren elsewhere 

They were so numerous in that" city, that the but- 
chenes lasted for some time, and the cruel emperor liad 
the satisfaction of gloating over sufienngs a hundred times 
more dreadful than those occasioned by the conflagration 
Their numencal strength and general prospenty in Rome 
proves that Chnstian colonies had been planted in all the 
great cities, towns, and villages lying in the extensive tract 
of country between Judiea and Italy, and tliat even before 
the reign of Nero Chnstianity had nsen to an importance 
such as an emperor of the Roman uorld could not but 
behold with uneasiness 

(f) About fifty years after this cruel persecution the im- 
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portant correspondence passed betw'een tlie Emperor Trajan 
and Ins viceroy m Bithynia, the Younger Pliny, from which so 
many interesting pomts regarding the Christians of those 
times may be gathered Those particularly related to the 
present argument may be bnefly mentioned 

Pliny officially reported to the emperor that Uie professors 
of the despised religion were so numerous in Pontus and 
Bithyma that they could be found in large numbers not only 
in cities, but m villages and the open country , that tliey 
represented people of all ranks of society, and of both sexes 
and all ages, that in consequence of their vast influence 
the temples were deserted and the solemn feasts neglected , 
and that beasts brought to the markets for victims had no 
purchasers 

The evil was of such portentous magnitude that he could 
not deal with it without special instructions from his 
impenal master Its ascendency in these pronnees 
betokened its ascendency in all Asia hlinor, then one of 
the most populous and cmhsed countnes in the ivorld, 
if not in the neighbounng islands of the Aigean Sea and 
the neighbourmg countnes of Macedonia, Thrace, and 
Greece Proper 

(rf) Then followed the era of the first Chnstian apolo- 
gists, who WTOte in glowing terms of the status of their 
religion, of the special Divine intervention manifested in 
Its unparalleled progress, of the unreasonableness of the 
persecutions raised agamst it, and of the utter impossibility 
of its being extinguished by the rage of its adversanes 

Justm MartjT, in writing of the propagation of Chns- 
tianity about thirty years after Pliny, said that there 
w’as not a nation “ either of Greek or Barbanan, or of any 
other name, even of those who wandered in tnbes and 
lived in tents, amongst whom prayers and thanksgivings 
were not offered to the Father and Creator of the Uni\ erse 
by the name of the crucified Jesus ” 
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Tertullian, coming fifty years after Juslin, said that 
“though but of yesterday, Christians had filled cities, 
islands, towns, and boroughs, the camp, tlic senate, and 
the forum,” that they belonged to all ranks of society and 
represented all ages, that they were numerous not only in 
eiery part of the then civilised world, but among the 
Moors and Gietulians of Africa, the inhabitants of the 
border provinces of Spam, the Sarmatians, Daci, Germans 
and Scythians, and the remote portions of Bntaiii and 
I* ranee unknown to, or known to the Romans by name 
only 

About the same time Clemens Ale\andrinus contrasted 
the prevalence of Christianity with that of philosophy, and 
tnumphantly afiimicd that while the latter, being confined 
to small societies in prominent cities in Greece, could be 
easily eMmguished, the former, having leavened the masses 
both m and out of that cradle of science, might laugh at 
the attempts made to effect Us extermination 

And lastly, Origen made, about thirty years after the 
rapid progress of Clinstianity m spite of opposition through- 
out Greece and all other countnes, the groundwork of a 
strong argument in favour of Us Divine origin While 
making every allowance for w’hat may be called rhetorical 
exaggeration, no candid man can read the WTitmgs of 
these times, the apologies of Christian orators, the censures 
of heathen philosophers and poets, and the proclamations 
and edicts of emperors, without being convmced that the 
religion of Christ was fast advancing to universal dominion 
m the Roman Empire and wonderful preponderance in all 
the outlying countries 

(fj Within less than tlirce centuries after the ascension 
of Christ, His religion had mounted the throne of the 
Csesars, swept away all the relics of the old superstitions 
from the Roman ivorld, converted temples into churches, 
idolatrous festivals into Christian solemnities, and a gaudy. 
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sensuous ntual into tlie severity of a rational creed and 
spmtual Aiorship Constantine’s proclamation, making 
Chnstianity the established religion of the Roman Empire, 
resulted from political more than religious considerations 
He found Chnstianitj the predominant faith of the civilised 
world, professed bj a majority in every city, town, or 
Milage, defended bj the learning and wit of the age, and 
rendered fashionable as well by the wealth and dignity 
brought over to its side as by the prominence it had attained 
in every rank of society. 

Amobius, writing a short tunc before tins revolution, 
maintained that Chnstianity had risen from the ranks to 
the higher orders of society, insomuch that grammarians, 
rhetoncians, logicians, and philosophers vied with each other 
in pronng Us truth, extolling its spint, and celebrating its 
praises Indeed, the ease with which this might)' revolution 
was accomplished in the most civilised part of the world, 
and among its most enlightened races, is itself a proof of the 
predominance it had attained and the public recognition it 
peremptonly demanded 

The authontics then advanced Christianity somewhat in 
llic way in which tlic Directory advanced Napoleon, under 
tnc belief that if they did not advance him he would 
advance himself in spite of them And now the language 
of Christian apologists was enlivened and exalted by 
tnumph such as would have made even the fervid 
eloquence of a Tertulhan doubly glowing and effective 

Eusebius sees in the rapid spread of Chnstianity, in spite 
of overwhelming difficulties, an irrefragable proof of its 
Dmnc ongin, and Jerome, some time after, presents, with 
honest pnde, a long catalogue of the nations brought to the 
light, including such distant peoples as Indians, and of the 
authors by w’hom the doctrines universally venerated inliis 
day had been advocated and eulogised 

2. Let us now take into consideration the full significance 
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of the tnumphant progress thus indicated. The propagation 
of CImstiamty rmphes, not merely the (propagation of certain 
dogmas, but the piomulgation of certain facts of ihira- 
culous character Belief in Christianity implies,' as has 
been so often said, belief m a series of stupendous miracles 
— tlie miraculous birth of Christ, with its attendant wonders 
— His extraordmaiy growth in knowledge, manifested m 
occasional but overpowenng flashes of omniscience — His 
teachmgs, of Divine authority and wisdom, and the many 
and glonous miracles wrought m attestation of the matchless 
power inherent in His tivofold nature — His transfiguration, 
and the blaze of ethereal glory by which His humanity was 
completely concealed from the eager gaze of the favoured 
witnesses — His excruaatmg suffenngs m the garden, alle- 
viated by angehc ministrations — His dying agonies, such as 
the world had never witnessed since the beginning of days 
—His bunal with the nch, resurrection, and ascension — 
such are the astounding and apparently improbable facts 
which the early missionanes of the cross preached, and 
w'hich the Roman world accepted as indisputably true 
Nor Avere the doctnnes mtertwined with these miraculous 
facts less astounding and less apparently improbable The 
Trmity, ongmal sin, redemption through the blood of 
the crucified God-Man, justification by faith, illummation 
and regeneration by the Holy Spmt, man’s reunion Avith 
God effected solely by means of passive receptivity, not 
active service — these doctnnes, ivhich have caused multi- 
tudes to stumble at all times and m all countnes, were 
unhesitatmgly proclaimed and cordially accepted The 
sacrifices, moreover, demanded by the missionanes ivere of 
the most astounding character 
Perfect, though not ascetic, isolation from the w'orld, 
dissolution, when necessary, of tlie dearest ties of blood , 
separation from wealth, luxury, and ease, a thorough abne- 
gation of self , implicit obedience to the will of God mam- 
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fested m His \Vord and in the events of Providence, 
mortification of the corrupt impulses of human nature, such 
as concupiscence, revenge, malice, and unchantableness , 
patience under distresses, meekness under sufferings, quiet 
submission to oppression, and sincere and fervent prayer 
for the oppressor — such were the stem and amiable virtues 
nhich the preachers represented as absolutely and indis- 
pensably necessary Jto a fair and consistent profession of 
the religion they promulgated 

These sacrifices, so trying to flesh and blood, were 
peremptonlj demanded by them , and multitudes whom no 
man could number rushed forward, impelled by some power 
nhich they perhaps could not at first understand, to comply 
u ith their extraordinary demands They called upon men 
to forsake the world , and at their bidding men in crowds 
mnumerable forsook the world MTiat more proof of the 
extraordmary influence by uhich their work was helped 
forward is needed? 

It should be borne in mind that no one can properly 
study the Iiistory of these times mthout being convinced of 
the punty of doctnne, simplicity of faith, and holiness of life, 
by which the first professors of Chnstianity, both great and 
small, were, as a body, distinguished Their peculiar cir- 
cumstances rendered a half-hearted profession, or laxity of 
belief and principle, an impossibihty The wondrous facts 
inseparably Imked to Christian doctnne were all too fresh 
to be mdifferently contemplated or imperfectly beUe\ed, 
W'hile an attempt to represent them as mytlis and legends, 
made in subsequent tmies with marked success, would but 
stimulate universal ndicule and call forth convulsions of 
laughter 

The doctnnes were too intimately associated with these 
to be tnfled or played with by men who could not deny the 
facts without exposing themselves to the charge of insanity , 
and the pnnciples, stem and inflexible though they were. 
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were bound up with both fact and dogma by ties strong 
enough to discourage evasion and subterfuge. 

The furnace of trial in which Christians found themselves 
preserved their doctnnal belief from heterogeneous admix- 
ture, and their lives from the moral contamination of an 
age of universal frivolity and licentiousness. Their hatred 
of heresy in all its forms, their unwavenng adherence to tlie 
fundamentals of Chnstianity, their ngour in the maintenance 
of ecclesiastical discipline, their unquestioned punty of life 
and character, their meekness, patience, fortitude, and 
heroism under tortures the very mention of which causes us 
to shudder, die sacnfices they cheerfully made, the injunes 
they meekly bore and gladly forgave, the deeds of benevo- 
lence by which they adorned their profession, the terrible 
forms of death which they preferred even to the deviations 
from pnnciple such as would have been considered per- 
fectly allowable and venial in tliis refined age, pointed out 
by their persecutors to save their lives — these excellences 
have rarely been nvalled, never certainly surpassed, m the 
history of the Church down to our oivn times 

They, as a body, were no indifferent professors, no time- 
servmg tnmmers Christianity was a reality to them, not 
merely a fashionable creed to be openly professed, but 
secretly tnfled with, and their close adherence to its 
prmciples — those which are now out of fashion among 
worldly people — amid scenes of cruelty and bloodshed, 
such as the imagination refuses to dw'ell upon, has secured 
to them an imperishable renown among thoughtful men, 
and unfading crowns of glory among the angelic intelli- 
gences of heaven And we repeal that the progress of the 
rehgion of Chnst in that era of universal persecution was 
genuine, was leal 

But the first professors of Chnstianity were ignorant and 
foolish persons, easily earned away by every wmd of 
doctnne, and their conversion could not be a crown of 
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glory to the religion they professed This charge has been 
brought against earnest Chnsbans at all times and in all 
ages , and the arch-calumniator of those early days, Celsus, 
tned to fasten it upon the people he hated with all the 
\ehemence of an antagonism which e\er)' sensible man 
would haie either cntirel) concealed or considerabl) 
moderated 

JBut the accusation is as foolish as it is old and thread- 
bare For, only admit the charge, and the conclusion that 
Chnstiamty is a heaven-bestowed religion becomes irre- 
sistible If Chnstianiti can make ignorant and foolish 
men paragons of iirtue, models of character, sublime 
examples of self control and self-abnegation, philanthropists 
m times of peace, and heroes in times of persecution, its 
Dinne origin ceases to be a problem It is impossible to 
concede a Mctorj so glonous, a tnumph so dazzling, as 
that implied in its causing the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty, na), the things that are not, to bring 
to naught the things tliat are 

But It is not true that the first tnuraphs of Chnstiamti, 
though c\tensnel\ and abundantly displa}ed among the 
commonalt), were confined to the commonalty The tes- 
timonies we have referred to speak of widespread progress, 
progress embracing all countnes, all ages, both sexes, and 
all ranks of societ} The wealth of the nch, the titles of 
the great, and the erudition of the current schools of 
philosojih), were all uUimatety, if not in the \ery beginmng, 
won and brought o\er to the side of a cause which had 
been onginaUy upheld with trembling hands by a number 
of fishermen and peasants 

The preachers of pniniuve Chnstian times, indeed, 
gloried m theu- freedom from the trammels of a learning 
which w’as demoralising the world by bringing m the 
blight of universal scepticism , but by<-and-by the eloquence 
of the forum and the subtleties of the schools were cm- 
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ployed in defending the faith against which they had 
exhausted their rage in vain 

If Ignatius and Polycarp could exhibit the supenonty of 
their religion only by means of a holy life, an exemplary 
piety, and sublime fortitude and heroic endurance amid the 
agonies of martyrdom, a Justin Martyr and Origen arose 
subsequently to bring philosophic thought and logical 
acumen as tnbutes to the sacred cause Jerome presents, 
as we have already said, a catalogue of the authors who 
had wielded the pen, with more or less marked ability, 
in behalf of Clinstianity, and enumerates no less than 
a hundred and twenty writers who had flounshed down to 
his own age 

3 Let us now take into consideration the time and age 
when this mighty revolution was effected Many Chnstian 
wnters of ummpeachable orthodoxy have tried to show that 
the world had been quietly and slowly prepared for its 
reception of Clinstianity, and that the time when it was 
first promulgated was of all times the most favourable for 
its rapid growth and development Much of what these 
wnters insist upon may be admitted, and yet the fact 
remains indisputable that an era of luxury and indifference 
in religious matters could not matenally help forward the 
cause of an earnest faith, a pure worship, and austere 
morality 

The Roman world, within a small and obscure comer of 
nhich the religion was founded and first promulgated, was 
sunk in luxury and vice , and one has only to glance over 
the annals of Suetonius and Tacitus, to look into the unfa- 
thomable depths of the corruption which prevailed within 
Its vast boundanes Voluptuousness of the most disgusting 
type prevailed among the great, rank scepticism flounshed 
in the schools of philosophy, poets and satinsts laughed at 
the very idea of religion, vices and cnmes which are unmen- 
tionable ivere openly perpetrated, and society in general 
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seemed plunged into the lowest depths of degradation A 
corruption so widespread and so conspicuous could not but 
affect the common people, and an unreserved abandonment 
to vice and contempt of religion might be represented as the 
most noticeable features of the age. ‘ 

Men, women, and children manifested a savage dehght in 
witnessmg the scenes of cruelty and blood connected with 
tlie gladiatorial shows of the age High-bom dames and 
modest damsels showed with their fingers the human victims 
to be butchered Wives poisoned their husbands for the 
impure embraces of their paramours Husbands poisoned 
their wives to get possession of their downes, and innocent 
children were mercilessly exposed to death by their cruel 
parents And the enmes which Nero and otlier monsters 
like him committed in broad daylight, and under the eyes 
of innumerable spectators, cannot even be mentioned 
It was an age which loudly cned for reform , but reform 
at such a time could not but be beset with difficulties com- 
mensurate to the urgency and imperiousness with which it 
was demanded An earnest faith could not easily prosper 
in an era of scepticism, a pure and spintual worship could 
not prevail with ease m an age of sumptuous festivities and 
gaudy shows, and an austere morality could not but en- 
counter difficulties of overw'helming magnitude in times of 
gross, unrestrained, and unblushing sensuality 
There was a paramount need for a rehgion like that of 
Chnst , but there was a recoil from it, a dread and hatred of 
It, proportioned to the magnitude of the evils to be removed, 
and the malignity of the vices to be swept away And 
the opposition which Chnstiamty had to encounter, the 
ingenuity employed, tlie subtleties employed and the persecu- 
tions raised, all show that an era of hcentiousness and 
sceptiasm, though manifestmg an unmistakable necessity 
for reform, was by no means favourable to its growth and 
development 


R 
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4 Lei us in the fourth place consider the qualifications 
of the agents by whom this mighty revolution v/as accom- 
plished There as something incfiably sublime in the buo>- 
ancy of trust showed by the Founder, in the hour of 
momentary triumph as well as m the darkest hour of 
apparent defeat and discomfiture His equanimity never 
forsook Him, His foresight was never clouded, His hopes 
never languished, His spirits never drooped A tranquil 
and sublime confidence in tlic rtctitudc of His cause, and 
the glorious vision of its ultimate triumph, suslamcd Him in 
the midst of His unparalleled trials, and He looked forward 
to the termination of His sorrows amid the agonies of a 
painful and ignominious death vnth assurances of v ictor}', 
such as were the more wonderful, the more incompatible 
they were with His peculiar circumstances 

Obscurity, poverty, the reproaches of His own brethren, 
the inconstancy of the mob, now ready to make Him Uieir 
king by force, and then taking up stones to pelt at Him, the 
uniform contempt of the proud and the self-nghteous, the 
scoffs and taunts of the impious, the treachery of His false 
fnends, and tlie desertion even of those on whose fidelity He 
might be supposed ready to rely witli the fondest hopes, the 
malignity of an inimical council and misguided crowds, the 
farce of a judicial tnal, the mocking of the soldieiy, the gashes 
of tlie scourge, the tortures of the cross, were His lot He 
passed through them all, and passed unchanged in spirit, 
His confidence nev'er shaken. His hopes ever buoj ant ' 

Need we wonder diat even Fousseau could not contem- 
plate this spectacle of sublimity and glory without coming to 
the conclusion that “ the life and death of Chnst were those 
of a God ”? Need we wonder that cv^en Theodore Parker 
scouted the idea of fabrication by afiinning that only a Tesus 
could have fabneated a Jesus? This sublime confidence, 
this unclouded foresight, these resplendent hopes, animated 
the first missionaries of the cross, if not to the extent vv Inch 
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]iad revealed the Divinity of tlie Founder, at least to an 
extent which is marvellous 

No condition can be conceived more depressing, more 
forlorn, and more desolate than that in which they found 
themselves, when tlie malignity of persecution removed 
from their sight Him w’ho had been their blaster and 
Guardian, their Fnend in distress, their Comforter in 
sorrow’ They w’cre poor, friendless, and helpless , and 
they found tlie whole world before them armed to the teeth 
to dispute their pretensions, to maltreat their persons, and 
to put an end to tlieir lues 

Without wealth, learning, or fame, without the glamour 
throivn around persons by nobility of birth and precedence 
in rank, watliout even patrons to furnish them with w-hat 
may be called the sinews of w’ar — ^irtth friends prone to 
stigmatise them as fanatics and fools, and act the part of 
spies — ^wilh enemies not merely heaping on them ignominy 
and reproach, but willing to subject them to tortures of the 
most excruciating stamp — ^with the pow’cr, wealth, learning, 
ingenuit), malevolence, and malignity of the world ready to 
exhaust their x enoni upon their devoted heads — apparently 
cut off under such overwhelming trials from the blessed 
Presence which alone could revive their drooping spirits, 
which alone could cause tlie rays of a bright hope to 
glimmer through their dark souls — surely the historj' of tlie 
world does not present another set of men whose curcum-* 
stances were so gloomy, and W'hosc difficulties were so 
appalling 

And yet these ignorant men tlius situated, so forlorn, so 
completely hemmed in by difficulties of the most formidable 
character, spoke of their hazardous and apparently Quixotic 
enterpnse with an assurance of hope such as has never been 
displayed by the most successful general on the eve of a 
^ victoiy all but certain To them the ultimate tnumph of 
their rehgion was only a question of time, and they calmly 
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and confidently looked upon the whole world as conquered 
temtory And, wonder of v, onders ' they h^ ed to see their 
day-dreams realised to an extent such as was enough to 
foreshadow the complete fulfilment of the glowmg pro- 
phecies they uttered ' They scattered themselves through- 
out the greater part of the then knowTi world, and e\erv- 
where, as they marched forward, mighty superstitions 
receded, tune-hallowed mstitutions and customs fell down 
flat upon the ground, and the wilderness bloomed as the 
rose And to-day, w'hen Socrates and Plato ha^ e perished, 
or live only to tickle our fancy at times when we have 
nothmg important to do, their word is law m millions of 
homes scattered over the fairest as w ell the darkest regions 
of the world 'l^Tiy resist any longer the conclusion that 
the word they preached was the word of God, the power 
they were endued wath w'as the power of God ? 

5 But w e now come to the means employed by the first 
missionaries of the cross They were unique, and have, so 
far as we are aware, never been employed, alone and 
unsupported by other expedients, in the propagation of 
any faith, creed, or dogma. 

One cannot look at the extensixe sway and gigantic 
proportions of some of the most prominent though efiete 
religions of the world, such as Hinduism, Confucianism, 
Zoroastnamsm, and some others which may be named, 
without bemg cunous to ascertam when and how they were 
founded and spread But all speculations on this head are 
Useless, inasmuch as their ongin and early development are 
enshrouded in impenetrable darkness We have certain 
and ’■ehable know'ledge regarding the progress of Moham- 
medanism, and but a few glimpses of the methods used 
by the early propagators of Buddhism 

The means resorted to by the apostles and first preachers 
of Chnstiamty are different from those to w'hich the ascen- 
denty of these two creeds is to be attnbuted They did 
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not lia\e recourse to the s^\ord employed by the one, or the 
la\, accommodating, tortuous, hlachiavelhan policy mar- 
\ellously de\ eloped bj’ the other Their resources ^\ere 
preacliing and persuasion They preached the n ord of life 
m season and out of season, and wrote gospels and epistles, 
\\hich ■were copied, translated, and scattered broadcast over 
the nholc world Power they had none, wealth thc> had 
none, learning they had none, and the ignoble tricks of 
an underhand policy thej were too high-minded and too 
earnest to ha\ e recourse to Their greatness of soul, their 
true magnanimil), their indomitable spirit, their constant, 
uncompromising, and unbending principle, at ere not the 
least remarkable among the many wonders connected wath 
their miraculous career 

As men they were meek and lowly, and m matters indif- 
ferent they w ere all things to all men But combined w ith 
the amiable and conciliator)' features of their public and 
pm ate character there was an adamantine firmness which 
nothing could shake, which the terrors of imprisonment, 
torture, and deatli only rendered ei en more un) lelding, and 
therefore more Jieroic Concessions and compromises could 
not Cl en be dreamed of by men of such heroic mettle, and 
they discouraged, condemned, and stigmatised e\er) thing 
lliat could m the slightest degree be construed into an 
attempt to oierreach and deceiie During the latter por- 
tion of the first ccntuiy' some pious frauds were practised 
b) a few misguided fanatics, but their artifices w ere merci 
lesslv' exposed b> the Church before the) were detected b) 
the outer world 

Ihe early preachers of Chnstiamti, those who were re- 
garded as the champions of the faith and the pillars of tJie 
Church, were men of strict principle, and the) neier stooped 
to an) thing umvorthy of their profession Truth in all its 
nakedness— truth abstracted from the embellishments of 
rhetonc and the subtleties of philosophy — truth, uncom 
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promising and mvmcible, they fearlessly and loudly pro- 
claimed, and they succeeded in turning the world upside 
down ! The httle one became a thousand, and within tivo 
centunes they became so numerous and so influential that 
they could have conquered the Roman world by dint of 
military prowess, if they had been disposed to do so But 
the sword they hated, not merely as a weapon of offence, 
but even as a weapon of defence 

Milner, in Ins Chuich History, triumphantly proves 
that, when the later perseaitions were raging, if Chnstians 
had been desirous to retaliate they might easily have orga- 
nised an army before which that of impenal Rome ivould 
have fled somewhat in the manner in which we saw the 
other day the forces of France retreating before tlie colossal 
army of Prussia. But their religion mculcated patience 
under oppression, and they were true to its principles 
Their success, unexampled and astounding, was the success 
of truth, and they laid the Roman Empire under their feet 
by simply proclaiming, and nobly illustratmg in their hves, 
the Word of God 

6 The last point we shall consider is the insuperable and 
appalling character of the obstacles which the first preacheis 
of the cross had to face and surmount We have already 
pointed out a few of the difficulties u Inch proceeded from 
the nature of the truths they proclaimed and the character 
of the sacrifices they demanded from those who were willing 
publicly to embrace this singular faith 

The first preachers of Christianity placed themselves, and 
could not but place themselves, in a position of implacable 
hostility to the world, its prevalent religions, its boasted 
philosophy, its current habitudes of hfe and modes of 
thought Christianity could not flounsh side by side with 
the systems of faith, the phases of tliought, and the condi- 
tions of life with which it came m contact — could not be 
content with a niche in the hydra-headed pantheon of 
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lieatli6nism, a little shelter m the groves of philosophy, and 
a little recognition in the busy scenes of public, and in the 
quiet recesses of pnvale life 

It declared a nar of eMcmnnation against the world and 
its \va)'s and demanded an unconditional surrender of its 
current principles, its darling precepts, and its favourite 
aniusemcnls '1 he pomp of rojaolty, the pnde of birth, the 
lustre of learning, the glamour of fame, the prestige of an 
ostentatious pietj', all things priyed by men, all tilings con- 
sidered essential to their welfare here and happiness here- 
after, must be laid at its feet, or it would fight against all, 
suppress all, annihilate all Is it a wonder that the mild 
and tolerant spirit of ancient polytheism, idolised by Gibbon, 
lanished when this uncompromising system had to be 
opposed, and that the world and its votaries, both refined 
and unrefined, became its sworn enemies? 

All classes of people, from the monarch on the throne to 
the manacled criminal in the dungeon, all orders of society, 
from those who speculated in the solitude of philosophic 
retirement to those who chattered and quarrelled in noisy 
thoroughfares, men, w'omen, and children, were marshalled 
against Chnsliamtj The popular furj' against this “ un- 
social" creed knew no bounds, and it was fed and kept in 
a slate of feverish excitement by means of horrid rumours 
circulated b) designing men to the prejudice of its cham- 
pions and professors T lic) were believed to be the irrecon- 
cilable enemies of humanity m secret league w'lth the 
malignant demons of the lower world, wizards and witches 
who committed unmentionable enmes in dark caicms, and 
fed upon their own innocent children W’lth cannibal \ oracity, 
and boiled terrible things in terrible cauldrons in terrible 
places 1 All public calamities, famines, pestilences, and 
conflagrations, that which blighted their fields, that which 
desolated their nouses, and that which tortured their bodies, 
were ascribed to their malice and frightful incantations. 
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Public animosity was e\cited against tliem, and public rage 
poured forth its vials of wrath on their devoted heads 
But the imreasoning fury of the populace was not the 
only thing they had to face Truly, the kings of the earth 
stood up, and the rulers were gathered together against the 
Lord and agamst His Christ Persecutions commenced by 
impenal edicts, and rendered doubly funous by the cruelty 
of provincial rulers and the barbarity of shoals of informers 
and spies — tortures such as human ingenuity could devise 
and Satanic malice could inflict — bloodthirsty ammals 
rendered savage by keen hunger let loose to 1^11 and to 
devour amid the plaudits of spectators scarcely less savage 
than they — furnaces heated seven tunes to consume human 
bemgs plunged mto them — the red-hot iron chair, the 
gibbet^ and the block — these were duected against the 
rising faith Through all this persecution Chnstianity 
marched forward from victory to victorj' till it ascended to 
the throne of the Caesars Success such as foreshadowed 
Its universal triumph, as decidedly as the stupendous 
miracles of Christ had betokened its Divine origin, attended 
Its banner 

Noil, to conclude, this stupendous progress of Chris- 
tianity, in spite of the improbable character of the facts and 
truths affirmed and inculcated, the appalling nature of the 
sacrifices demanded, the inadequacy and insufficiency of 
the agency and means employed, and the overwhelming 
difficulties overcome and surmounted, is itself a imracle, 
and can be accounted for only by the special intervention 
of the Arm of the Almighty 

All attempts to explam it by a simple reference to human 
means have failed as egregiously as that of Gibbon, who, by 
a strange mconsistency, mentions among the causes of the 
propagation of Chnstiamty things which were eminently 
calculated to check and impede its progress Whether the 
perpetuation of the miraculous powers bestowed on the 
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apostles and then brethren on the day of Pentecost 
throughout the first three centunes of the Christian era 
be conceded or not, some direct miraculous intervention 
must be assumed ere the unparalleled triumph of this reli- 
gion 01 er unparalleled difficulties can be satisfactorily 
accounted for Christianitj, we maintain, vas Divine in its 
ongin and Di\ me in its progress , its ver) propagation and 
present ascendency pro\ c the genuineness of the miracles 
connected with it 
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THE ASCENDENCY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


— i 

In our last lectuie we endeavoured to prove tliat the early 
progress of Chnstiamt}’ was itself a stupendous miracle, and 
tended to prm e the genuineness of the miracles connected 
with the life of Chnst In this lecture we have to prove 
that the present ascendency of Christianity is also a stu- 
pendous miracle, and may be brought forward m corrobora- 
tion or confirmation of the miraculous accounts contained 
in the Gospels 

The question has often been asked, by our own countr)- 
men as well as by European infidels, Why aie not miracles 
wTOUght now ? The necessit) for miraculous intervention is 
as paramount now' as m apostolic times , unbelief is as 
strong, and the natural reason of man is, on the whole, as 
decidedly prejudiced against Chnstianity Why does not 
God now show His ability to interfere w'lth the law's of 
nature in acts of power such as those which signalised the 
lives of His messengers sent to instruct the world m ancient 
times ? 

Now, we are no more bound to answer this question than 
the scientific man is bound to explain why God does not in 
these days create the huge animals, the mammoth, the 
mastodon, and the ichthyosaurus, which flourished in some 
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bjgonc geological era, or the ethnologist is bound to explain 
wh> a Shakespeare does not appear m e\er} age and eierj 
count!} But some reasons may be suggested to show why 
miracles aie not wa ought with the profusion with which 
the\ e at times been wTought in ages gone by That 
the) are iictir wTOught m these da)s is a proposition which, 
though often stated with oraailar assurance, cannot posi- 
tively be proied 

'1 he mam object of miraculous interpositions is to usher 
in a new rc\ elation, or a new dispensation or phase of 
a standing rci elation, to popularise and spread new truths 
and new ideas So long as such truths and such ideas are 
not fitted to propagate themscUcs b) lartue of their mherent 
excellence or force, the) need an external impetus, the pro- 
pelling pow er of a senes of Di\ me inten entions But w hen 
thevare strong enough to make progress unaided, all adicn- 
titious help is ncccssanl) withdrawn As long as a child is 
unable to walk without external aid, the support of leading- 
slnngs IS indispensable, but after it has learned to walk, the 
adventitious help is necessanly withdrawn Christianit) is 
not now in its infanci', and does not therefore need the 
hading stnngs of miraculous interpositions to force its waj 
through the pathw ay of time 

The promises recorded m the New Testament regarding 
continuance of miraculous powers cannot possiblj be un- 
shackled by limitations of countr) or time In a countT) 
where Chnstianit) is the preialent religion, miracles fitted to 
cause It to prevail are, of course, not needed. And a time 
is coming w hen, the Chnslianisation of the w orld being an 
accomplished fact, a senes of Divine interventions, having 
for Its object the propagation and ultimate triumph of the 
religion of Chnst, will be superfluous, and consequent!) an 
impossibility These identical promises become less and less 
applicable to the exigencies of Christian progress as ages 
roll on, and when Chnstianit) becomes the prevalent 
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religion of the world, and tnumphs over all forms of un- 
belief, they mil entirely cease to be necessary at all 

Miracles are not now necessar}’ as the) nere in the da)S 
of our Lord, because the present ascendency of Christianity 
IS Itself a miracle more stupendous than any recorded in 
Holy Writ We cannot consider its lofty status, the trophies 
scattered around it, and the successes and triumphs it is now 
achieving, mthout being dmen, by a logical necessity, to 
the conclusion that God has been and is mth it, and that it 
is now being spread, as it was in its early' stages, by His 
unlimited and illimitable power But as the progress of 
Christianity means now, as it did in apostolic times, the 
progress of a belief in the supernatural, its present status is 
an argument in fai our of miraculous facts connected with it 
Let us consider the follomng points 

1 The unparalleled ascendency of Chnsbamty in the 
world in these da3's of progress and development 

2 Its incalculable moral mfluence, together with the 
moral revolution it has accomplished 

3 Its apparent vitahty and indestructibilit)' 

4 Its rapid march to univ'ersal dominion, as is indicated 
in the progress it is making in all parts of the world, both 
civilised and uncivilised 

But before entermg upon a fair discussion of these points, 
It is necessary for us to explain what we mean, or rather 
wliat IS ordinarily and most properly meant by Chnstiamtv, 
or the religion of Chnst It is the fashion in these days to 
etherealise current systems of religion and current phases of 
thought Pnmitive nature-w'orship, gross polytheism, and 
even fetishism of the most abject tj^pe, are all spintualised 
into something consonant to reason and common sense, and 
fitted to develop and tram the devotional feelings of our 
nature 

But the work of subtilising things material and gross into 
thmgs immatenal ,^pd spintual has not been confined tg 
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systems of faith which are apparently sensual, and creeds 
which are obviously of the earth, earthy This etherealising 
process has been extended to a religion which is spiritual, a 
creed w-hich is philosophical and reasonable, and a worship 
which is pure and sublime Chnstianit)', in fine, has been 
spintiialised by the deiotees of philosophy and science, its 
supernatural excrescences have been lopped off, and it has 
been reduced by [irocesses of reasoning to a system approved 
« by reason and uplicld by common sense 

This rationalistic Christianity is allowed to be permanent 
and all-conqucring, and its tnumph oicr the dogma and 
creed — unnersallj, but very foolishly, received m Christen- 
dom — is represented as a certamtj Christianity thus spiri- 
tualised, or ntlicr unchrisluvustii, has notliing inconsistent 
with reason or philosophy, presents no creed to scandalise 
our moral sense, no law' to bind our thoughts and feelings, 
and no worship to interfere w'lth the freedom of our devo- 
tionil enthusiasm 

Tile two doctrines by means of whidi it renovates the 
heart and regenerates the world are, the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man This subtle and ethereal 
S3 stem, eulogised m the philosophy and poetry of a class of 
writers, is not the religion w'hich we mean by Chnstianit)’ 
'ihat which we call Chnstiaiiity is a creed, boasts of a 
paper re\ elation and a dogmatic theology, a law formidable 
and universally obligatory', and a w’orship pure, sublime, but 
not the less external 

Ihc two vaunted doctrines of the day into which it is 
made to shrink do not form its main part — are, properly 
speaking, no portions of what may be called its essence 
they arc taken for granted, rather than revealed by it It 
is true that Christianity has quickened and populansed the 
ideas of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man , but as they he fossilised and embedded bencatli im- 
penetrable outer coatings of superstiti^ in eveiy known 
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religion, they cannot be said to have been discovered 
by It 

They can be called its peculiar property only in the sense 
of their having been recognised, disinterred, energised, and 
rendered operative by it But they form, we repeat, no 
part of its essence, its peculiar God-given dogma, that portion 
of Its theology which is supernatural, which it reveals and 
illustrates, line upon line, precept upon precept, while 
takmg the ordinary truths of what is called natural religion, 
among which they occupy a promment place, for granted 

The essence of Chnstianity consists of the three R's, 
Rum, Redemption, and Regeneration — man's complete 
depravity in consequence of the fall of our first parents, 
his restoration to Divine favour m consequence of the 
satisfaction rendered to the justly offended Lawgiver by the 
blood of the new covenant shed on the heights of Calvary, 
and his regeneration in consequence of the indwelling 
operations of the Holy Spirit This old-fashioned Christi- 
anity, witli Its supernatural creed, supematurally revealed 
and supematurally propagated, is the religion the inde- 
structibihty and ultimate universal triumph of which we 
desire to set forth 

We repeat this at the risk of bemg considered tedious, 
because the tnumph of this system, not of that advocated 
by Rationahsts, proves tlie truth of the miracles recorded 
in the Gospels 

r The present ascendency of Christianity is a reality so 
promment, so patent, and so indisputable, that an attempt 
to exhibit It by a formal process of reasonmg may be stig- 
matised as superfluous 

Chnstiamty is the religion of the mightiest races, the most 
civihsed nations, and the most mgenious peoples of the 
globe It IS in one important and obvious respect ho longer 
a militant faith, fighting its way from obscunty to light, from 
poverty to wealfli,from contempt to respect and veneration 
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It IS Uic tnumphant and dominant faith of the Morld, and 
represents and commands its pois'er, its ealth, its pomp, 
and Its magnificence It has its learning and science mth 
all their trains of discoveries and inventions, and the ten 
thousand blessings they have scattered around us, laid as 
tnbute at its feet 

It has realised the wildest dreams and the most extrava- 
gant conceptions of m}thology and fable, and nations 
mightj and strong are enjoying under its shade a pros- 
pent}, a profusion of wealth and influence, such asm ancient 
times would have been associated with magic wands rather 
than vvitli human efforts and human contnvances Its mer- 
chant vessels are seen in all seas , us flag is respected on 
every shore, and its professors have a sort of charmed hfe 
both among the snow s of tlie polar regions and m the sandy 
wastes of cquatonal countries 

There is no tnfling or playing with it' Hate it by all 
means, but its jiroporlions are so gigantic, and its appear- 
ance IS so full of grace and majesty, tliat a humble bow of 
reverence must conceal jour antipathy, simplj to screen you 
from the charge of incurable insanity The more palpablj', 
the more loudly you declaim against it, the more loudly do 
>ou proclaim >our own madness Attack it you may— but 
your attacks must be sinister, not open, concealed under a 
draper)' of fine compliments, not embittered by sweeping 
condemnation and undisguised abuse. 

The infidels of the day are wise m tlieir day and genera* 
tion, and do not walk m the footsteps of a Voltaue and a 
Paine They know vei) well that they w'ould be laughed 
at and hooted as consummate fools, if they only ventured to 
bespatter the religion of Christ with abuse, as their proto- 
types had done before them They therefore adopt the 
language of compliment, the smart periods of a Parker, the 
glowmg eloquence of a Rc'nan, the imposing mysteriousness 
of a Carlyle, even when they are engaged m undennimng its 
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foundations and battenng down its walls So prominent is 
the figure of Chnsbanity, so august its influence, so decided 
the prepossessions, if not anything higher, in its favour, that 
no sensible man, no man pretending to a moderate educa- 
tion and average attainment, would dare hit it on the face 

What a contrast between its present position, ■which com- 
pels even modern enemies to conceal their malignity under 
varieties of complimentary phrases and insincere eulogy, 
and Its position when, ignored by the world generally and 
despised by the few conversant with its undeveloped 
elements, it achieved its first tnumphs in an obscure comer 
of the w'orld, and among a people held in universal con- 
tempt ! 

Even m mere numerical strength, Christianity distances 
all the religions of the world, excepting Buddhism, or the 
congeries of beliefs improperly called Buddhism It claims 
as Its own somewhat less than a third portion of the popula- 
tion of the globe, the huge figures 375,000,000 show’ing the 
numbers by whom its sw'ay is acknowledged The only 
religion iihich can match it m numbers is Buddhism, that 
subtle and unsubstantial faith, which is Proteus-like in its 
forms, flexible in its spint, and accommodating m its prin- 
ciples 

But the resemblance between Christianity and Buddhism 
stops here What a contrast betw'een the populations owned 
by the one and the peoples held m subjection by the other ! 
The most enterprising and ingenious races of the world, its 
most advanced stages of civilisation, its finest fomis of life, 
its most glonous fruits of industry and arts, and its most 
imposing phases of tliought, represent the vigour and vitality 
of the religion of Christ, while effete nationalties and decrepid 
and decaying types of civilisation set forth the feebleness 
£lnd senility of the other 

Thibet, Burmah, Arracan, China, and Japan are, though 
busy hives of population, countnes sunk in degradation 
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both moral and social, whereas Europe and Amenca are 
full of youthful vigour, intellectual activity, and moral 
earnestness So that, if Buddhism is on a par with Chns- 
tianity m mere numerical strength, in every other respect, 
in the prestige of poiver and ascendency of pnnciple, it is 
as far below its n\ al as Zoroastrianism, w Inch is numerically 
the feeblest of the prominent religions of the world, or 
Hinduism, which is believed by its own champions and pro- 
fessors to be on the decline 

The power and ascendency of Clmstiamty are noticeable 
m the whole world The keys of the w'orld are in its hands. It 
possesses the outposts of almost every country, great or small, 
on the surface of the globe Two Chnstian Pow ers have to all 
intents and purposes divided the whole of Asia, the most 
ancient and the most populous of the mam dinsions of the 
earth, between themselves A few Chnstian colonies guard 
the outposts of Australasia and Africa, and overawe their 
populations so far as to keep the disturbances occasioned by 
their wild character and savage propensities within proper 
bounds 

Europe is Chnstian to the very coic, and the Sick Man 
there, recent!) brought to the verge of the grave, tosses and 
languishes in his bed b) sufferance more than by any power 
which he can oppose to the dread avalandie of Chnstian 
domination In America heathenism is retiring into the 
caves and dens of the w'orld before the sw eeping march of 
Chnstian civilisation, while there is not a known island 
n the Pol)Tiesian Seas which has not been taught to bow 
to the prestige and respect the nghts of tlie Chnstian 
Pow ers 

Chnstiamty is the Lord Paramount, and all the otlier 
religions of the world are to all intents and purposes its vas- 
sals The most prominent moral phenomenon of the world is 
the prestige winch Chnstiamty has acquired after eighteen 
centunes of conflict and progress, and which Chnstiamty 

s 
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maintains with a vigour as fresh as that which she exhibited 
when she waged lier infant wars against the combined 
powers of the world 

Let ns observe, furthei, that this ascendency is main- 
tained undirainished in lustre in the most enlightened era 
of the world’s history The argument ne are entering upon 
will be best understood by those i\ho have an insight into 
the uorkings of the debating clubs which are set up by the 
thousand m this countiy by raw schoolboys One of the 
problems discussed in these controversial meetings is, 
whether Alexander or Hannibal was the greater general, 
and the Hannibalians glibly maintain that their hero was 
the greater because he overcame forces much more formid- 
able than those w Inch retreated in disorder and confusion 
before the disciplined valour of Alexander’s army 

Now, though much of what is asserted and maintained m 
these clubs is pure nonsense, the argument indicated is, so far 
as It holds good, conclusive Chnstianily is on the ascendant 
in the most enlightened countries and in the most enlightened 
age of the world 

Buddhism became the dominant faith of \ast countries 
and of busy hives of population at a time when the world 
was sunk in ignorance, when philosophy was fanciful and 
fantastic, w’hen cxpenniental science was scarcely appre 
ciated, when the arts w'cre undeveloped, and when the state 
of society bore e\ idcnt traces of w ildness and barbarism 

The success of Mohammedanism was also achieved in a 
period of darkness, and among peoples sunk in ignorance 
and superstition Such religions as Hinduism and Parsism 
flourished and attained to eminence and glory in prehistoric 
tunes that is, in times when the moral darkness of tlie w orld 
was only relieved by a few glimmerings of truth Avhich had 
been handed down by a traditional revelation descending 
from our first parents 

Even the first triumphs of Chiistiamty w'ere won in times 
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though man ellously enlightened compared to those 
■tthich had preceded them, were, m comparison with our 
own, rude and barbarous But Christianity now fiounshes, 
marches forward, and conquers in countries which fairly 
represent all the improvement and worth of tins era of 
progress. 

We shall haie occasion to refer to this feature of the 
religion of Chnst under anotlier beading, but meanwhile we 
ash our readers to obsen e that, while the other religions of 
the world flourish in countnes which haic not marched out 
of the darkness of barbarous limes, and are, properly speak- 
ing, unworth} of the age, Chnstiamty flourishes alongside 
of, and imparts a wholesome impetus to, its Mgorous spint 
of progress and dc\elopment The other religions h\e 
indeed m the nineteenth centui}, but in the countnes which 
do not exhibit the progress of the first three centunes of 
the Chnstian era , but Chnstianit} is the ascendant faith 
of this en of progress 

2 Let us now look to the incalculable and boundless moral 
influence of Chnstianit}, and efldeaiour to measure the 
height and dcptJi, the length and breadth of the great moral 
reiolutionit has accomplished Chnstianit) has certain!} 
been an all} and patron of what is called matenal ciiihsa- 
tion , but matenal cnahsation is not its foik 

Jratcrial civilisation can flounsh and liixuriatew hen entirely 
dissociated from its sublime doctnne and beneiolent mora- 
lity It flounsbed in Egjpt and atLaincd a high degree of 
deielopmentwhenChnstiam^ existed onl} in a few unrecog- 
nised l}pes and obscure prophecies, and the p}aamids and 
colossal statues of that count!)’, before which eien modem 
science stands confounded, show its unprecendented activity 
e\ en m those prehistonc times It flounshed and luxamated 
m Greece, when the era of prophetic Msion had tenmnated, 
and the era of Messianic glon had not dawaied, and die 
glorious remains of its architecture and sculpture, its poetiy 
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and philosophy, which stimulate the literary entliusiasm of 
the age, prove that in some pomts it reached a goal beyond 
whicli It IS not possible to carry it 

hlatenal civilisation can prosper and move forward -without 
the aid of a pure and lofty faith, and invanably discloses a 
spirit of arrogance and seculanty such as seems to contra- 
1 ene the prominent teachings of Christianity The imposing 
external civilisation of these da)s does not directly prove 
that tlie religion widi which it is associated is necessanly 
Divine, tlie only legitimate conclusion deducible being that 
Chnstianity is not inconsistent with it, and tliat tlie devotees 
of luxury cannot properly represent it as in this respect 
behind tJie age 

But It must nevertheless be admitted that e\ en matenal 
civilisation has denvcd its most amiable features from Chris- 
tianity — VIZ, Its benevolence and universality Ihe pre- 
dominant feature of ancient civilisation was selfishness, a 
narrow, exclusive spirit, which circumscribed its blessings 
within narrow limits and confined them, ev^en within tliese, 
to particular and favoured classes of society The comforts 
of life, the pleasures of literature and science, were the 
monopoly of the few, not the common property of the many, 
and the advocates of civilisation m those days of general 
darkness were the benefactors of particular classes of soaet}', 
not the benefactors in any sense of mankind at large 
But Christian benevolence has changed all this, and 
matenal civilisation, receivang an impetus from it, glories m 
being liberal and diffusive, rather than exclusive and selfish 
Not only are the comforts of life, the blessings of political 
libert)', and the higher pleasures of literature and science 
multiplied, but scattered broadcast, a tiling incompatible 
with the narrow and exclusive spirit of ancient civilisation 
But moral civilisation is they&;/t, so to speak, of Chns- 
tiamtj', and the moral revolution it has accomplished is as 
astounding as tlie most astounding tnumphs of matenal 
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cinhsation The contrast between the state of moral per- 
ception and moral feeling as they e\ist and manifest them- 
seh es now, and the state of moral perception and moral 
feeling as they existed and operated about the time of Chnst, 
IS as deaded and marked as the contrast between this age 
of railways and telegraphs and the time when the fleetest 
coni e)-ance known was a clums} cart drawn by a couple of 
laz} bullocks 

hlatenal anlisation affects the senses, and its progress is 
noticed and admired much more readilj than the progress 
of moral cnilisation, wh’ch is cognised t> the intellect and 
appreciated b} reason But if a person takes the trouble 
of reading a book like Suetonius’s jCr: fs of the Ccesars, and 
of noticing the enormity of the vices and crimes wlucli 
were perpetrated in broad daylight, and under the noses of 
innumerable spectators, b} persons of position and influence, 
and tlien if he contrasts the moral obtuseness, obscenit), 
and degradation of those dajs with the punt) of thought 
and feeling apparent in these times, he will be dn\en to 
the conclusion tnat the progress which moral civilisation 
has made under the guidance of Chnstiamt) is eien more 
astonishing than the progress m Uie useful and ornamental 
arts which it is the fashion to speak of in glowing terras of 
eiilog)' 

1 he age which witnessed the nse and first tnumphs of 
Chnstianity was emphatically an age of unrestrained and 
unblushing hcenUousness. \ ice not merely reigned, but 
was idolised by poets, and belieied to be the most amiable 
feature in the character of the gods Bloodshed vras so 
common, and formed such a large portion of public amuse- 
ments, that the Romans would certainl) ha\e died of dul- 
ness if some malignant star had put a stop to it A lower 
depth of moral degradation than what perraded all ranks 
of societ), and culminated in monsters like Nero and 
Caligula, cannot be concehed 
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Human philosophy, which had been almost brought to 
perfection by Socrates and Plato, Epictetus and Zeno, could 
not have had a fairer tnal, a more splendid occasion 
to display its regenerating power But its subtleties 
and sophisms might gratify human pnde and human 
vanity, but could not counteract social corruption, and, 
instead of elevating society, it stereotyped its degradation 
by intertmning with the current maxims of vice fts owm 
principles of theoretic atheism and practical Epicureanism 

At last, when all remedies failed, and human philosophy 
combmed with human religions to produce a moral dark- 
ness such as might be felt, the religion of Christ undertook 
the important work of renovating and reforming society 
As soon as it succeeded in asserting its ascendency, it sup- 
pressed gladiatorial shows, made it impossible for men, 
women, and children to gloat o\er the sufferings of chained 
criminals tom to pieces and devoured by hungry and 
infunated wald beasts, and published penal edicts to put 
down the crime of exposing infants to death 

Who can properly appreciate the change it has since 
wrought ? It has suppressed polygamy, and made marriage 
an institution of purity, unknown in the chastest homes of 
antiquity. It has elevated the position of woman, and made 
her a companion, not a slave, of man It has raised the 
lower orders of society from the contempt and degradation 
attached to them by pnmitive usage, and given them a 
position worthy of the dignity of the nature with which God 
has endowed them 

It has nearly extinguished slavery and serfage in the 
almost unbounded circle of its influence It has made 
human hfe so valuable that the greatest tyrant, a Nero of 
modem times, cannot play wnth it without exposing himself 
to the most funous assaults of public opmion It has 
humanised the spint of war and mitigated its horrors It 
has regenerated pnson disciplme and converted dungeons 
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into pcniicntianes and refonnatorics It has erected magni- 
ficent hospitals for tlic sick and tlie wounded, and raised 
innumerable establishments to take care of the wdow' and 
the orphan Its humamtamn institutions, its lazir houses 
and pauper asjlums, its missiomr> societies and bene\olent 
associations, embod) a spint of acti\c ]ihilanthrop} as fir 
abo\c tint of die religions and philosophies of the world as 
hea^*en is abo\c earth 

Nor must we forget the patent fact, that it has moulded 
characters whidi, in their \aned excellence and sublime 
holiness In^e not been n\ ailed by an> the world has 
dc\ eloped and matured, and transformed the \ilest of men, 
those whom the other religions of the world ha\e considered 
and represented as irreclaimable, not merely into honest 
citizens, but into bright examples of piet) and beneiolence. 

In estimating the moral influence of Chnstianit} , w e must 
not forget to take notice ol the heallli) public opinion it has 
created When our Brahmo friends speak so glibly of 
intuition, moral sense or conscie-'cc, they certainly make 
use of terms whicli arc on the who'c rague, but it is not 
impossible to ascertain what the} mean bj them The> 
cannot be supposed unwise or obstinate enough to maintain 
that the moral consciousness of eaci) mdividinl reaeals to 
him or cognises all the religious truths essential to Ins peace 
here and happiness hereafter Nor can Uic} mean that the 
intuition of eaeiy nation or community is fitted, without the 
slightest external aid, to bring m that wholesome change in 
moral sentiment which thc> foreshadow m such glowang 
proplieliL utterances ° 

The} certainly rcl), though thc} maa not acknowledge 
that they do rely, on what raa) be called tlie enlightened 
judgment of Europe for a perennial suppla of the traiihs 
and pnnciples which are m their opinion likely to make the 
forms of worship sustained b} the prevalent creeds of the 
w orld, things of the past But the} foigct the patent truth. 
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that the enlightened judgment of Europe is, in spite of the 
bluster and bravado of progressive thinkers, the creation of 
Chnstianity , and its coimterpart cannot be found in regions 
into which the sublime truths of that heaven-bestoived 
religion have not penetrated 

Chnstianity has not merely revolutionised the morals of 
society, but raised up a moral standard, a robust and healthy 
public opinion, before which vice is retreating into obscunty, 
and the existing fashionable evils of the day are fast becoming 
out of date No sensible man will deny that vices and 
evils of vast proportions and intense malignity prevail in 
countnes called Chnstian , but they floiinsh in spite of the 
public opinion which Christianity has created, and are being 
fast crippled and paratysed by its influence 

It IS impossible to mention a single thing which, m its 
renovating influence and formative efficacy, can bear the 
slightest resemblance to this mighty power called the 
Fourth and the greatest of the Estates If tliere is one 
thing which governs the civilised world more effectively 
than another, it is its Public Opinion, which, properly 
speaking, guides the politics and morals of the world , and 
tins public opinion is tlie creation of Christianity It should, 
moreover, be borne in mind that the tendency of Chris- 
tianity to secure the highest temporal and spintual well- 
being of humanity is as obvious as the tendency of virtue to 
promote genuine happiness 

There are varieties of curcumstances which counteract, 
directly or indirectly, this inherent beneficent tendency of 
the religion of Chnst , but in proportion as the opposing 
forces are being neutralised and the obstacles removed, in 
that degree is it found eminently fitted by its innate influence 
to remove the woes of mankind and promote their highest 
good In a world like our own, where sin predominates, 
the development of that punty and bliss which Chnstianity 
is fitted to secure must needs be checked , but its po.ver to 
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overcome opposition and leave its own benevolent spmt to 
nork out the reformation of the world, and its consequent 
transformation from a \'ale of tears into an abode of peace and 
. joy, IS evident m the fact that, w’lierei er it prevails even im- 
perfectly, the desert blooms as the rose, the evils of life are 
mitigated, and holiness and happiness take the place of i ice 
and misery 

Contrast this benevolent tendency of the religion ot 
Christ with the tendencies of the other religions of the 
world, and its infinite supenonty will be at once apparent 
The innate tendenej of Brahmanism is to perpetuate the 
caste system, if not anj'thing worse, to stereotj’pe the 
ascendenc) of a dominant class, and the degradation of the 
infenor orders of societj' The tendenej of Mohammedanism 
is to perpetuate polj garni, and to gratifv the craiings of a 
prunent disposition by holding out the prospect of a paradise 
of carnality and licentiousness The tendency 6f Buddhism, 
as It was onginally developed in the aphonsms of Sakja 
^funi, is to undermine the vet) foundations of virtue b> 
fostenng the spint of theoretic atheism and practical dis- 
content 

Not so the tendency of the religion of Chnst It pro- 
motes the happiness of mankind by satisfying the demands 
and ) earnings of their noble though fallen nature, and the 
reformation it effects makes it possible for us to look 
forward with hope and assurance to the millennium of peace 
and plenty, the prospect of which it holds out in its pro- 
phetic dedarations 

3 Let us, in the third place, take into consideration its 
apparent \ itality and indestructibility Chnstianity apart, 
the religions of the world are in a pitiable condition, 
indicative oT decay and disgrace, of loss of strength, loss of 
prestige, and loss of every thing likelj to promise longlife 
and vigorous sway on the part of any one of them They are 
all retreating in great disorder before the triumphant march 
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of modern civilisation The light of the age has only to 
appear in a country, and its dominant religion retreats, 
conceals itself where its rays do not reach, and ultimately 
vanishes into thin air uhen it becomes predominant 

Here in India no fact is so conspicuous as the flight of 
Hinduism before the rapid progress of the knowledge and 
science which a foreign Government has introduced, con- 
fessedly with the object of not mterfenng with its pnnciples, 
and of leaving its ancient domination uninjured and intact 
But in this matter the action of the Government is some- 
thing like the action it has invariably taken for its omi 
political aggrandisement The more loudly it has professed 
Its determination not to enlarge the boundary lines of its 
empire, the more surely something or other has occurred to 
gratify its lust of conquest, extend its ascendency, and raise 
Its prestige 

In like nianner, the more^ loudly it has declared its 
intention not to interfere with the dominant religions of the 
country, the more surely it has, by bnnging in the know- 
ledge and civilisation of the nineteenth century, not merely 
curtailed their sway and circumscribed their mfluence, but 
made their very existence an impossibility And he will by 
no means be regarded as a- very bold prophet who predicts 
the complete extinction of their authonty and influence, 
consequent on the complete ascendency of the civilisation 
before which they are retreating And the vestiges of decay, 
the marks of defeat and disgrace noticeable m Hinduism, 
are observable m e\ery religion on the surface of the globe, 
the faith of Christendom alone excepted 

"Wherever in regions beyond its boundaries the civilisation 
of the nineteenth century makes progress, it dnves before it 
the dominant religions with which it comes in contact 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Confucianism, the degrading 
religions of Africa, and the monstrous beliefs scattered over the 
islands which geographers group into the fifth great division 
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of the globe, are all m full retreat before the march of civi- 
lisation, and their daj'S apparently are numbered Such, 
however, is not the case with Christiamty, which is the onlj 
religion that stands the hglit of true knowledge, and controls 
the dominant ideas of the age 

The indestructibility of the religion of Christ appears not 
onlj from its abilit} to stand that light, which is apparently 
nuning the prestige of all its nvals, both great and small, 
but from the fact that there is nothing in this boasted age 
fitted to destroy it The philosophical speculations of the 
age are but improved editions of those speculations which 
she has again and agam oiercome and neutralised, and the 
objections cast in its teeth are but ghosts of the objections 
which she has refuted and scattered to the wands times 
w ithout number It does not require much penetration to see 
that such monstrosities as Comtism and matenahsm cannot 
e\ en for a moment stand a conflict w ith the lofty truths and 
benevolent ma.Mms of Chnstianitj' And none but weak 
minds can be persuaded to thmk that a theism which 
borrows its most durable truths and most amiable features 
from Its own repertoiy of dogmas and precepts, can succes- 
fully dispute its claims and dimmish its gloij’’ 

All the philosophical and moral speculations of the age 
being set aside as old and threadbare, there is one thing 
which has been represented as a new and formidable 
opponent of ChnsUanity — viz., the boasted Science of the 
age That science is a peculiantj^, a speciality, a charac- 
teristic feature of this age, may be admitted I^Tiile Hege- 
lianism, Comtism, Xantism, and Parkensm existed in some 
form or other in days gone bj, are only old hnes of specu- 
lation revived under new names and associated with new 
modes of expression, science is in reality a new thing, and 
was unknown in the times when the first tnumphs of 
Chnstiamty were won 

Then again, science is exact knowledge, not merely vain 
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speculation , and if it could be made really to run counter 
to the positive declarations of the Chnstian faith, its oppo- 
sition would be decidedly subversive of its ascendency and 
influence 

But science has not, properly speaking, even attempted 
to undermine and destroy the citadel of Christianity It 
has merely destroyed the outworks raised by man around 
that citadel It has destroyed the traditional beliefs of the 
Church without even attempting an attack on the funda- 
mentals of the religion of Christ and their sacred sur- 
roundings 

For instance, the Church believed in the Ptolemaic 
sj stem of astronomy, and science has scattered that belief 
to the winds But tlie Bible never inculcated that system 
and fostered that belief, and consequently is not affected 
by the completeness with which it has been destroyed 
The Church failed to understand the cosmogony of Moses, 
and geology directed its powerful weapons against its 
misapprehensions and misrepresentations But when these 
w'ere thrown out of the w'ay, a wonderful harmony w'as 
discovered between the order of creation as disclosed by 
geology and the order of creation as presented in the 
opening chapter of Genesis 

And even if Geology could assure us by strict scientific 
demonstrations, not by crazy theories, that human beings 
existed and flounshed before the creation of Adam and 
Eve, It would merely overturn a received opinion of the 
Church, not an express declaration of the Bible, the 
opinion, Mz , that Adam w'as the fountain-head of humanity 
m general, and not the progenitor of the present species of 
the gains homo, sex eral species of which might have lived 
and disappeared before his appearance 

Ethnology demands a longer penod than is allowed by 
the received chronology of the Church to account for the 
mental and physical diversities noticeable among the 
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djfierent races and nations occupying the A\orld, but as 
the rcccu ed chronolog)' evidently does violence to the prin- 
ciple Inch pen-ades the genealogies of the Scriptures, the 
pnnciple of Icaiing gaps imbridgcd to secure brevity and 
unity, eilmologj' militates against our news, not against 
Bible declarations 

Tlius, true science is merel> exploding the traditions of 
the Church without c\cn ailcmpting an attack on the 
inajestic citadel of reicaled truth, between which and its 
dtscoi cries, be it obsened, tlierc is a harmony so wonderful 
that the God of Nature cannot but clearlj appear to be the 
same as the God of the Bible 

1 here is nothing in the age fitted to low er the prestige 
or circumscnbe the ascendency of Christianity, while there 
IS much to destroy the influence and occasion the death 
of e\crj oilier religion on the surface of the globe All 
other religions arc apparently detrepid and moribund, but 
Christianity IS not nicrclj fraught with energy and vitality', 
but IS indestructible 

I here is another feature which ret cals its indcstruc- 
tibiliU— \i^ j its perfect adaptability to those wants of huma- 
nity which arc permanent and indestructible The religion 
of those people who bclic\c in the doctrines of the Father- 
hood of God and Brotherhood of man, and nothing more, 
may be suited to an imaginary sphere like Utopia, but is 
in some respects out of place in this sin-stnckcn and sin. 
deformed world of ours Here, the ghastly figure of sin is 
ubiquitous, and an acccjitablc sacrifice or a remedy for sin 
IS peremptorily demanded by all the moral conditions of 
which we can take cognisance Blood and fire arc the 
most prominent features of all the religions which, whether 
true or false, betoken with the greatest certitude the t-cli- 
gious wants of humanity 

An atonement for sm, a free amnesty and Utc regene- 
rating influences of the Spirit of God-man under all 
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circumstances and in all conditions cries — oh, hon plain- 
tively* oh, how earnestly 1 cries for these, and his ones 
are embodied in all the theolog)' he possesses, in all the 
ceremonies he performs, and all the jienances he inflicts 
upon Ins'bodj and mmd His wants, however, his highest 
aspirations and noblest yearnings, are satisfied now'here but 
in Christianit)', which offers a gratuitous pardon purchased 
by the blood which can take awaj sin, and a Living Saviour 
to protect and guide him, to be a Source of life and light in 
m him and a Shield of defence around him The wants of 
humanity are satisfied only by Christianity, and as these arc 
indestructible, that which is adapted to satisfy them, that 
without which they can nev'cr be satisfied, must needs be 
indestructible 

4. And now let us advert to the last point of our 
lecture — ^viz, that the present successes of Christianity are 
grand and astounding enough to foreshadow its ultimate 
universal empire The foregoing points of our discourse 
have taken up so much of our space that wc have really 
v'ery little left to dilate on this concluding element of the 
argument we have feeblj endeavoured to set forth But 
fortunately it is not necessary' for us to do more than point 
out the notonous fact that, while all the other religions of 
the world are entangled in what maybe called the meshes of 
stagnation, Chnstianity is progressive, engaged in extending 
Its sway and benign influence vv’ith the energy and vugour it 
displa) ed when it found the whole world arra) ed against its 
incipient growth Wherever it goes it conquers, and its 
tnumphant progress is marked by trophies such as are 
eminently fitted to prove its Divine origin 

The desert blooming as the rose, the thorn converted 
into the myrtle, naked savages appearing clothed and in 
their right minds, heartless cannibals changed into human 
beings full of tender compassion and genuine love, nations 
regenerated, races raised to the highest pitch of m-itenal 
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and moral civilisation, — let all the other religions of the 
Morld put together bring fonvard such tnumphs and we 
shall be forced to admit that the interval between them and 
our heaven-bestowed religion is not considerable 

To these facts must be added one which is even more 
conclusive— VIZ , that all the religions of the world are 
retinng before it, leaving it victorious in the field The 
picture of Dagon falling flat before the Ark of the Covenant 
IS reproduced where there is even a momentary contest 
between the religion of Christ and the faith and philosophies 
of the world Does not this fact indicate that Chnstianity 
IS destined to conquer and conquer till the knowledge of 
Jesus Chnst and Him crucified shall fill the whole w'orld as 
the waters cover the sea ? 

We cannot think of the tnumphs which Clinstianity has 
achieved and those with which its progress in these days is 
accompanied, — we cannot think of the beautiful spirit of 
civilisation which has sprung firom it, and the stupendous 
moral revolution it has accomplished, — ^without being com- 
pelled by a logical necessity to admit its Divine ongin, and 
the genuineness of the muaculous facts associated wtli it 
If the supernatural basis of Chnstianity were swept aw'ay 
the omnipotent influence it has exercised over the destinies 
of humanity, over its external circumstances as well as over 
Its inmost thoughts, over the sphere of its outer as w'ell as 
uithin the sanctuary of its inner life, W’ouldbe an inscrutable 
and inexplicable mysteiy. 

The moral regeneration of the wofld is the phenomenon 
which Christianity places before us, and which we are 
called upon to explain on legitimate pnnciples To what 
IS this grand phenomenon, this glorious change, to be 
ascribed ? To a senes of lies, fables, mytliical embellish- 
ments, and legendary exaggerations, or to a senes of well- 
attested supernatural facts? These are the alternatives 
placed before us , and, surely, much ingenuity or reasoning 
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IS not needed to see which of these we ought to adopt 
We cannot believe that the moral regeneration of the world 
lias proceeded either from a senes of impudent frauds, or 
from a senes of unaccountable mistakes , and hence we are 
dnven to the conclusion that the miraculous stones asso- 
aated with Chnstianity are authentic and reliable narratives 
of indisputable facts The genuineness of the miracles of 
Christ must be taken for granted ere the glorious trophies 
scattered on the path, and clustenng around what may be 
called the body of Christianity, can be explained. 

The Church of Chnst itself proves the truth of His 
miracles by the prominence of position and ascendency of 
influence to which it has attained It also proves their 
genumeness by its long-standing institutions and ordi- 
nances Leslie, in his Short and Easy Method with the 
Deists, lays down the followmg rules as fitted, v/hen found 
conjoined in “ a matter of fact,” to prove its genuineness 
— “ I St, That the matter of fact be such, as that men’s out- 
ward senses, their eyes and ears, may be judges of it, and, 
that It be done publicly in the face of the world , 3rd, that 
not only public monuments be kept up in memory of it, 
but some outw'ard actions to be performed , 4th, that such 
monuments and such actions and obscrv'anccs be instituted 
and do commence from the time that the matter of fact w’as 
done ” 

It IS evident that the first two rules are applicable to the 
miracles of Chnst, which were calculated to make an im- 
pression upon the senses, and wrought pubhely m the face 
of the world And the institutions and ordinances of tlic 
Church, inaugurated in apostohe times, prove the genuine- 
ness of the aforesaid miracles The observance of Sunday, 
according to a modification of a standing commandment of 
the decalogue effected in apostohe times, commemorates 
the resurrection of Chnst Tlie nte of baptism symbolises 
His death as well as His resurrection, while the euchanst 
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shows forth His atoning sacrifice till He conies The 
Christian ministry, instituted also in apostolic times, 
preaches Chnstiamty as a system presenting a senes df 
supernatural facts rather than a tissue of doctnnes, also 
shows the reality of the Christian miracles embodied The 
miracles in which these four marks of truth are conjomed 
cannot but be genuine 

Thewell-knowm night journey of Mohammed was an event 
not calculated to make an impression upon the senses, and 
Avas, moreover, not wought publicly , and the ordinances 
and observances of non-Christian religions were instituted 
long after the ei ents the memory of which they are designed 
to perpetuate 

Now let us summarise the conclusions arrived at The 
evidence in favour of the genuineness and authenticity* of 
the New Testament, and its marvellous freedom from 
interpolation, proves the reality of the miracles The 
unexceptionable testimony of tlie original witnesses proves 
the reality of the miracles. The corroborative testimony 
of the other wntnesses of apostolic and subsequent times — 
a testimony coming down in an ever-expanding stream to 
the present time — proves tlie reality of the miracles The 
character of Chnst proves the reality of the miracles The 
early progress and present ascendency of Chnstiamty both 
prove the reality of the miracles The \ast body of litera- 
ture clustering around the Church, as well as its institutions 
and ordinances, prove the reality of the mimcles Let a 
similar senes of proofs be presented in favour of heathen 
miracles, and reasonable men w ill spontaneously exclaim — 
the} are tnie ' 


T 



XIII. 

THE NATURAL EXPLANATION. 


— • — 

In notliing is the spirit of modem rationalism more 
decided or more determined than m its emphatic and 
unequivocal negation or denial of the supernatural or 
munculous element of our holy religion The great 
champions of rationalism are wser in their day and 
generation than many of the advocates of the religion 
which It IS their ardent wish to undermine, in the proper 
sense of the term — that is, to destroy secretly and surrep- 
titiously, rather than ostensibly or openly 

While many of the avowed fnends of Christianity refuse 
to recognise the paramount importance of the stupendous 
miracles connected wntli it, they have been w'lse enough to 
look upon these w'onders as its vital elements, not acci- 
dental, though gorgeous appendages. They ha\e been 
wise enough to see the utter impossibility of gaming their 
object — VIZ , that of either annihilating the Chnstian faith, 
or convertmg it into a pure form of naturalism, without first 
bringing the miraculous stoiy forming its substratum into 
contempt And consequently they have made the miracles 
of our Lord the object of their best organised, most per- 
severing and persistent, not to say vehement and furious 
attacks 

The quiet revolution the champions of rationalism have 
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to accomplish m the sphere of human thought is by no 
means one of small proportions or slender importance As 
soon as their large and many-sided task is done, "traditions 
hoary ivith age and embalmed amid the deepest feelmgs of 
reverence and love mil vanish into thin air, and the current 
theology of the norld will give place to those pure tjrpes of 
transcendentalism which it is their ardent desire to popu- 
lanse and make prevalent God is the soul and substance 
of the universe, tlie laws of nature are His unchangeable 
will actuahsed, providence is nothing more or less than its 
orderly, uniform, and necessary course, religion is social 
morality, prayer and praise are superfluous, and the only 
form of devotion permissible is the silent admiration mth 
uhich we contemplate the harmonious operation of that 
complex system of forces in which we see the Divme Idea 
realised or transferred from the state of passivity into that 
of activity ! These are the glorious ideas by which ration- 
alism considers it its duty to supersede our grovelling 
conceptions of God and His goi emment 

But how IS this great revolution to be accomplished ? 
How IS this important change in the silent sphere of our 
thoughts and ideas to be realised ? The first thing to be 
done, the first feat to be performed, is surely the complete 
eradication of our superstitious though honest belief in 
miracles in general, and those of our Lord in particular 
And therefore rationalism has directed its sharpest, its most 
polished and -deadly weapons against them It has arrayed 
Its wit, Its learning, its science, philosophy, and cnticism, 
the edge of its disquisition and the point of its logic, against 
that tendency of our nature which leads to our being 
easily duped by stories partaking of the manellous or the 
miraculous 

It has had many a thunderbolt to launch against the 
different parts of Clinstiamty— against its theory of inspira- 
tion Its anthropomorphous ideas of God, Us meek and 
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unassuming morality, its startling doctnnes, and astounding 
paradoxes But the bitter things it has said against these 
elements of our holy religion are sweetness itself compared 
with the rancour with which it has aspersed the supernatural 
facts connected witli them Its strongest expressions of 
disapprobation, its most powerful arguments, its most 
poignant sarcasms, and its most virulent tirades haa e been 
hurled against that current faith in the supernatural, on the 
rums of which the grand edifice of modem transcenden- 
talism IS to be raised 

But in another respect also are the champions of ration- 
alism wise in their day and generation They are wuse 
enough to see the absolute necessity of their accomplishing 
another, and, on the whole, a more diflicult task, side by 
side with their work of bringing the mimcles of Christ into 
disrepute They are w-ise enougn to see that their attempt 
to disprove or explain away the miracles of Christ, though 
one of paramount importance, is but a preliminary step, a 
step leading the mind as if by instinct to another, which 
might appropnately be called the finishing stroke In plain 
English, they are convinced that they must follow thew 
attempt to discredit the miracles of the New' Testament 
with one fitted to divest the life of Christ of its supernatural 
elements 

Suppose the miracles of Christ are all reduced to ordi 
nary events orcon\erted into myths, is the difficulty in the 
way of rationalism so decidedly obviated that nothmg re- 
mains to be explained? Is the way completely paved for 
the advancement and ascendency of a religion which jiro- 
claims an impersonal God, the obliteration of moral dis- 
tinctions, and the universal control of unmitigated fatalism ! 
Not at all The central figure of Christianity, the unique 
Life of the Lord of Glory, remains the w'onder of wonders, 
the miracle of miracles 1 The Life of Clmst, with the 
Dnine image visibly and palpably impressed upon it, has 
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lo be reduced to the low platform of an ordinary life ere 
the supernatural clement of Christianity is completely swept 
ana} 

It IS not enough lo explain auaj the miracles narrated in 
the Gospels and referred to in the Epistles by means of 
specious theories , such a jirocccding uould merely destroy 
the outuorlvs of the citadel of the Chnstian faith If 
Chnstnnit) is to be destroyed, not only must the miracles 
uilh uhichitis intertuined be disposed of, but its animating 
principle, its ritahsing spirit, Jesus Christ Himself, must be 
rudely handled, shorn of Hts dninity, and held up to public 
\ic\\ as a human being of like passions uith oursehes And 
this sacrilegious attempt the rationalists of Germany hat e 
not been slow to make 

They have not merely' placed the Gospel records under 
the relentless knife of tlicir unspanng criticism — they have 
not merely pruned away therefrom uhateter is calculated to 
impress a supcrnatuml character upon them, but they hate, 
with dvmg impiety, handled Him tthose portraiture they 
faithfully present till the aureole or the halo of Divine glory 
IS snatched attay from His brow, and the Lord of Life and 
Light is changed into a frail man, dependent for His 
CMStcncc upon the prescrting care of a superior Being 

1 hey hat c published numerous biographies of Chnst, and 
111 these they hate presented Him in forms suited to or m 
accord ttiih their corrupt passions and dejirated tastes, just 
as idolaters hate made their gods and goddesses in obe- 
dience to the dictates of, and after the patterns held up by 
their ottn degenerate natures and polluted feelings One 
has made Him a pious Rabbi, spoilt by contact with the 
demoralising influences of His age and country', anolher 
has represented Him as a shrewd demagogue, taking ad- 
tantage of pretalent mistakes and current aspirations , 
while a third has been guilty' of the unspeakable fnvolity', 
not to say execrable profanity, of painting Him as a Parisian 
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democrat, deriving solace from the society of beautiful 
A\omen, though too thoroughly devoted to duty to be drawm 
astray by their charms ! 

These numerous and artistically executed “Lives of 
Christ ” demonstrate that if Ills original biographers were 
left to themselves, or v\ ere not placed under the guidance 
and control of the inspiring Spirit of God, they would have, 
not merely failed to draw the consistent, unique, and 
sublime picture which is the glorj' of their records, but 
promulgated views at war with one another, and fitted to 
hold up a ludicrous combination of incompatible qualities, 
rather than a perfect and finished model of virtue and cx- 
cellencc 

But why have the great champions of rationalism pro 
cceded in a roundabout way? Why have they not, in their 
attempts to account for the miracles of Christ, adopted the 
simple method utilised by Middleton in his attempt to 
account for the alleged miracles of the post-Apostolic age ? 
Various theories had been elaborated and promulgated, 
various explanations had been oliered with reference to this 
huge body of miracles but Middleton made short w ork of 
current modes of accounting for them by simply tracing 
them to pious frauds He boldly represented them as 
fables, and the authors by whom they had been reported 
and chronicled as pious deceivers, or pious men induced by 
good motives to practise deception 

Now, why have not the great champions of rationalism 
followed the noble example set by this scholar of no mean 
reputation, though somewhat erratic in his habits of thought ? 
Why have they not with equal courage represented the 
miracles attributed to Chnst as fables, and the Apostles by 
whom they were promulgated as pious cheats ? Why have 
they, instead of pursuing this obviously sensible course, 
taken the trouble of explaining what might otherwise have 
been so easily exposed to public ridicule? Why have they 
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resorted to animal magnetism, mesmensm, mythical inven- 
tion, and legendary exaggeration, to get nd of the mira- 
culous clement m tlic New Testament, when they could have 
easily su cpt it away by a bold asseveration setting fortli its 
fraudulent character? The proper answer to these questions 
indicates the magnitude or greatness of the change that has 
come over the spirit of infidelity since the publication of the 
WolfenbtiUd Fta^ments by Lessing, during the latter part 
of the last centurj' 

The champions of modem rationalism arc by no means 
behind their prototypes of bygone ages in their dislike to 
or hatred of orthodox Chnstianity But they are restrained 
from adopting the easy course pursued by their predecessors 
by feelings similar to those which some of the high caste 
contemporanes of our Lord displayed when they escaped 
by a death-hke silence both Uie horns of the dilemma which 
they had been compelled by a puz/hng question to face ! 
Christ endeavoured to silence thou: captious criticism, as 
w ell as to expose their obduracy in resisting the light vouch- 
safed to them, by calling upon them to state what they 
thought of the baptism of John 

His query placed before them a couple of alternatives, 
from either of which they w'cre but too glad to effect a 
timely retreat They w ere wasc enough to perceive that if 
they admitted the prophetic mission of John the Baptist 
their want of belief in him would be very properly repre- 
sented as inconsistent with ihcir profession, and therefore 
unreasonable and absurd They w ere also wuse enough to 
apiirchend that, if they represented J ohn as a pretender or 
one W’ho had presumptuously usurped the ofiicc of a prophet, 
they w'ould be stoned by the people, wlio unanimously ad 
nutted his prophetic claims So they escaped both the 
horns of the dilemma before them by simply liolding their 
tongues 

J he apostles of rationalism arc wise enough to perceive 
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tlial^ in tins late hour of die day, they cannot Tepresent the 
miracles of Chnst as fables, and their narrators as cheats 
and rogues, ■without bnnging down upon their own heads 
the mdignation, not to say the execration, of the entire civi- 
lised world Time was when the authors of our Gospels 
could be assailed and aspersed in this rude and boisterous 
manner -without a proper e'qiosure of the gross ignorance 
involved in such a proceeding, but the cnticism of the age 
has brought tiieir fidehty as histonans so prominentiy to 
hght that It IS now impossible for any person, great or small, 
to represent them as mere manufacturers of wild tales witii 
impunity 

Therefore our rationalistic friends have had recourse to less 
obnoxious, and consequently less dangerousmethods of sol'vmg 
the great problems which Gospel history places before them 
They have had to rack then brains, for specious arguments 
to explain away die miracles recorded therein, rather than 
for strong expressions to mdicate their abhorrence of the 
fraud associated xvith diem in the infidel -wntings of bygone 
ages They have, m short, had to construct plausible theories 
to get nd of the difficulties heaped up in their path , and 
the ingenmty with which these have been elaborated and 
adorned is the greatest compliment that can possibly be paid 
to the Apostles, inasmuch as it represents their vemcity, 
honesty, and fidelity as histonans as invulnerable 
- All this IS predicable even more decidedly of the scrupu- 
lous care with whicli the ad 'ocates of rationahsm avoid the 
very appearance of the levity a^^d profamty with which their 
prototypes of bjgone ages represented Chnst as an im- 
postor The character of Chnst has in these days been so 
carefully looked into, so thoroughly exammed and scruti- 
nised, and Its spotless excellence so decidedly set forth, that- 
an attempt to represent Him as a deceiver, in tlie teeth of 
this ngid analysis and its satisfactory result, is sure to be con- 
demned in no measured language all over the civilised world 
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'iimc as hen attempt after attempts as made b}' per- 
sons reputed as men of leammg, to assail tlie character of 
our Lord, to taniish its unspeaLable beauty, and to repre- 
sent Him not onl> as a human being of like passions nith 
ourselves, but as one decidedly below mediocrity m the 
scale of moral deielopment Time was when Chnst was 
represented by a set of frivolous thinkers and shameless 
libertines, of whom Voltaire and Paine are fair specimens, 
not only' as a mere man, but as a i eiy' bad man — not only 
as an impostor but as one cf tlie worst pretenders that 
cicrlned But those days have happily gone by, and an 
attempt now made to liold up a picture of our Lord 
inconsistent with the supposition that He was decidedly 
the best man that ever lived, is sure to be stigmatised as 
deserving of the sev erest condemnation 

And so our fnends of the rationalistic school hav^c 
abandoned for ever the profane and scurnlous language 
of the self styled tUumtmU of France, and resorted to sucli 
plausible thcones as are calculated to bring about the same 
result in a less obnoxious manner They have learnt the 
art of speaking of Him in glowing terms of praise, of 
adorning Him with the chaplets of a glory' almost Divine, 
and then of adroitly divesting Him of all genuine excellence 
by accusing Him, in gentle terms, of chenshmg an im- 
moderate self esteem and advancing extravagant claims 

It IS our decided opinion that, if we look through the 
glitlenng phraseology with which their delineations of 
Chnst are radiant, we shall discover a figure scarcely less 
amiable than that exposed to public ndicule by the iirofane 
vvat of a Voltaire or the come nbaldrv of a Paine. The 
only difference between the infidelity of the day and that 
of bygone times is tint it adopts an underhand, sinister 
method of accomplishing what was performed openly and 
audaciously by its bolder predecessor ' 
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The last attempt made in Germany, tlie home of ration- 
alism, to cast dirt on the character of Christ and the 
honesty of His Apostles, with unblushing profanity, was 
associated with the publication of the “Fragments” already 
alluded to The way had been paved for the abundance of 
mischief done by these demonstrations of reckless, danng, 
and sacrilegious scepticism Semler had opened the flood- 
gates of rationalism by impugning and castmg aside the 
canonical authonty of the Holy Scnptures, by representing 
these venerable records as on a par with ancient ivntings 
which present some gems of valuable truth buned under 
heaps of error, and by elaboratmg the famous accovinwdor 
tion theory, by virtue of which we are to look upon Chnsfs 
teaching as to His second commg, the day of judgment, the 
resurrection, the existence of angels and devils, as mere 
accommodations to the prevaihng errors of His age. And 
Tahrdt had earned out the conclusions amved at by him 
to their legitimate consequences, and made ideas and facts 
held sacred throughout Clinstendom topics of profane 
merriment and scurnlous attack And so, when Lessing 
published, between the years 1774 and 1778, several frag- 
ments of Reimarus’s work entitled. Vindication of the 
Rational Worshippers of God, deposited in tlie form of a 
manusenpt in the Grand Library at Wolfenbuttel, the 
Churdi in Germany had no reason to stand aghast, as if 
startled by a new and unprecedented display of rational- 
istic antipathy to her recognised standard of faith and 
practice. 

The Ftagments aimed at nothing less than the entire 
subversion of the Chnstian faith They held up the 
evidences of Christianity as unwortliy of a moment’s serious 
thought, spoke of the creeds and confessions of Chnsten- 
dom m the most contemptuous manner conceivable, repre- 
sented the narratives contamed in the Old Testament as 
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tissues of mytlis and legends, characterised sucli incom- 
prehensible doctrines as the Tnnity as incomiiatible with 
reason, and therefore fit for nothing but unnersal disappro- 
bation But the Clinstology embodied m these publications 
IS even more obnoxious than the vituperations cast on the 
facts recorded in the Jeiiish Scriptures, or the symbols 
upheld by the various sections of the Church Universal 
According to them, Christ ivas an ambitious demagogue, 
Mhoiiished to revive the moribund religion of the Jeivs, 
and become their king. He had not the slightest desire to 
become cither a social reformer of mdical tendenacs or 
tlie founder of a nciv faith His real object iias to 
emancipate His fellow countiymen from the Roman yoke, 
and have Himself prochimed as their sovereign , and He 
strove to compass this object by resuscitating the dying 
spirit of their ancient religion, and utilising such enthusiasm 
as might be eiokcd by fen id appeals to their national 
aspirations 

Expecting to reach the summit of His wishes. He 
marched in triumph to Jerusalem , but, though occasionally 
idolised by the mob. He did not succeed in securing the 
national support on which He had calculated, and, instead 
of mounting the throne of Da\id, He had to give up His 
life amid unutterable agonies upon the cross His disciples 
made Him after His death what m His lifetime He had 
never dreamt of becoming They made Him the founder 
of a new religion, manufactured and ascribed to Him a 
senes ol stupendous miracles, fathered upon Him dis- 
courses concocted by themselves, put forward in His name 
claims of the most extravagant nature, and raised Him by 
means of abominable tricks and execrable lies to the lofty 
jiosition He has occupied in the estimation of the world 
during tlie last eighteen hundred years 

In a word, the Fragments published by Lessing, gene 
rally known as the WolfenhBltd Fiagments^ represented 
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Christ as an ambitious demagogue, whose schemes of self- 
aggrandisement terminated in an ignominious death, and 
His Apostles as clever cheats, who, determined to put a 
good face over a bad matter, fabneated the stones of His 
resurrection and ascension, along ivith others of a less 
stupendous character, and raised Him to a throne, more 
durable and more glorious by far than that which He had 
been ambitious of mounting 

"Why these gentlemen, who asenbe such miracles to the 
disciples, stand aghast before those attnbuted to the 
Master, it is impossible to say 1 The reaction occasioned 
by the WcIftnbuUel Ftagments shoned that, however 
degraded the German Church really nas, she had not gone 
do>\n so low as to be an unconcerned spectator of so 
rabid an attack on her Lord and Master and His chosen 
disciples 

She had connived at the rise and growth of rationalism 
under the fostering care of Semler and his immediate 
followers — ^liad treated the scurrility with which the most 
VICIOUS of them had attacked the innei sanctuary of her 
fundamental doctrines with high-minded and contemptuous 
neglect But here were publications which, though on the 
whole vulgar and even scurrilous, had a dash of logical 
accuracy and philosophic calmness about them , and it i\ as 
justly beheved that works of such a nature could not be 
allowed to pass unchallenged without weakening or en- 
dangering the cause she had at heart And so replies were 
published, and criticisms attempted, in a manner remark- 
able enough to show that there w as, after all, a good deal 
of vitality in a body w'hich now' for some tune had been 
regarded as a dead corpse 

The Ftagments called forth a universal and concurrent 
c\pression of disapprobation from all parts of Germany, 
and their editor, Lessing, w'ho had published them to feel 
the pulse of pubhc opinion, rather than to head a new 
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attack on the faith once delivered to the fathers, stood con- 
founded before the formidable opposition raised up He 
had to change his tactics, and all who Iia\e subsequent!} 
walked m his footsteps hai e had to sail clear of the rock 
on which his reputation was well-nigh wTecked Since tlie 
complete failure of his stratagem, the character of Christ 
and the 1 eracit) of the Apostles hai e been left apparently 
intact b\ infidel wnters, or attacked by them insidiousl} 
and stealthil} rather than openl) and \ lolentl} 

In Lessing the age of funous attacks, rabid imectives, 
and fulminating tirades against the truths of Chnstianit} 
terminated, and wiUi him the era of specious theories, 
well-cut periods, and smooth utterances, as bitter w capons 
emplo) ed against our hoi} religion, commenced This great 
change accounts for the roundabout wa) which rationalists 
haie been treading m their attempt to crush tlie prevalent 
belief of Christendom, and the alacnt} with which the} ha\e 
resorted to anything and ei erj thing, but pious fraud, to get 
nd of the miraculous element connected with it < 

The failure of a serious attempt like that contained in 
the publication of the tVoIfinhuUd Fragments, to blacken 
the character of Chnst and impeach the leracity of the 
Apostles, resulted in the adoption of what has been called 
ihe natural explanation of the supernatural elements of 
Chnstianit} Sceptical endeaiours to proie pious fraud 
hanng completely collapsed, recourse was had to that 
melliod of explanation which tends to reduce the stupen- 
dous miracles chronicled in the New Testament to natural 
eients, and the still more stupendous life around which they 
cluster to an ordinar}' life 

But this xaluable axegetical instrument was carefully and 
cautiously apphed, at first to thfrOld Testament and finall} 
to the New , and the success anticipated was for a time 
proportioned to the stateliness of diction under coier of 
which the new attack connected with it was made Eich- 
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horn and others n ere the leaders of the onset against the 
miraculous facts recorded m the Old Testament Under 
their magic touch, such a miracle as the opening b) the 
earth of her wide mouth to swallow up Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, dwindled either into an ordinaiy earthquake, or 
into a trick devterously played by Moses , and the struggle 
which Jacob had with the Angel b) whom he was blessed, 
became a dream somewhat like those with which somnam- 
bulists ha\ e in all ages and countries been familiar 

But the work of destruction was sure to be left incomplete 
if It Avas confined to the miraculous narratives, the theo- 
phanies, the angelophanies, and other evtraordinaiy' e\ ents 
of the Old Testament After these had been successfullj 
disposed of by the new' scheme of natural explanation it 
was necessaiy' to apply it, with equal success, to the mira- 
culous stones presented in the New Testament 

Herder was one of the first, if not the vei^' first, person 
to recognise this necessity, and to meet it m the manner 
indicated He tned to reduce some of the miracles of 
Chnst to ordmar)' events , and the explanation he offered of 
the great miracle connected w ith our Lord's baptism is a 
fair specimen of Ins method. The heaAenly dove, whicli is 
said to have descended and sat on the head of our I^rd, 
was simply a bright ray of light, and the AOice heard was 
the low' muttering sound of the thunder 
But the exegetical work begun bv Herder was completed 
by Dr Paulus, of Heidelberg, who m his Commentary on 
the Gospels and Ltfe of Christy both published within 
the first thirty years of the present centurj', applied the 
principle of natural explanation to all the miraculous stones 
of the New Testament, not to a fcAV scattered here and there 
He is therefore represented as the author of a mode ol 
explanation which had been employed, to a considerable 
extent, by those who had gone before him 
The ingenuity of Paulus may be indicated in a few words. 
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Some of the miracles of Chnst may be easily accounted for 
Animal magnetism, ps)chological influence, and other expe- 
dients of the sort, are enough to explain the instantaneous 
cures xihich plaj so prominent a part in the life of our 
Lord. Chnst and His disaples had a great deal of magnetic 
power m them, and they often healed diseased persons by 
communicating to them portions of this power by means of 
contact They touched patients, and thereby magnetised 
them into instantaneous, complete, and staking cures But 
unfortunatel} cures said to haxe been effected b) animal 
magnetism are now thrown aside as fictitious rather than 
real, and science obstinately refuses to accept this noiel 
remedj’ as a powerful ally of the healing art It must, 
therefore, be cast oierboard, and some other power called 
in to explain the miraculous cures recorded m the Gospels 
And so ps)chical mfiuence, or the magical power which a 
strong mind exerases oier feeble ones, is adopted as an 
explanation 

A great and good man like Christ could not but exert an 
extraordinary influence oier weaknimded and diseased 
people, and the instantaneous cures which resulted from 
His commands are to be asenbed to the faith and confidence 
He inspired, rather than to the miraculous power generall) 
attnbuted to Him And this is the more probable, as many 
of the diseases instantaneously healed b> Chnst were imigi- 
narj, and consequently such as are generally dispelled by 
intensity of futh, rather than b} therapeutic iirtues of anj 
medicine administered 

The \-anous forms of demoniac possession w hich our Lord 
had to cure were mental ailments, rather than bodilj 
diseases, and Christ’s sweet words of loie, so eminentlj 
calculated to charm us av aj from spintuil disquietude and 
perturbation into sweet peace and tranquil repose, were 
enough to dispel them The miraculous cures, which form 
the largest portion by far of the bodj of miracles ascribed 
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to Chnst, were, after all, ordinary events, susceptible of a 
satisfactory explanation — ^based on known principles of 
science But the disaples, looking at them through the 
manifying-glass of then superstitious veneration for Him, 
converted pigmies into giants, and represented common 
occurrences as if they were stupendous miracles ' 

Our rationalistic fnends are intoxicated with the beautiful 
theories manufactured by their fertile brains, and they are 
not to be expected to face the formidable difficulties m their 
way, such as the fact that faith-cures are, as a rule, of a 
tentative character and often spurious, whereas the cures 
effected by Chnst were real, complete, and permanent, and 
the truth that several of the diseases healed by our Lord are 
positively incurable, and never yield to the restorative effi- 
cacy of faith It IS convenient to group the several classes ’ 
of cures effected by Chnst into one mass, and to trace them 
all to a cause scarcely fitted to explain even a few , and 
rationalism is not foolish enough to pass from the region of 
convenience into that of inconvenience 1 
But when the miraculous cures ascnbed to Christ are thus 
summanly disposed of, the work is not even half done 
There are other and more stupendous wonders to be 
accounted for and explained away, but a champion of 
rationalism like Dr Paulus, after having performed so many 
feats of exegetical legerdemain, is not expected to succumb 
to them The fecundity of his brains is equal to the occa- 
sion , and expedients and stratagems are suggested as fast 
as the difficulties to be overcome are presented 
Is the glory which shone around the wakeful shepherds 
when Chnst was born to be accounted for? A dazzhng 
meteor or the light of a lantern passing by is ready to ex- 
plain the wonderful phenomenon Is the miracle of the 
water changed into wine m Cana of Gahlee the apparently ' 
insuperable difficulty in the way of rationalistic exegesis? 

It IS easily removed by the contnvance of “ a harmless 
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A\edding joke'* made by the disaples, who had procured and 
concealed the quantity of wine said to have been miracu- 
lously produced on the occasion 

Is the iransfiguialion of Christ, together with His con- 
versation A\ilh Moses and Elias, the snare spread m the 
path of our rationalistic friends ? A misty morn, with the 
light of the sun suddenly breaking through the mists, 
and shining upon the tno friends ^\lth whom Christ was 
engaged in interesting conversation, is ready to liberate them 
from Its meshes When men born blind are healed, a pre 
cious “ eye-salve,” prepared by Clmst, but unknown to the 
druggists of the day, is imagined, and the obstacle overcome 
And lastly, nhen the dead are raised by appropriate words 
of command, a fainting fit, or a death-Iike trance, or tliat 
gloTiousl) mdefimte condition called suspended animation, 
IS resorted m order to chnnnatc the supernatural clement 
from the Gospel records 

The arbitrarj’- character of this st)le of mteipretation can- 
not be esposed better than by a somewhat detailed dcscrip 
lion of the ingenious ua} m iihich sonic of the most 
astounding of our 1 ord's miracles are explained away 1 he 
miracle of the fish caught by Peter and the tnbutc-nioney 
founu 111 Its mouth is susceptible of a perfectly natural 
explanation It is in the first place absurd to suppose that 
Christ, whose iiaiils iierc supplied by public munificence, 
could not procure this trifling amount m an ordinary way , 
and therefore the supposition that a miracle uas needed to 
meet the pressing emergency is untenable And therefore 
i\ hat Peter was directed to do was simply this — ^lie was to 
catch a number of fish and sell them in the market, or catch 
a large fish, open its mouth to prevent it getting spoilt, and 
sell It for the amount needed to satisfy the demands of the 
tribute collector < 

After this, the great miracle of the loa\ es and fishes can- 
not giic this profound exegctc any trouble whales cr. The 

u 
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people m the wilderness might be divided into two classes 
— those who were rich and well-to-do, and those who were 
poor and ill-to do The former had pro\ isions with them, 
enough and to spare, while the latter had none, or scarcely 
any Chnst made the people sit in companies, and then 
set a good example by sharing His ow'ii scant} provisions wath 
some of those w ho had nothing to cat 1 he example exercised 
an electric influence on the w cll-to do portion of the com- 
munity, and they brought out of Iheir ample stores, not 
only what was needed by themselves, but w'hat wassuflTicicnt 
to feed the wfliole assembl} So the parties w'ere all fed, and 
the remaining stores w ere gathered into a basket < 

T lie miracle of Chnst walking on the sea is also suscep- 
tible of a similarly easy explanation Chnst was walking 
on the shore when, the wind being ad\ erse, the disciples 
were sailing along the coast The) mistook Him for an 
apparition, and w ere frightened Christ made Himself known 
to them, but their fear continuing unabated. He directed 
Peter, who was a good swimmer, to swim to the shore. 
Peter commenced the w’ork well, but, being paralysed by 
fear, began to sink Jesus put forth His hand, inilled Him 
out, and thus saved his life 

The resurrection of Clinst is also disposed of 111 this 
bunimar)' niinner Christ did not } leld up the ghost, but 
only fell into a swoon, and there was therefore nothing won- 
derful 111 His appearance after His supposed death And 
His ascension w'as simply His rv.treat into that forest from 
which he emerged to appear to Paul, and convert his fell 
hostility by a pardonable stratagem into warm fnendship 
and deiotion All this reads like caricature, and shows 
what miracles our rationalistic fnends need to work m order 
to get rid of the well-attested miracles narrated m the 
Gospels 

There is not an e\ent m the history of the world, not 
excepting the existence of Paulus himself, which cannot be 
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cvpU’ncd aw*a\ b> sudi e\pedienls Our vronder is that 
sensible people are sometimes silly enough to be misled b} 
a species of interpretation so obnousl} absurd and so 
decidedl} at A\ar witli reason, common sense, and e\cry 
known principle of literary or philosophic cnticism Hon 
gullible men at times are ’ 

Before rttempting a brief repl} to the theon connected 
mth the name of Paulus, let us not pass o\ er the claims of 
the hero, nho not raerel) endorsed it, but eien earned it a 
step further Dr Schenkel resorted to all methods of 
cntiasm, that elaborated b^ Paulus as nell as those 
connected mth tl’e names of Strauss and Baur, to get nd 
of the miraculous element m the New Testament, but 
It is as a champion of the natural, m contradistinction to 
the m) ducal and other explanations, that ne now bnng him 
fonrard 

His mode of cnticism is eien more arbitrary than that of 
his prototj-pe, and his picture of the life of Chnst is an 
embodiment of his peculiar habits or tendenaes of thought 
He makes the Gospel of Mark Ins fa\ounle, because it does 
not saddle the life of Chnst mth the “Legend of the 
Infanc},’ but he explains the miracles narrated in this 
Gospel parti} b} a reference to the superstition nliich 
induced the author to tamper nith Peter’s faithful reports 
of the doings of our Lord , and partb b} the assumption 
that Mark’s ongnial production nas reiased and inteipo- 
lated in subsequent times 

The Gospel of John is represented b} him as spunous, 
and utterl} unwortb} of credence as a narratn e , but those 
portions of it uhich appear to be siibsenient to his purpose 
are accepted as genuine, and utilised nath alacnti All the 
Instoncal documents of the New Testament arc dealt with 
m this arbitral} manner; and a picture of Chnst is held 
up, as far remoied from the ongraal as the cancatures of 
the Chnstian doctnne, presented m Btahmo pamphlets, are 
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from the different articles of the creed really believed in 
by us 

Chnst was emphatically “a man from the people,” a 
workman Himself, and prepared, by His bitter expenence, 
to be a redoubtable champion of the rights of the generally 
despised and downtrodden working classes But His anti- 
pathy to the aristocracy of His native country was as nothing 
compared with that with which He opposed the extravagant 
pretensions advanced by its hierarchy His experimental 
knowledge of the sufferings of the labounng classes made 
Him a demagogue , and the unchecked tendency of His 
education under the general sunshine of the Galilean sky 
was to make Him a sworn enemy to “ the High Churchism” 
of His age and country 

He became a democrat in politics and a congiegation* 
alist in religion , and the two great objects of His life were 
the elevation of the lower orders to the jilatform of rank 
occupied by the nobility, and that of the laity to an abso- 
lute equality of position uith the clergy Or rather the one 
great object of His career uas the obliteration of all social 
and ecclesiastical distinctions, and the complete union of 
the vanoiis orders of society into a compact, well-balanced, 
and homogeneous brotherhood 

And It was His anxiety to accomplish thisgreat revolu- 
tion that induced him to appropriate to Himself the title 
of the Messiah He found certain ideas afloat, certain 
tendencies at work, and He could not help allowing His 
career of philanthropy to be shaped and fashioned by them 
His “ Messianic consciousness” was slowly, gradually, and 
almost in spite of Himself developed He at first strove to 
carry out His reform in the capacity of a demagogue, or 
rather a valiant champion of Low Church principles , but 
when people persistently saw' their Messianic conceptions 
and anliupalions realised in Him, and when specially Peter 
of his own accord called Hun the Messiah, or Christ of 
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God, He was obliged to alter His plan He saw that He 
could not ^e^y well accomplish the large task He had 
assigned to Himself without humouring floating prejudices 
and availing Himself of current errors He, however, took 
care to divest the prophecies embodied in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the ideas afloat m consequence, of their grossness 
and secularity before ap])l)ing them to Himself 
The prophecies had pictured a great conqueror marching 
forw-ard, in the plenitude of his irresistible might, to extend 
his beneficent swaj' over the length and breadth of the 
whole world, and the people m consequence joyously 
anticipated their immediate liberation from the Roman 
yoke, and their exaltation as a nation to a position loftier 
and more glonous by far than that to which centuries of 
brilliant conquest had raised the people of Rome 
Chnst, however, had to work out a spiritual reform — to 
compass the eradication of legal forms, the obliteration of 
ecclesiastical and political distinctions, and the jiropagation 
of truth fitted to rear the fabric of human society on the 
broad principles of universal fraternisation He therefore 
could not but spintiiahse recorded predictions and current 
aspirations before pointing Himself out as the Personage 
in whom they were fulfilled and realised 
Our rationalistic fnends do not pause to explain why, 
when our Lord had in reality to oppose and neutralise 
current habits of thought, He most unnecessarily attached a 
slur to His character by accommodating Himself to them, 
under circumstances fitted to set forth a culpable elasticity 
of principle on his part Nor do they stop to inquire why 
the people persisted in seeing their hlessianic ideas and 
expectations realised in Him, when the avowed object of 
His life was to counteract and nullify them These minor 
considerations are, we suppose, unworthy of a place in the 
lucubrations of the great champions of histoncal criticism » 
But let us now come to the miracles of Christ These are 
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grouped by Schenkel into ti\o classes — ^miracles of healing, 
and works of absolute omnipotence ' The miracles of liealing 
may be easily explained by a simple reference to that psycho- 
logical influence which a great intellect like that of Chnst 
could not but exercise over minds of an ordinaiy stamp 
^Vhen in the wilderness, our Lord discovered in Himself a 
marvellous pow er — ^viz , that of calming troubled souls by 
His sweet words of comfort and assurance , and to this 
happy discovery must be traced all the varieties of mira- 
culous cures which are said to have displayed His 
superhuman power, as well as His extraordinary bene- 
volence 

The palsied man let dow-n in a bed through an opening 
in the roof of the house Avithin w'hich Chnst was instructing 
a large assembly of attentive hearers, was healed by the 
electnc influence emanating from the assunng words, “ Thy 
sms are forgiven thee ” The trifling circumstance that the 
palsied man was healed, not when these comforting words 
were uttered, but when he w'as commanded to take up his 
bed and walk, is of course unworthy of notice The woman 
afflicted with an issue of blood was healed by the pitch of 
religious excitement to which she was worked up by the 
public notice taken of her unostentatious act of faith by 
ChnsL The fact tliat she was healed before such notice 
was taken of her faith should not be allowed to mar an 
explanation so natural and beautiful The centurion’s servant 
w'as healed in consequence of his extraordinary spintinl 
excitement “and invincible faith in the healing power of 
ChnsL ’ The fact that the ScnjJtures, though loud in 
praise of the invincible faith of the Master, are silent as 
to that of the servant, is of course of no consequence 
whatever 

Our rationalistic friends cannot be expected to do more 
than accept those portions of the narratives before them, 
and those portions only, which harmonise with their 
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])roconccn eel notions and the beautiful thcones tlio) liave 
to elaborate 

Hut the works of Omnipotence Iia\e to be explained 
With the page"; of Paulus open before the critic, this can by 
no means be a ^erJ difhcult task Christ did not feed five 
thousand men in a miraculous manner, He merely nourished 
their souls b) “consecrating* the provisions which they had 
with themselves, or had fetched from neighbouring villages, 
and ihstnbiiting them through the disciples Christ mercl) 
walked along the shore when the disciples were led bj 
surrounding darkness to suppose that He walked on the sea 
'ihe daughter of Jainis was sleeping, as Christ Himself 
acknowledged, not dead , and a few comforting words raised 
her from the bed of sickness 'I he Icgendarv storj of Laranis 
rising from the grave has obviouslj been ev'olved from the 
parable, which represents Lazarus as poor in this life, but 
unspeakablv rich in that which is to come The resurrection 
of Christ and His ascension arc also disposed of in the hand) 
manner indicated by Dr Paulus 

'I hus are the miracles of our I ord, both great and small, 
travestied rather than explained b) the great champions of 
rationalism, and the life around which they cluster, and of 
which the) may justl) be represented as natural features, 
earn atiired rather than delineated in all the gloiy' of its 
spotless and incflable excellence 1 But nothing is gained 
b) these cxcgetic stratagems, inasmuch as enigmas, instead 
of being exiilained, are multiplied, and difficulties, instead 
of being obviated, are only made the more appalling and 
insuperable 

Admit the miraculous element m the New Testament, 
and all is natural, reasonable, beautiful, and sublime' 
Deny the supernatural, and a combination of contradictions 
more grotesque and unaccountable than that presented in 
the sacred narratives is inconceivable 

Admit the miracles of Christ, the sublimity of His lafe, 
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the glorj' of His character, the punty of faith He inspired, 
the probity of the disciples, their lofty enthusiasm, their 
wonderful success, the grow th and prevalence of the Church, 
and the regeneration of the world consequent upon its 
tnuniph, are natural and explicable Deny the miracles 
of Chnsti and each of these circumstances becomes an 
inexplicable riddle, or rather the Lord of glory becomes 
a model of cunning rather than of virtue, the disciples 
become rogues, and the triumph of Chnstianity an in- 
scrutable enigma 

The so-called natural explanation is therefore ludicrousl)’’ 
unnatural ' Explanations of the miraculous element in the 
New Testament so grotesque, wild, and unnatural as those 
put forward by Paulus and Schenkel, do not deserve a 
formal refutation Tliey indicate a wild play of die 
imagination and fancy, as well as x\liat may be called a 
superlative degree of fnx'olity and unfairness, and they 
are so decidedly groundless, and so outrageously ludicrous 
m their nature, that serious and sensible people, except 
when blinded by prejudice, are not likely to be misguided 
by them Ihey are based upon a number of gratuitous 
assumptions Ihey take for granted that the Gospels 
present a kernel of facts concealed under a shell of 
opinions, and that they were tampered with, mutilated, or 
burdened with accretions some time after they had been 
composed 

Now, It IS clear as noonday that both these presup- 
positions are groundless The Gospels are a plain, 
simple, unvarnished, unadorned record of facts , and if in 
anything they are pre-eminently unique, it is in the 
scrupulous care witli xvhich they avoid all parade of opinion 
or speculation The nnters never allow themselves to be 
drawn into philosophic disquisition, controversial wrangling, 
or wild conjecture, and they scrupulously shun the impro- 
priety >of thrusting themselves fonrard, or of mixing up the 
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astounding facts they narrate with their own theones and 
opinions 

Indeed a pbin um*amished statement of facts, such as 
we meet with in their writings, is scarce!} to be found in 
any of the innumerable boohs which make up the colossal 
historical literature of the world Place them side by 
side with the b’ographies of Christ composed both by 
the champions of rationalism and orthodovy, and their 
peculiar excellencies, together with their reliability as 
historical reco'‘ds. w>Il be plamlr seen by contrast- And 
jet we are to beliere that their wTitings present facts buried 
under heaps of opinions, and that the first thing we ha\e 
to do, to giie them a thoroughly historcal character, is 
to separate the truth thej contain from the mass of error 
by which it is concealeoj 

Again, we must beliei^ and that in the teeth of 
satisfactoiy e\ndence in faiour of their genuineness and 
int^ntj, that tiiey were revised and tampered with long 
after thej had been composed — that is, in the middle of the 
second centun-, or upwards of a hundred jears after the 
death of Chnst But wh} are we bound to set aside clear 
evidence and accept as fact what at best is an unsupported 
speculation^ Because the books contain accounts of 
mitades, and miracles are imposible ! Is this not begging 
the question with a vengeance^ 

Our rationalistic frends enter upon the examination of 
the Gospels with a forgone conclusion in their heads ’ — on 
the 1 eiy threshold of these i enerable records they loudly 
proclaim the irapossibihtj- of mirades Has this im- 
possibihQ been proved or is it susceptible of a satisfactor} 
demonstration ? These questions are not allowed to piutzle 
them They simply assume that muacles are impossible, 
and woe be to the person who presumes to express opinions 
inconsistent with the assumption • ith such a pre- 
supposition to guide us the task before us becomes easj 
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enough Separate the miraculous stones with whicli the 
Gospel narratives are encumbered, 01 manipulate them so 
that they may be changed into reports of ordinary facts, and 
tlie triumph of cnticism is completed 

But there are fresh difficulties in the way The super- 
natural element m these records is so thoroughly intertwined 
witli the natural, that a separation, such as that which is 
suggested, is sure to result m a violent rent Let us repeat 
what ue have so often said, that the miraculous element of 
Gospel histojy is an essential, indispensable feature, not 
meiely an accidental appendage, and that therefore its 
extrication is simply an impossibility And consequently 
whenever attempts have been made, even by men of deep 
learning and splendid talents, to disentangle the super 
natural from the life of Chnst, these have resulted in 
ludicrous failures 

And this may be said with equal propnety of all attempts 
to e> plain away the miracles of Chnst or make them 
ehnnk into commonplace or ordinaiy events The examples 
already adduced show how the natural explanation has 
fared The failure of this species of interpretation is so 
complete that intelligent men in these days refer to it only 
as one of those whimsical modes of cnticism which have 
been thrust into the limbo of forgetfulness, or relegated to 
the region of the dead 

But these explanations are not only based on a stnng of 
gratuitous assumptions, but tbe> are gross failures Their 
avowed object is to vindicate the character of our Lord, and 
the integnty of the Apostles, from the foul aspersions cast 
on them by the reckless and frivolous infidelity of former 
times But though their tone is good, and the language 111 
which they are couched is admirable, they leave these 
objects of virulent attack exactly as they were when they 
entered the lists 

The character, for instance, of our Lord scarcely appears 
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impro\etl m the Life of Paulus or the iSirft*// of Schenkel 
Chnst m tliese carefull) and artisticall) drann portraits 
IS b} no means the sublime model of ^^rtue He is 
loudl) declared to be. He forms indeed a proper estimate 
of the reigmng \ices of His age, and is, moreoier, 
penetrated with a laudable desire to rectify them 

JBut He IS by no means over-scupulous in the selection 
and eniplo}ment of the means fitted to compass the end 
He has in view He finds certain mistakes of a senous 
character afloat, but, instead of correcting them nith the 
real of a reformer. He simph avails Himself of them with 
the cunning of an unscnipulous and enft} demagogue or 
astute diplomatist He finds His disciples led bj a super- 
stitious veneration for Himself to mistake ordmat} events 
for miracles but, instead of bnnging them into the right 
path, He encourages their error, and e\en a\ails Himself of 
It to surround His person with the glamour fitted to make 
His plans successful Though con\inced that He is not 
the Messiah uhose adient is looked for by His counti} men. 
He allous Himself, against His better judgment, to be 
honoured and e\en uorsliipped as such, and, though con- 
\anced of the absolute impossibility of miracles. He does 
not scruple to hold Himself up as 1 great miracle uorker, 
and base His claims on the miracles foolishly attnbuted to 
Him by the people. 

Ho \\c not see here an elasticity* of conscience, a 
flexibility of principle, a departure from recUtude, such as 
uould brand an ordinary man, not to say the founder of a 
nea faitli, a religious teacher, or a reformer of morals, uath 
eternal infamy*? 

How, again, do the poor disaples fare under the pressure 
of this sty le of criticism ? Not only are they represented as 
Ignorant and foolish men, children of superstition, and 
Mctims of fanaticism, but they appear under clouds such 
as lea\e blots of the foulest stamp on their moral character 
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True, their simplicity and honesty are made subjects of a 
glo\Mng panegjTic, but the compliments showered down 
upon them appear meaningless when we are told that they 
had recourse to mean tricks, such as those of distorting 
facts, misrepresenting truths, and changing ordinarj' incidents 
into stnking w'onderb, w'lth a view' to make their Great 
Master what m reality He was not. 

Beneath the drapery of rhetorical embellishments, under 
w hich the real purposes of our rationalistic friends are often 
concealed, we see the same caricatures of our Lord and 
His Apostles which were held up to public scorn in 
bygone ages, and which they pretend to regard with perfect 
horror ’ 

Some of our educated countrymen plume themsehes 
upon their ability to rationalise the miracles of Christ or to 
explain them on scientific principles They are happily 
Ignorant of the fact that the attempt has been made, but in 
vain, by some of the best scholars and profoundest thinkers 
of modem Europe T he natural explanation has failed to 
satisfy sensible men, and it has therefore been superseded 
by other thconcs, to whicli reference is to be made in the 
two follow’ing lectures It leaves a miserable skeleton of 
facts, unfitted to account for the great tnumphs which 
Christianitj has achieved 

Separate the shell of accretions from the kernel of facts, 
and what is left? Jesus Christ, a son of Joseph and Maiy, 
emerging out of the poverty and obscurity in which the first 
thirty years of His life ate spent, to denounce current \'iew's 
and popularise some bright ideas eiolved from tlie 
philosophy of the Greeks and the theology of the Jews, and 
terminating His career m an ignominious and shameful 
death 

An ordinary man, with a bright character soiled by con- 
tact with the errors of his age, and a devout disposition 
mixed W’lth not a little of the questionable wisdom of this 
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A\oild, slrning to relorm his couritr)ineii, and ultimately 
falling a victim to their rage , such is the poor picture to 
Mhich the present ascendenc} of Chnstianity, together with 
the unspeakably great moral revolution it has accomplished, 
and the unprecedented impetus it has communicated to ci\ ili- 
sation, together also Mith the omnipotent influences •which 
are emanating from it, and causing dreary wildernesses to 
bloom as the rose, is to be asenbed ! People who can raise 
so huge a superstructure on so slender a basis need not 
stand confounded before the miracles of Chnst I 
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One of the persons \\ho ^^ere the most formidable oppo- 
nents of the so called natural explanation of Chnstian 
miracles, and A\hose united efiort to bring it into contempt 
^\as ultimately cro^^ned with complete success, was not an 
advocate of orthodoxy, but a champion of rationalism 

David Frederic Strauss aimed at the species of frivolous 
criticism connected w'lth the name of Paulus, one of those 
fatal blows from the effects of which it nc\er recovered 
He called the explanation furnished by Pau’us pragmatic m 
contradistinction to that offered by the Church, and known 
as the dogmatic, and he succeeded, along with others of a 
V Lvy different persuasion, in setting forth its unreasonable, 
arbitrai3’,ccapncious, and grotesque character so complete!}, 
that few' sensible persons in these days ever think of it, 
except as a theory which has had its day of triumph and 
been gathered to its fathers 

He also opposed, with some show of vehemence, the 
method of explaining the miracles of Christ resorted to by 
the coarse infidelity of fonner times, and revived m his ow n 
country m the writings of the wildest of the follow'efs of 
Semler, as w ell as in the WolftnbilUtl lu agmen/s pubhshed 
by Lessing He was sure that the Gospel writers, whose 
probit}' and veracity are manifest on the surface of their 
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inmnlablc narratnes, could not reasonably be sUginalised 
as a set of false witnesses, or impostoi^ impudently palm 
ing off their own mientions as histoncal facts, and so 
cheatmg the woild into nrtuc and piet) of the subhmest 
t)pe 

Nor could he help beheiing lliat, if the Gospels were 
regarded as histoncal records, the miraculous element enter- 
ing into their texture, and intermixed with their substance, 
could not, b} any stretch of ingenuity or latitude of inter- 
pretation, be explained aw a) And so he was reduced to 
the necessit} of cither accepting the receix ed explanation of 
the Church, called the dogmatic — ^the explanation which 
represents the miracles recorded as true and their Authoi as 
Divine — or racking his brains for a tlieorj more durable 
tlian those which he was instrumental in exploding 

The first altematixc he recoiled from in horror A 
rationalist of the first water and an ardent admirer of Hume, 
he could not be expected to countenance the superstitious 
notions, airrent among the blind adherents of orthodox}, 
regarding the possibility of miracles And if lie could not 
so much as bear the xet} idea of me possibilitj of the super- 
natural, he could not be instnimental m encouraging the 
outrageously mistaken idea tliat Diiine interiiositions, such 
os are presuiijiosed in the muraculous, stones connected with 
Chnslianit) , had actuall) taken place 

He therefore had no alternatixe but to resort to a thcoi} 
which had alreaoy been onginated and set forth by Dc 
Wette and Grohmann, but which was dei eloped, matured, 
and brought to perfection b) his on n genius 1 his was the 
famous M} tliical Theoi} , destined to supersede the natunal 
explanation of the school of Paulus and Schcnkel, destined 
also to be superseded, after a brief season of prospcriti, by 
the speculations of Baur, the greatest b} far of the rationalists 
of modem times 

Strauss ought not to be held up, as he is sometimes done, 
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as the originator of this tlieory His relation to it is some- 
ththg hke that of Sir Isaac Newton to the theory of gran* 
tation The principle of gravitation had been discovered 
liefore Newton, but that great thinker first proved its 
universality and paramount importance, and found in it the 
e\planation, not of one or two, but of all the shifting, 
changing phenomena of the material noild 

In a similar manner, the mythical theor> had been 
elaborated to account for the grotesque mythology of the 
heathen vorld, had also been applied to some of the 
miracles of the Old and New Testaments, before the pub- 
lication of S'rauss’s Lift of C/otst But it nas reserved 
for the young Lecturer on Theology in the University of 
Tubingen to carry out this principle of explanation to its 
extreme though legitimate consequences, and to bring, not 
a few parts, but the nliole of the New Testament under its 
jilastic and transforming operation 

Some of tlie miraculous stones of the Old 1 estament, and 
some of the prominent tacts of the New , had been declared 
mythical by his predecessors, but he clearly saw that such 
superficial and half-hearted criticism w ould not do , and so 
he strove to prove that the whole of the Gospel history, from 
beginning to end, was nothing but a tissue of mythical in- 
\entions Clirist, as He appears to us in the New' Testa- 
ment, is a beautiful mythus, and the miraculous stones 
clustering around and adorning His peison are chaplets of 
myths, woven by the warm imagination and retrospective 
faith of His disciples, w hen the real facts of His life had 
been foigotten or looked nt through the hare of intenening 
ages • 

Strauss first published liis Zijt of C/ant m 1835, when 
he W'as an inexpenenced young man under thirty , and 
no one was more surpnsed than he by the noise it made 
and the sensation it created Hiougli written aiowedly 
for men of learning, theologians, and iihilosophcrs, and 
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in' a cold and passionless stjle, it became a favountc 
with almost all classes of people, and n-as read and admired, 
not only by the graduates of conspicuous Umversities, but 
eien by tlie higher pupils of obscure grammar schools, not 
only by men of scholarly reputation, but ei en by persons of 
aierage intelligence. Nay, eien tlie working classes vied 
with one another m eulogising a work nhich seemed to 
inaugurate a new era — ^an era of unprecedented success — ^in 
the history of German scepticism 

The newspapers and reviews were literally mundated with 
notices of this e’ctraordinary produchon, and even pro- 
^^nclal journalism temporarily cast aside its local and 
sectanan tendencies to make this bold attack on the citadel 
of the Gospel history the subject of appropriate articles and 
elaborate critiques 

Nor was the excitement generated by Strauss’s Life of 
Christ confined to the country, to the loluminous and 
profound hteiature of nhich it ivas regarded as a \aluablc 
contribution The book was translated into all the prin- 
cipal languages of Europe , and it shook, as it were, all the 
great countnes of that fai oured contment to them centres 
In Italy, in France, in England, and eien in consenative 
Scotland, it exerased a baneful influence o\ er the minds of 
the young and the unwaiy', and schools of infidelity' of the 
ty'pe it is calculated to feed were conjured up, as if by the 
wand of a magiaan, as soon as its pnnaples became 
popular 

Nor did It remain confined w'ithm the broad circum- 
ference of Christendom , the w ork o\ erleaped its boundary 
lines, penetrated into British India, and fed the unfledged 
infidelity of its educated 1 oung men m its metropolis I 
liaie on my table a volume of extracts from Strauss’s life 
of Christ, published in Calcutta w ithm tw enty j'ears after 
Its appearance m Europe— that is, at a time when its 
wonderful but ephemeral influence m its natne land had 

X 
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been completely crippled by llie able replies it had called 
forth 

Oiir countij'men are always about a quarter of a century 
behind the times m their parade of infidel sentiments, and 
they scarcely hear of, and never certainly adopt, the theones 
broached in Europe against the truth of Christianity till 
they have become stale and haclvne3'ed ! Hence the neces- 
sity of our reproducing old arguments to counteract theones 
which are dead everywhere but in India 

Strauss’s Life of C/iust was consigned to oblivion after 
a short season of unprecedented prosperity Its publication 
was followed by a reaction m favour of orthodoxy, snnilar 
to what had counteracted and neutrahsed the disastrous 
influence of the Wolfcnhuttd Fiagincnts The champions 
of the Christian faith uere not slow to perceive that 
the tendency of tins work was to eradicate completely those 
dogmatic elements of their religion which the author has 
avovvedly left intact, but really undermined , and they came 
forward witli rejoinders eminently fitted to bnng the theory 
propounded in it into the contempt tonards which the 
so-called natural explanation of Chnstian miracles had been 
brought by Strauss himself 

During tlie ten years succeeding the publication of his 
book, almost innumerable Lives of Chnst were wntten, 
with the avowed object of presenting a true picture of what 
is caricatured therem, and among the great authors who 
measured their strength wnth the champion of tlie mythical 
theory, w'e see the colossal figures of Steudel, Hengsten- 
berg, Tholuclc, Neander, and Ullmann Of these numerous 
replies, w’e in India are most famihar with that connected 
with the name of Neander, the great Church histonan , and 
Its tone and spirit may be regarded as a fair specimen ot 
the candour, erudition, and ability which characterise them 
as a set of apologetic wntmgs They succeeded in ex- 
plodmg the new-fangled theoiy so completely that it was, 
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by general consent, consigned to oblivion, and the hero of 
the hour was hurled back from the giddy pinnacle of fame 
to the obscunty from which its singularity and speciousness, 
rather than its reasonableness and profundity, had raised 
him 

In this condition, however, he was not content to live j 
and so, in 1864, he made a fresh attempt to revive the 
celebrity he had once enjoj’ed He published a popular 
edition of his ponderous work, and strove, by an appeal to 
the people, to neutralise the opposition of those theologians 
by whom the weak points of his plausible theory had been 
mercilessly exposed 

The attempt proved abortive, the book, though com- 
posed for the people, being even more unreadable than its 
predecessor, and the spirit of the times being hostile to his 
speculations The bitterness with which he attacks his 
opponents, together with the coarse, vituperative language 
to which he stoops when speaking of the clergy, whom he 
unscrupulously represents as a set of hypocrites determined 
to fight under the banner of a known eiror, for the sake of 
the pecuniary advantages attached to their position, shows 
the morbid frelfulness with which he had borne the ob- 
scurity to which he had been consigned, and from which he 
vainl> expected his new publication to raise him 

It is desirable to indicate the philosophical point of view 
from which he contemplated the miraculous narratives 
contained m the New Testament, before making some 
prehrainaT)' observ'ations to show the contents* of this 
remarkable book Strauss was a redoubtable champion 
of the Hegelian philosophy, and in carrying out its prin- 
ciples to their legitimate conclusions he out-Hegelled 
Hegel 

He did not believe in the existence of a personal God, 
in moral distinctions, or in a future slate of rewards and 
punishments His pintheisra was thorough-paced, and he 
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believed in the perfect identity of the world with God, and 
the laws of nature with the Divine will A violation of a 
law of nature appeared to him as tantamount to a violation 
of a law of the Divine essence, besides being a gross re- 
flection on the Divine wisdom God cannot contradict 
Himself, cannot suspend or violate the laws of His Being, 
and therefore a miracle, which necessarily involves a sus- 
pension or violation of one or more of the immutable laws 
of the Divine essence, is an impossibility 

There may be mystcnes in the life of Christ impenetrable 
enough to puzzle his intellect or baflic his ingenuity, but he 
is thoroughly con\nnccd what our Lord was not and what 
our Lord did not do — ^viz , “anything superhuman or super- 
natural ” He laughed at the dogmatic presuppositions of 
the poor advocates of orthodoxy, but he rested the entire 
superstructure of his ingenious thcoiy on an assumption 
which IS as groundless as those he assails and ridicules arc 
reasonable and well-founded 

But his philosophy not only convinced him of the utter 
impossibility of miracles, but made him pre-eminently 
idealistic or dreamy in his speculations As regards his- 
torical research, he occupies a standpoint the \ery an- 
tipodes of that occupied by Ncander and other sober 
histonans of his own and other countries In his opinion 
an idea is more important than a fact, and an issue raised 
more real than a Imng person History is to him a tissue 
of ideas developed into facts, and issues giving importance 
to persons The ideal in history takes precedence of the 
factual or real , and interest centres in the contest of prin- 
ciples arrayed against one another, rather than in the In ing 
characters around which these important struggles cluster 
Strauss, therefore, instead of collating facts and ascertaining 
their true significance, dreams of a number of ideas, and 
compels facts to represent or pay homage to them. No 
wonder he converts facts into myths, and myths into facts, 
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as often as the exigencies of his theory demand such 
metamorphoses 

AVith these pnnaples m his head, Strauss commences his 
investigation of the contents of the New Testament, and 
of course it is to him a matter of no consequence whether 
the Christ portrayed therein is an historical character or a 
mythical hero The grand ideas to which His hfe gives 
prominence, and the important issues involved in the 
histoiy of the religion which emanated from Him, are 
proper subjects of historical research, rather than the facts 
connected with His person and career Such being the 
case, he has no hesitation uhatever in sweeping away uhat 
IS called by Ins own countrymen the historical Christ He 
fixes his attention on what he represents as the fictitious 
character depicted m the Gospels, evolves from it his pan- 
theistic views of “the dogmatic elements” of Chnstiamty, 
and reduces the facts of the Trinity, the incarnation, the 
sacrifice, and atonement to beautiful but unsubstantial 
ideas 

Strauss’s Lebcn Jesu — the edition referred to — consists 
of tuo parts, mIiicIi, as they bnng into bold relief all 
the defects of the style of wnting m rogue among his 
countrymen, it is no easy task to read 

In the Furst Part he bnefly reviews some select biogra 
phies, specially those published in the interval between the 
publication of the first and that of the second edition of 
his uork — not excepting Kenan’s — tnes to overturn the 
evidence generally advanced in favour of the geniimencss 
and credibility of the Gospel history, coolly affirms that it ivas 
composed in the second century by men who could not 
possibly have been eye-ivitnesses of the events narrated, or 
earintnesses of the discourses reported, sets forth the 
irrepressible antagonism between modem philosophy and 
the orthodox idea of a miracle, propounds and elucidates 
his own theory, accounts for the development of Chnstian 
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ideas, and presents i\hat he calls the kernel of facts around 
which the supposed mythology of the Gospels naturally and 
spontaneously clustered 

The Second Part show’s how the A’anous groups of myths, 
gathering around and adorning the outline of the life of 
Christ presented in the First, w’ere formed A careful and 
detailed analysis of the work, and tlie arguments therein 
contained, cannot possibly be attempted within the limits 
to which w e must confine ourselves, and is, moreo^ er, not 
needed by the exigencies of the argument presented m 
these lectures We shall therefore bnefly state his theoiy, 
present the kernel of facts the author assumes, show b}’ a 
couple of examples how the mythical stones gatlienng 
around it were, in his opinion, formed, and bnng forward 
a few of the arguments b)’ which the arbitrar}’ and sophis- 
tical character of the mode of explanation connected with 
his name has been exposed 

The m) thical theory of Strauss may be stated and ex- 
plained in a few w’ords The miraculous stories connected 
wath the life of Chnst are, generally speaking, not authentic 
narratives of histoncal facts, nor fiibles intentionally fabri- 
cated by designing men, but mytlis unconsciousl} invented 
by the religious consciousness of the Church of the second 
century The origin of Chnstianity is adorned, like that of 
every other positiv’e religion, with a garb of mythical stories, 
which grew spontaneously out of current ideas and pie- 
valent aspirations 

When “the histoncal Clmst” made His appearance 
certain Messianic expectations, based upon current interpre- 
tations of Old Testament types and prophecies/ w’ere afloat , 
and after He had been proclaimed and accepted as tlie 
hlessiah looked for, these expectations gradually dev’eloped 
mto those significant mytlis with which we find His life 
embellished There were some kinds of t)’pes disentangled 
by the popular imagination from the almost innumerable 
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prophecies of the Old Testament, and to these the vaned 
features of this life ere made to correspond Hence tlie 
A\onderful metamorphosis •which the Christ of history had 
to undergo before the fictitious portraiture of the Clinst of 
the Gospels w'as completed 

He was really bom in Nazareth, but the current type 
formed upon what Strauss calls the antetype of David, and 
based upon the well-known prophecy in Micah, led to tlic 
fomiation of the m) th which transfers His birlliplace from 
his ow'n natne towni to the ro)al aty of Bethlehem The 
Messiah was to be a prophet like unto Moses or after the 
Mosaic type, and Chnst could not but have signalised His 
career by miracles, such as had, according to the common 
belief, been wrought by His antetjpe about fifteen hundred 
)cars before His advent, and so \anelies of miraculous 
stones were unconsaously invented and grafted upon His 
life 

Elias and Elisha were regarded as Afessiamc types, and 
as they had the reputation of having been miracle-workers, 
the Gospel writers were unconsciously led to bnng Christ 
upon the stage as a worker of miracles in no way infenor 
to cither of them Again, the well-known prophecy of 
Isaiah led them to represent Him as the Messiah, who had 
healed the c} es of the blind, unstopped the ears of the deaf, 
and caused tlic lame to leap as the hart , and finally the 
picture of Daniel in the den of lions led them to fabricate^ 
unconscious!}, of course, the stoiy' of tlie resurrection and 
the miraculous incidents which form its striking features 

These wnters were, therefore, not deceivers n the proper 
sense of the term They did not consciously fabiit.ate mira- 
culous stones, and palm them off as narratives of h storical 
facts, nor did they mistake ordinary events for miracles, 
and publish their misconceptions or exaggerated opinions as 
worthy of credence They w'crc animated by that spint of 
undisccming retrospective faith, which had elaborated the 
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mythology of the heathen world, and which led them natur- 
ally to connect with the personage ivhom they accepted as 
the promised Messiah the varied types and S)Tnbols into 
which their Messianic expectations had been sublimated 
1 hey believed that Jesus was the Messiah loohed for, and 
they could not but bring themselves, by a process natural 
and explicable, to the conclusion that He lived and acted 
as depicted m their current interpretations of Old Testament 
prophecies They cannot, llicrcforc, be represented as 
deceivers in the ordinaiy sense of the term — that is, they 
did not consciously deceive cxccjit in some instances 

Strauss has been led by Baur, as he himself confesses, to 
admit in his second edition the existence of conscious fic- 
tion in the New Testament more than he did in the first 
Christ’s conversation, for instance, with the w'onian of 
Samaria appears to him so “ methodically framed,” and so 
decidedly an offshoot of what in the pliraseology of the 
eminent cntic who has opened his eyes may bo called a 
latent tendency, that it cannot but be ascribed to conscious 
invention But even here the belief that Christ must have 
looked upon the Samantans with feelings diametrically 
opposed to those with which they were regarded by his 
countrymen, may to some extent be advanced m defence of 
the integrity of the narrative 

All til s may be predicated even more appropriately of tlic 
slcry of Lazarus nsing from the grave The incidents of 
this story arc so artificially arranged that it cannot possibly 
be accepted aj a myth unconsciously invented , but yet the 
belief that Chnst was tlie Resurrection and the Life might 
have led to its unconscious fabncation, and may therefore be 
brought forward in defence of the honesty of the writers 
Tne conclusion to which we are brought by this cntic is 
that, though some of the miraculous stories related in tlie 
Gospels partake of the nature of conscious fabncation, they 
are generally speaking to be accepted as myths uninten- 
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tionally invented by persons who, under the influence of a 
“narni faith and a vivid imagination, norked up current ideas 
mto histoneal facts 

The nucleus of fact m the gorgeous picture of Chnst 
presented in the Gospels, assumed by the author of the 
book under renew, may also be set forth in a few words 
Jesus Chnst was a son of Joseph and Maiy, bom in the 
natural way in the obscure towm of Nazareth He lived in 
obscunty dunng the first thirty years of His life, but not m 
vain He carefully enriched and improved Himself by 
means of such knowledge as He found within His reach, and 
so laid the foundation of the great work He subsequently 
accomplished 

Dunng tins period of His life He also helped His father 
in his work, and so, like other young Jews of the timCj 
learned a trade as well as placed Himself under the benign 
influences of a liberal education His mind was formed by 
the stem and sombre theology of His own country and the 
bnght and luminous literature and philosophy of Greece, or 
by influences emanating from the schools of the Rabbis and 
the magnificent centres of Greek culture 

His place of residence dunng the first thirty years of His 
life, a town m Galilee of the Gentiles, oflered Him peculiar 
facilities in tins respect, inasmuch as in such a place He could 
not but come in contact w ith both the systems of training 
by which the cause of human advancement was helped for- 
ward in His age 

His pccuhar education made Him dissatisfied with the 
religious condition of His ow'n countrymen, and the formal 
and lifeless worship connected with it, and so w'hen He 
heard of the reform inaugurated by John the Baptist He 
became his follower — a fact ignored by the Church for 
“ dogmatic reasons 

But even as a follower of the Baptist He showed that 
the msthetic portion of His nature had not been cultivated 
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in vain , as, while John employed nothing hut vehement 
declamations as instruments of reform. He saw the necessity 
of overcoming opposition and gaining adherence by an 
overpowenng exhibition, not of indignation or might, but of 
love. When John was put in prison Christ made up His 
mind to push forward the good work begun by him, and so 
He appeared in the capacity of a Prophet And ultimately, 
when He carefully examined the hlessianic prophecies of the 
Old Testament, as currently interpreted, He could not but 
conclude that they were fulfilled in Hun, and consequently 
He did not hesitate to have Himself proclaimed as the ex- 
pected Messiah 

He never, of course, worked miracles, but the glomng 
imagination of the people around Him could not but repre- 
sent Him as a miracle-worker, and so when He entered 
into a place multitudes of sick people flocked around Him, 
and either touched Him themselves or compelled Him to 
touch them Many of their, especially those whose disease, 
like that of demoniacs of all ages and countries, was imagi- 
nary rather than real, were healed in consequence of theu: 
excited imagination Some of the so-called miraculous cures 
maybe admitted , but the greater miracles, the more stnking 
cures, and those called by Schenkel “ Works of Omnipo- 
tence,” must be consigned to the region of myths 
Emboldened by partial success. He marched in triumph 
into Jerusalem, entered the Temple as one insested with 
prophetic power and authonty, cleansed it in a violent 
manner, and excited alarm by vehemently denouncing the 
sms of the ruling body No wonder that He was arrested, 
tried, found guilty of having run down existing institutions, 
and sentenced to death His crucifixion was the natural 
outcome, so to speak, of the course He had pursued, and 
He had to some extent foreseen it, though the plain pro- 
phecies of this event ascribed to Him are unconscious 
mythical inventions 
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His premature and violent death seemed to inflict a fatal 
blow on the ardent expectations of His disciples But they 
managed vith wonderful versatility to accommodate their 
- belief to the untoward event Meditating on the chapters 
of the Old Testament in which the sufferings of God’s 
people are portrayed, such as Psalm wii and Isaiah liii , 
they conceived the idea of a suffering Messiah, and looked 
upon His crucifixion as the croiramg act of a life of mar- 
l)Tdom Nor did they stop here Their vividness of 
imagination and intensity of faith placed before them tlic 
glonous vision of a Messiah bursbng the bands of death 
and nsing tnumphant from the grave in which His mangled 
body had been buned 


And when their dying expectations revived, and their zeal 
was rekindled, these ignorant men really became heroes , 
and their singular enthusiasm electrified tlie audiences they 
preached to , and the new faith spread far and wide until in 
the ^second century the Gospels were compiled, and the 
mythical portrait of Christ, upon which the world has been 
garmg, enraptured and uonderetruck, for eighteen hundred 
years, was completed I What a senes of miracles have these 
poor unsophisticated Galilean "peasants, of whom Strauss 
cannot condescend to speak in favourable terms, wrought ! 

a revolution, social, intellectual, and moral, has been 
effected by these iveak-minded victims of superstition 1 
Now we shall show by a couple of examples, selected 
almost at random from Strauss’s Life of Christ, how the 
vanous groups of myths, with which the histoncal sketch 
presented is embdhshed, sprung out of the warm imagina- 
tion of the ear y Church Our first example is the tmns- 

5 hi ^ resurrection 

storv evidently a storj^ founded on the 

mountain, on the top of 
which he had seen God “ face to face," 
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The Jews did not believe tliat Chnst was the prophet 
like unto Moses, whose appearance had been foretold, 
because His countenance had not been made radiant with 
the glory which, spread over the face of their great Law'giver, 
had surprised and fnghtened their forefathers The neces- 
sity of the invention of a legend such as might represent 
Christ as resembling hloses in this respect, became a little 
too palpably manifest to be overlooked or neglected The 
necessity brought into such bold relief, the retrospective 
faith and the inventive genius of the Church were put upon 
the stretch to fabneate a legend fitted to meet it 

The tw’o events, the investiture of Moses’s face with glory 
and the transfiguration of Jesus’s countenance, have so many 
points of resemblance that w'e cannot but look upon the 
latter occurrence as a reproduction of the earlier one The 
change in Moses’s face w'as ivrought on the height of Sinai, 
and that of Jesus’s countenance w'as wrought also on the top 
of a mountain not named Ihe event in the case of Moses 
occurred after the mountain had been under a cloud for bi\ 
days, that in the case of our Lord happened six days after 
a preceding occurrence Moses had with him, besides the 
elders, three men, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and Chnst 
had with Him the favoured tnumvirate of His Apostles, 
Peter, James and John, and lastly, when Moses comes 
down from the mountain the first thing he secs is the 
provoking spectacle of the people in mad rebellion against 
God, in consequence of the incapacity and faithlessness of 
their leaders So when Chnst comes doivn He sees the boy 
possessed wath a devil, and is displeased with the disciples 
for their inability to cure him These and some other points 
of resemblance, which may be enumerated, show that one 
of these stones is but an imitation or fac-switle of the 
other 

The dogmatic reasons for the characters introduced, 
Moses and Elias, are obiioiis The Jews accused Jesus of 
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trying to overturn the legal dispensation, and nothuig 
could reveal the absurdity of this accusation so thoroughly 
as a friendly conversation between our Lord and the 
founder of that dispensation Again, the non-appearance 
of Ehas was regarded as antagonistic to Jesus’s claim to be 
accepted and honoured as the Messiah “ Why do people 
say that Elias must first come ?” This question was put by 
the doubting disciples , and though Jesus partially satisfied 
them by assunng them that John was the Elias referred to 
m prophecy, the problem remained on the whole unsolved 
To remove all difficulties ansing from it, the story of an 
interview between Chnst and the champion of the theocracy 
identified with John was, unconsciously of course, manu- 
factured 


But there was another actor somewhat behind the scene, 
and He could not be supposed to be entirely silent, and so 
hkely to be thrust aside, as an unconcerned spectator 
The bnght cloud indicated, as it invanably does m 
Scripture phraseology, the presence of God , and what can 
more appropriately show His interest in the matter than the 
words attributed to Him, “This is My beloved Son, hear 
ye Him” ? In this simple way was the transfiguration myth 
elaborated by the warm imagination of the Church of the 
second century 


^ a similar manner was the Resurrection myth invented 
The vision of their nsen Lord having once flitted across 
the mmds of the Apostles and some of the disciples, a 
number of miraculous incidents could not but be invented 
to adorn the event And what could better embellish a 
myth of this description than the introduction of angels? 
These are therefore ushered in to assist in bringing 4 out 
the fact of the Resuirection, to guard the sepulcSe afier it 

tlo W to the woU 

S w 1 disciples, who were 

w b, fear to flee preetpualelj- to Gahlee. are of colr« 
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reported as having gone there in consequence of angelic 
directions, and such as ucrc gncn by their risen Lord 
Himself 

In short, the -whole slor)’ is such as could not but ha\e 
sprung out of the c\cited imagination of men, whom a 
senes of flitting visions had led to believe m so unique a 
phenomenon as the corporeal resurrection of a human being 
cnicified and entombed And the story of the ascension 
IS apparently the New Testament edition of the storj of 
Enoch’s disappearance and Elijah’s triumphant march to 
heaven in a chanot of fire drawn by horses of fire In this 
easy and natural way were the Aanous groups of myths, 
clustenng around the birth, childhood, public life, passion, 
and death of Chnst, invented 

The mythical theorj' of Strauss, like the speculations ol 
Paulus and Schenkel, has only to be staled m order to be 
refuted I he arbitrary character of the stnng of assumptions 
on which It IS based, or from which it derives its \igour and 
vitality, cannot but take the sober reader by surprise His 
first assumption, that of the impossibility of miracles, has 
already been taken notice of In the bold and emphatic 
manner with which he postulates the impossibility of the 
supernatural, he displays an arbitrar)' spirit, which has been 
condemned, m deed if not in word, by some of his own 
disciples 

Renan, his French disciple, occupies a position less 
decided, it may be, but a tnfle more tenable or defensible 
than his He does not, hi e his German master, peremp- 
tonly deny the possibility of miracles, but he affirms, 
somewhat more modestlj, that a miracle has not jet been 
proved to the satisfaction of reasonable men 

Strauss’s cool assumption as to the impossibility of the 
supernatural is the first bnck which ought to be pulled out 
of the crazy foundation on -which his ingenious tlieoiy is 
based lie moreover coollj assumes that the Gospels were 
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composed long after they arc said to have been written — 
tliat IS, during the first fifty jears of the second centur)' 
This assumption puts him m antagonism to the results of 
modem criticism The champions of the critical school to 
winch he himself belongs ha\e been compelled, by the 
proofs arrayed before them, to place the composition of the 
first three Gospels at least about half a century earlier than 
the date assumed by Inm And even R^nan is obliged to 
look upon the s)Tioptical Gospels as contemporary records 
of the principal events narrated in them 
Strauss ignores the proofs brought forward by these critics 
in support of the conclusion he sets aside, ignores the vast 
body of direct evidence marshalled by Christian wTiters in 
behalf of the genuineness and authenticity of tliese books, 
and coolly places their composition where they may easily 
meet the exigencies of his theor)’- 
Again, he takes for granted that the waiters of these books 


were men in whom the imagination predominated, men 
fitted by their traming under a body of plastic traditions to 
invent myths rather than record facts— to write novels, in 
short, rather than compose reliable narratives Their own 
WTitings, how ever, tell a v cry different story regarding them 
These show them to be sober, practical historians, whose 
attention was fixed upon facts rather than upon ideas, and 
who were determined never to sacrifice an iota of truth on 
the shrine, so to speak, of rhetorical beauty 
Strauss finds it convenient to iguoie the indisputable 
marks of historic reliability impressed upon the Gospels, 
and hold up their authors as poets rather than historians, 
labneatprs of tales ratiier than nan-ators of facts , and he 

whom these 

myths were invented and circulated were ready to swallow 
any number of fictitious tales which might be concocted 
regarding the Founder of Christianity They 'v ere m other 
uords, so decidedly under the influence of the'spirit of 
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mytliicism that they could not but mistake poetry for 
histoiy, or accept fictions as facts 

1 hey lived in an eminently historical age, not a mythical 
period, and they were familiar nith some of those canons 
of criticism which have in our day communicated a mighty 
impetus to the science of history, but yet ne must, in 
obedience to the dictates of the theory under consideration, 
look upon them as a set of ignorant people, so decidedly 
under the control of a warm and excited imagination that 
myths, of whatever character, had only to be invented to 
secure their credence and homage 

This point ought to be emphasised Myths and legends 
grow up spontaneously in a mythical or legendary age, never 
in an historical period, dunng the infancy of a nation, never 
when It has reached its maturity The age in which the 
events narrated in the Gospels are said to have occurred was 
pre eminently an histoncal age The marks of a mythical 
period, pointed out by Mr Grote — ^viz , the prevalence of 
poetr)', the absence of prose composition, contempt of facts, 
idolatry of ideas, fondness for dreamy speculation and 
childish credulity, do not characterise the age of the Ajiostles 
and their successors 

It was an age when poetry had lost its preponderance and 
prose composition had worked its ivay into prominence, 
nhen Some of the best historians of the ancient uorld, 
Josephus, Suetonius, Tacitus, etc., lived and flourished, 
when philosophy was descending from its aerial heights to 
benefit mankind at large, and when the credulity of super- 
stition w’as giving place to varied forms of scepticism Its 
characteristics w'ere, therefore, opposed to the dreamy spirit 
or ideal tendency, to which the composition of the supposed 
myths found in the Gospels must be ascribed 

But under the guidance of Strauss we must ignore these 
practical tendencies, suppose the predominance of the 
mythical spirit, and thus account for the miraculous stories 
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associated with the life of Christ Here you sec a stniig of 
assumptions, any one of uhich it is not attempted to prove 
Strauss does not even attempt to pro\e tlie impossibility of 
miracles, the histone unreliability or the mythical character 
of the Gospels, and the mar\ellous creduhtj' of the people 
by uliom they were believed and accepted as sober and 
thoroughly dependable histoncal records He simply enters 
upon the examination of the records before him with these 
presuppositions or foregone conclusions in his head Is it 
a wonder that he makes havoc of these \ cncrable records, 
arbitranl} rejects portions nhich do not serve his purpose, 
and cheerfully accepts such as are in harmony nith his pre- 
conceived notions ^ 

But such reckless, mid procedure does not go unpunished 
e\cn in a cntic of infidel propensities, and so Strauss m 
xoUcs himself in a senes of inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions more glanng than any noticeable in the productions of 
men of parts such as he nould look doun upon as thoroughly 
contemptible He ostentatiously treats the abilities of the 
Gospel miters mtli supreme contempt, but yet their bio- 
graphies present a consistent, sjmmetncal, and beautiful 
picture, nhile his Life of Chnsi is a mass of mid, inco- 
herent, and contradictory speculations 1 

Not merely is the arbitrarj and sophistical character of 
the theorj' in question — not merely is the capnciousness 
mth nhich it is elaborated and applied to the records of 
mIucIi It makes complete havoc, but the impossibility it in- 
voUcs IS an argument against it The inten-al beineen the 
death of Christ and the composition of the Gospels is not 
long enough to explain the origin and rise of a huge body 
of myths 

The prophecies regarding the destniction of Jerusalem 
and the Final Judgment are certainly saddled with difficulties 
which the commentator catnot easily explain aw’ay. As 
diey stand, tliey seen} to connect the end of the world wuli 

Y 
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the destruction of the Metropohs of the Jewish Kingdom, to 
represent the lattei event as ushering in the final consum- 
mation of things, and this circumstance has been pointed 
out and laughed at by infidel ivriters. 

Little do these gentlemen imagine that the features in 
these prophetic utterances they point out as errors of die 
grossest type are strong arguments in favour of the received 
opinion regardmg the antiquity of the book in which tliey 
are contamed Had not Matthew’s Gospel been composed 
prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, these apparent 
blemishes would not have been found therein , their exist- 
ence, therefore, is a proof of the accuracy of the opinion which 
places its composition before tlie temble event. 

The Gospels of Mark and Luke present so many points 
of resemblance to that of Matthew that Iheir composition 
ought also to be placed before die destruction of Jeru- 
salem One of the Gospels, that of Luke, makes a distinct 
allusion to some histoncal records which had been current 
in the Chinch before its composition , and the idea of an 
original Gospel or Piotroangebum, after the model of whicli 
these naiTatives had been composed, is not inadmissible 
We are theiefore authonsed m assuming that die miraculous 
stories found in the received biogrtaphies of Chnst were 
auxentin the Church in the days of the immediate followers 
of Chnst, And we must come to the strange conclusion 
that vaneties of myths were somehow unconsciously manu- 
factured by the eye-witnesses of the pnncipal occurrences 
of the life of Christ, and greedily devoured by His con- 
temporaries ! 

If, however, the necessity of oui adopting so ludicrously 
absurd a conclusion is denied, ive have only a penod of 
thirty years for the elaboration and propagation of a body of 
mythology, which according to all known laws of develop- 
ment ought to have taken at least two or three hundred 
years to spnng into existence 
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Tlie Homenc mylhs were concocted about two hundred 
years after the famous siege of Troy, and they were invented 
in an age when wTiting was unknown, and the rhapsodist 
performed the functions of the historian The clnractcnsucs 
of the Homenc age are those pointed out by Grote as fitted 
to distinguish a mythical from an histoncal penod — \iz., an 
utter absence of prose composition, philosophical disqui- 
sition and cntical spmt, and the presence of a childish 
credulity and an inordinate lore of the marrellous— charac- 


tenslics ahead) pointed out under another head. 

And )ct in so dark an age a period of two centuries w'as 
needed to populanse a bodj of mylhs by no means more 
stupendous tlian the so-called fictions grouped around the 


life of Christ, tnough decidedlj more grotesque and wild 
If so, how can we account for the growth, within thirty 
) cars after the crucifixion of our Lord, of the many miraculous 
stones clustering around His person? Is not the intcrral 
too short to make the application of Strauss's theory- to these 
stones justifiable ? E\ en granting, for argument’s sake, that 
the Gospels were composed when they are said by Strauss 
to haie been woitten, that is, during the first five decades of 
the second centurj', a penod siifllcicnth long for the growth 
and development of a huge body of mjtholog)’, such as that 
presented according to the thcor)' under consideration in 
these i eiicTablc records is still a desideratum 
Within a hundred jears after the death of Christ, a fciv 
mjths of an ordinar)- character might ha\c been elaborated 
not cert.ainlya vast body of mythology entenng into the tex- 
ture of Hib life so thoroughly that an attempt of the most inge- 
nious kind-such as Strauss’s Lchm /esii-io separate the 
wheat from the chalT results m a ludicrous failure The 

as displajs its iiilicrcnl scalncss by prcsemrog olininses of 
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The chaste character of tire miracles of Christ is a strong 
argument against the mythical theory of Strauss If the 
miraculous stones, contained in the New Testament had 
been myths unconsciously invented by the excited imagi- 
nation of superstitious men and women, they would have 
resembled the mythology of the world in their wildness and 
incongruity, their fantastic, grotesque, and obviously mythical 
character They would have been types of extravagance, 
extravagant m their character, extravagant in their details, 
and extravagant in their results They would have moved 
our nsibility rather than excited our admiration, would 
have spontaneously generated in us a feeling of distrust and 
horror, rather than the assurance and pleasurable emotions 
with which we naturally regard them 

The miracles of Christ cannot possibly be myths, because 
they have scarcely anything in common with the mythology 
of the world, because their chastity, congruity, and reason- 
ableness reveal histone reality, rather than mythical extra- 
vagance The st)’le, moreover, m which they are narrated 
has nothing in common with the inflated, turgid diction 
charactenstic of mythical tales, it being simple, chaste, and 
unadorned 

We need not multiply arguments against the Mythical 
Theoiy, its bare statement, as we have said, being enough 
for Its refutation Let us, however, afiirm that the theory 
in question is a huge failure It fails to account for the 
intensity of faith and the warmth of tlie imagination to which 
It attnbutes the miracles of Chnst If Chnst did not work 
miracles, did nothing extraordinary, nothing to merit the 
ascription of the Messianic honours to Him, why did the 
disciples accept Him as the promised Messiah? The 
current Messianic expectations were not realised m Him, 
the idea present in the popular mind did not corre- 
spond to the reality embodied in His life , but yet they 
not only believed m Him, but made Him the object of 
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such intensity of faith and fervour of affection as led 
them insensibly to form the large body of mythology of 
winch He is the subject m the New Testament Is not 
this a miracle even more unaccountable than any recorded 
in the Gospels ? 

But let us advance from the negative to the positive side 
of the enigma The expectations, based on current inter 
pretations of the Messianic prophecies scattered through tlie 
Old Testament, were not merely not realised, but really con- 
founded in Jesus of Nazareth They expected, according to 
a well-knoim prophetic declaration, that Chnst would be 
bom in Bethlehem, but He %vas believed to have been bom 


in Nazareth They expected, according to their view of the 
spirit of ancient prophecy, a conquering hero and a reigning 
sovereign, but Jesus was a poor refomier, and an itinerant 
preacher of nghteousness They expected that Chnst’s 
earthly career would terminate in a series of unexampled 
victories, but Jesus closed His life upon the cross amid 
Ignominy and reproach 


In the Man of Nazareth, therefore, their hlcssianic 
expectations, their national hopes, their most glowing anti- 
cipations literally penshed, and yet He was tlie person the 
disciples singled out as the One in whom all the prophecies, 
from vvhich they had derived their Messianic ideal, were 
fulflled to the very letter Were they mad ? Suppose their 
want of discrimination or credulity was miraculous the 
question. How did they manage to communicate their^faith 
to thousands of their own countrymen, and myriads of the 
heathen around them remains a puzzle of puzzles, a mystery 
of the mysteries ! Suppose, again, they had the power of 
magnetising the people with whom they came in contact, 
of spreading their own marvellous enthusiasm around tlicm 

spile of the terrible persecutions to winch they were c\- 
posed ? remains a mystery ! ^ 
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What a senes of miracles must be presupposed m order 
to get nd of the Gospel mirades ' We must believe, that 
though Christ hterally baffled the fondest expectations of 
His disciples, these persons, though sane, not to say of a 
sound judgment, believed that these were actually fulfilled 
in Him I We must believe that when tliey exhibited their 
unreasonable, whimsical faith in the midst of their country- 
men, who had been chenshing the hopes which had cheered 
their oivn bosoms, multitudes of them rushed towards it at 
the cost of all that was dear to them ' We must believe 
that the more furiously persecution raged against them, the 
more tenaciously they adhered to their groundless faith, 
and that when they, almost to a man, sealed it mth their 
life-blood, their successors not only perpetuated it, but 
caused it to fructify into a beautiful cycle of mythical in- 
ventions 1 Are not our opponents straining at gnats and 
swallowing camels ? 

The mythical theory miserably fails to account foi the 
faith of die Apostles m the resurrection of Christ, and the 
great change wrought in them after the event, and in con- 
sequence of It The explanation of this, the most stupen- 
dous of the miracles m the history of Christ, offered by 
Strauss, reads like a burlesque Some features of this ex- 
planation have already been brought out, but it is worthy 
of reproduction 

The apostolic faith in the Messialiship of Christ was 
nearly extinguished when He was crucified, but their 
seasonable and lingering meditations on the mam features 
of His life revived it Then there appeared “ a psycho- 
logical necessity ” for explaining His ignommious death, and 
so they believed, contrary to fact, that the idea of a suffei- 
mg Saviour had been revealed in the Holy Scriptures, 
specially m those chapters in which the sufferings of good 
people m this life are graphically described. With such a 
portrait before them, they had no difficulty in reconciling 
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themsd\ es to the death of their Master, howe\ er ignotninious 
It ■was in popular estimation 

But had His death enturely cut tliem off from the sweet 
influence of His presence and counsels? Was there no 
fnendl} intercourse between them and the Master of whose 
help they stood in need at ciery step of their difiicult 
career? The thought that all such communication had 
perished with Him, never to be revived, could not be 
endured, and so there ■was a ps}chological necessity for 
the m\ enbon of the myth of its continuance Under the 
cucumstance, the disciples could not but see visions of the 


nsen Saiuour flittmg across their minds , and the idea of a 
corporeal resurrection once concened, the angelophames 
and the posthumous appearances of Chnst Himself, together 
with other embellishments, mdudmg tiie beautiful fiction of 
the ascension, flowed out of their heated imagmation as 
naturally as “daughter plants” forming a “pillaPd shade” 
issue out of the huge banyan-tree 
Explanations such as these show the nature of the 


amfices and stratagems resorted to Tjy men who refuse to 
look at the natural causes of eients, or account for facts in 
a rational manner, and they, moreoier, tell the oft-told 
tale that our opponents mvent many an unnatural miradc 
to get nd of the natural miracles recorded in the Gospel 
Stra^s-s style of reasomng may be made use of to in- 
\-Thdate any histoncal fact, or change any histoncal cha- 
racter mto a mjth. "MTiately \ cry successfully employs this 
^ecies of logic to prove that Napoleon the Great was a 
fictitious diameter, and a German wnter utilises it witli 
cq^l success to prove that Martin Luther was a myth. 

rac^of’chli^ 'S^'‘“^ytoradirate the da- 
SS, 'eraalj- of the Goqiel writeis, 

^ the foul asp^ODs east upon them hj theinidelsof 

s^t of rartamly speaks of the beautiful 

Sjam of Chnst, nuised on the Up, so to speak, of HU 
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Hellenic culture, and makes Him the subject of a number 
of stereotyped compliments , but the character this hero of 
the mythical school depicts in his celebrated book shows 
that these encomiums are, after all, meanmgless platitudes 
Chnst, as set forth m Strauss’s Leben Jesu is not merely 
not an incarnation of God, not merely not a teacher 
sent from heaven, furnished with an extraordmary message, 
and endowed with extraordinary powers, not merely not a 
perfect model of virtue, but a very bad man, a compound 
of cunnmg and creduhty, a deceiver and a dupe combined 
His assumption of the Messianic title was a mistake, but 
the encouragement He gave to His disciples and others 
when they mistook cures traceable to psychological in- 
fluence for stupendous miracles was an act of deception 
From the charge of practising deception, or resortmg to 
questionable means to bnng about glonous ends. He can- 
not, according to this theory, be set free He never cor- 
rected the mistake into which the disciples fell, when they 
imagined, according to floatmg traditions, that the Messiah 
must work miracles Far from rectifying, He availed Him- 
self with alacnty of this error in furthenng His own plans 
Such conduct in an ordinary man would be reprehensible, 
but in a man of His admitted piety thoroughly execrable 
Again, Strauss cannot think of the claims He advances 
without accusing Him of extravagance and undue self- 
exaltation With reference to one, at least, of the ex- 
traordmaiy pretensions our Lord advanced, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt— viz , His second coming In excit- 
ing this expectation about Himself He was, according to 
Strauss, a wild visionary or a bragging deceiver Strauss 
does not go the length of admitting the latter alternative, 
but he unhesitatingly represents our Lord as a visionary 
But the soundness of judgment and serenity of temper He 
mvaiiaUy displayed obliges us to ha\e recourse to the less 
lavoutable alternative to account for what He said with 
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reference to His second coming, and the part He is to play- 
on the great day of judgment And consequently, Christ 
appears, m the book under review, a deceiver, one of the 
lYorst men, or rather the worst man that ever lived 

Nor do the Gospel wnters fare better m^this gloomy 
picture-gallery than the great Master They are certainly 
said to have been victimised by excited imagination and 
glomng faith, but it is maintained that they did invent 
some miraculous stones, and palm them off as reliable 
narrations of indisputable -facts And if they^ knowingly 
fabncated myths to develop and illustrate their favounte 
tendencies of thought, how can they possibly be represented 
as a set of simple, gmleless, and honest people, led by a 
vivid imagmation and uncontrollable feehngs to mistake 
their day-dreams for hard, incontestable facts ? 

Again, if they were cunning men, and deceived the uorld 
in a few solitary instances, what guarantee is there for 
assuming that they did not do so m others? They who 
are cutuung enough to deceive are not the men to be 
blinded by a warm imagmation and agitated feehngs, so as 
to be placed where they are sure to mistake the creations 
of their imagination for reliable facts The fact assumed 
by Strauss, that the disciples deceived in some instances by 
means of natural, hfe-like stones, such as we cannot help 
mistaking for reliable histoncal facts, proves that they were 
wholesale deceivers, and that their records present nothmn 
but a senes of myths, cooUy and dehberately invented to 
bnng mankmd over to their side Strauss, therefore, hnnus 
us to the very same conclusion to which the rabid mffdehty 
of a bjgone age uas brought by Voltaire and liis profligate 

assorinf-pc! * tj'-'-w 


The tendency of Stianss’e theoi,- is found more Ihoronnhl 
developed m R&an’s r,c ic „r Zt/e cTct^s 
than m hts own bool Rdnan boldly trids the out 
marked out by Strausa. and dmwa the prLples enluSe 
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in the German author’s work out to then: legitimate con- 
sequences He casts the mythical theory aside as un- 
reasonable and absurd, and substitutes in its room the 
legendary theory, with which his name must for ever be 
associated The miraculous stones embedded in the 
Gospels are^ not myths or day-dreams mistaken for and 
lepresented as facts, but legendary tiansformations of events 
which actually occurred 

The wnters who were the immediate disciples of Christ 
— ^not men who flounshed in the early part of the second 
century — ^were compelled, by the exigencies of the cause 
they had at heart, to exaggerate and transform ordmary 
events into miracles, and our Lord was obliged by the 
self-same circumstances to consent to their domg so 

Chnsfs public career, like that of Mohammed, shows a 
gradual but indisputable detenoration. At first, when, 
under the inspiration of the blue skies and the beautiful 
scenery of Galilee, He attained “ a consciousness of God ” 
purer than any ever realised by man, and developed m the 
sermon on the mount a thoroughly spiritual religion, a 
religion without forms or ceremonies, displaying its efficacy 
m the human heart, and transforming society through the 
medium of the radical change wrought therein But He 
very soon found that, under existing circumstances, the 
good work He had to do could not possibly be done without 
the help of some pious frauds , and, in opposition to tlic 
suggestions of His better nature, He was obhged to 
encourage His disciples in their attempts to spread His 
reputation by changing natural events into supernatural 
occurrences 

We must — says the bnlliant laivyer of Pans — take men 
as they are, and when we find that permanent good cannot 
be done them without the help of questionable means, both 
prudence and benevolence dictate the adoption of such 
means When this axiom Hashed on our Lord’s mmd. He 
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set aside the charactenstic punty of the opening penod of 
His glonous career, and had recourse to some questionable 
means, such as that of talcing advantage of current errors, 
of utilising “the lo\e” generated in the hearts of beautiful 
women, but destined never to be gratified, and of even 
encouraging His disciples to represent ordinary occurrences 
as miracles ' The cures said to have been eflected by Him 
should be traced to psychological causes , while the acts of 
omnipotence ascribed to Him are legendary transforma- 
tions of ordinary events, or, in plain English, offshoots of 
conscious fraud t 

The resurrection, for instance, of Lazarus from the grave 
was evidently an illusion practised by His disciples in 
concert with Him Disappointed by the cold reception 
He had met with, He listened to the suggestions of His 
disciples, and endeavoured to enhst popular superstition on 
His side by a great miracle And so the farce of the 


raising of Lazarus, who had been laid in the grave alive, 
was enacted by Him with the help of His disciples and 
Mary and Martha. 

Do not Christ and His disciples appear as consummate 
cheats in this charming little book? Then as to the part 
which women play in the bnlliant, but by no means spot- 
less picture It presents, we cannot dilate upon it without 
being guilty of gross blasphemy I This book, so frivolous 
and licentious in its character, so full of the gilded impurity 
and profligacy charactenstic of the refined society of Pans 
is a legitimate offspring of Lcbmjesu, and cames the pnnci* 
ples underlying the mythical theory to their inevitable results 

Strauss’s theory, therefore, leads Uie world through a 
circuitous way back to those days when Clmst and^His 
dwciples were impudently held upas impostors and knaves , 

^ "e^t^ous indignation he and his 
brethren direct against the coarse infidelity of bygone times 
ought to be heaped upon his own head 
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The plausible explanations of the life of Christ attempted 
by these leading spints of modern rationalism also show 
that if we abandon the Divinity of our Lord, the genuine- 
ness of His miracles, We are not merely entangled and lost 
m a labynnth of enigmas and nddles, but literally forced to 
represent Him as an incarnation of impiety and imckedness 
rather than a model of godliness and virtue. Deny the 
Divinity of Chnst and the miracles said to have been 
wrought by Him, and you are not merely entangled in a 
maze from which there is no way out, but compelled by a 
logical necessity to bring Him down from the pinnacle of 
moral glor)' into the lowest depths of moral degradation 



XV. 

THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 


— I — 

I HAVE, SO far as my argument ts concerned, reached mv 
goal, and I may now nith propnet) bnng this senes of 
lectures to a close I have set forth the nature and possi- 
bility of miracles, and attempted to obviate the most 
prommentof the old and evploded objections, nhich have 
been ad\anced in new and attractive forms, against the 
supernatural by the great champions of the infidelity of the 
day I have set forth the paramount importance of the 
position which miracles occupy in the gigantic mass of 
endence, which can- be brought foniard in support of the 
truth, or the Divine ongin of Christianity 

I have attempted to prose the genuineness, authenticil), 
and integrity of the documents m which the miracles of our 
Lord are narrated and embodied, and also to indicate the 
unmistakable marks of genuineness or historical credibility 
impressed upon these stupendous exhibitions of superhuman 
or Divine power I have presented the testimony, original 
and corroboratiie, ivhich may be advanced in favour of 
these miracles, and dwelt upon the collateral CMdcnce m 
their support furnished by the early propagation and present 
ascendency of Christianity 

I have, moreover, shown hoiv these reported miracles are 
intimately and indissolubly connected with the glorious 
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character of our Lord, and derive their strongest support 
from the extraordinary life He led, and the JDivine Spirit 
reflected and mirrored in that life I have also tried to set 
forth the inadequacy and fanciful and grotesque character 
of the theories which have been elaborated by modem 
rationalists to explain away tiie miracles of Chnst, or to 
bring them down from the subhme height of the super- 
natural to the low platform of ordinary events 

In a word, I have demonstrated the fact, that our Lord 
wrought a number of stupendous miracles in attestation of 
the doctrmes He taught with reference to His own person 
and the great work He came to accomplish, and I ha\e 
nothing more to do than exhort you to accept Him as a 
Teacher sent by God , nay, as God Incarnate, the Mediator 
of a covenant more glorious than tint of works, the Author 
and Finisher of your faith, and tlie Captain of your salva- 
tion < 

My work is done— I have proved the trath of Chnstiamty 
by setting forth the histofical credibility of the miraculous 
story associated with it , and all that is left for me to do is 
to set forth tire blessed results ■which are sure to flow from 
yoru: cordial acceptance of it — as well as to warn 3 'ou of the 
awful consequences of your rejection of it — and to retire 
from the chair I have unworthily occupied since the be- 
ginning of this course of lectures • 

The Resurrectiort of Christ is one, tliough the greatest, of 
the miracles, the genuineness and historical credibility of 
vhicli I have succeeded, I believe, in setting forth, and it 
IS by no means necessary for me to make it the subject of 
a separate discourse But certain reasons have induced me 
to make the Resurrection of Chnst the theme of a separate 
lecture, though my doing so may at first sight be represented 
as a work of supererogation, or rather as a work super- 
fluous and unnecessaiy 

It IS not necessary for me in this place to state and enlarge 
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upon all these reasons, inismuch as the most important and 
prominent of them will appear, one after another, as ne 
go on- Suffice it to remark here that we make the Resurrec 
tion of Christ tlie subject of a separate defence simply 
because our wakeful and ^^gllant opponents har e made this 
most stupendous of the miracles of our Lord the subject of 
a separate attack 

The champions of rationalism have not contented them- 
selves iiith duelling upon the uniformity of the laus of 
nature, and upon the consequent impossibilitj* of miracles 
— Uiey haic not contented themselves with propounding 
theories to explain away the signs and wonders attributed to 
Christ They have singled out of the mass of miracles 
ascribed to our Lord His bodily resurrection for their most 
determined and best organised opposition 

They have not merely concocted and promulgated thconcs 
to explain away the miracles of our Lord in a body, but they 
have given birth to special theories for the purpose of doing 
away with that in which these stupendous ev ents culminated 
Their avowed object seems to have been to capture the 
citadel of miracles , and when this object was accomplished 
they might hav c retired from the field, crounied u ith laurels 
of victory and radiant with joj But they did not do so, 
for, we believe, they had a secret conviction in their minds 
that their work had not been performed, and that it was not 
time for them to raise shouts of tnumph 

The obstacle in their way was the most stupendous of the 
miracles of our Lord, His corporeal resurrection, an event 
attested by testimony which even they could not but repre- 
sent as unexceptionable. And if this huge and appalling 
obstacle remained unremoved, they were sure to lose the 
ground thej thought the) had gained, and their ultimate 
discomfiture was a matter of certamtjx And so they had 
recourse to special stratagems for the purpose of surmounting 
this formidable bamcr , and the theones they manufactured 
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to accomplish their object ought, in consequence of the 
speciality attached to them, to be made the theme of a 
separate discourse 

In giving prominence to this miracle of miracles we are 
not merely acting in accoidance witli our most chenshed 
convictions, but following the example our opponents hai e 
set They havmg made it the subject of a distinct and 
special attack, we can have no alternative but to make it 
the subject of a distinct and special defence 

These gentlemen affect to look upon the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Chnst as an event of very little moral significance 
It IS enough in their opinion to be assured that the Spirit of 
Chnst animates His Church, and that the life of Christ 
exercises — permanently and ceaselessly — a holy, beneficent 
influence over her destinies The Spint of Chnst lives. His 
sublime and glonous example lives. His teaching hves His 
spotless life is before us, and by the plastic and moulding 
influences which emanate from this ever-abiding centre the 
regeneration of the world is being accomplished Wiere is 
the necessity of our having recourse to an awkward theoty 
like that of the bodily resurrection of our Lord, when w'e 
can so easily and so naturally explain all the good He is 
doing by resorting to His sublime example and glonous 
teaching ? 

riie Brahmos have learnt to speak not merely of the 
miracles of Christ, but of His tw'ofold nature, in this loose, 
inaccurate, but attractive manner They assure us that by 
setting forth the Humanity of Chnst we can stimulate the 
native goodness which glistens beneath outer coatings of 
depravity in the human breast , whereas we can accomplish 
nothmg worth mentioning by givmg prominence to our 
approved and received doctnne of His Divinity Nay, w'e 
merely limit and circumscribe the moral influence of the 
I ife of our Lord by insisting on an element which places it 
beyond the confines of human sympathy and of human 
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umtahon The Divinit> of Christ, therefore, may be per- 
manently shelved ' 

This sort of talk, howeter, is wild and meaningless', and 
it indicates, not merely an utter want of appreciation of the 
relative importance of Christian doctrines, but a disposition 
on the part of those who indulge in it to compel facts to 
retire before speculations which savour of nothing but 
morbid sentimentalism The question is not, Whether the 
Divinity of Chnst is or is not calculated to do the highest 
amount of good to the lai^est number of human beings ? 
The question is, Whether the Divinity of Christ is or is not 
a fact ? And if it is a fact, our bounden duty is to accept 
and proclaim if from the housetops, even if i\c fail, as uc 
certainly do not, to form a notion someiihat adequate of 
Its influence on our life and comcrsation 
In the same manner the question is not, Whether the 
bodily resurrection of Chnst is oi is not intimalcl) nnd 
inseparably associated with the great uork of moral regene- 
ration, which Chnstianit)' accomplishes > The question is, 
^\'helhcr the resurrection of Chnst is a fact iiell attested 
and therefore undeniable ? And if it is w c ought to accejit 
and proclaim it, eien if ue fail, as uc ccrtainl)’^ do not, to 
see its paramount influence in the gro\\th and development 
of the Church, and the consequent moral regeneration of 
the world 

The Brahmos fail to see that, though Chnst might have 
been a good Teacher and a spotless example of nttue 
without being Divine, His Di\inil> being set aside He 
couldlnot possibly have been, what He claimed to be, the 
Saviour of mankind The rationalists fail to see tint 
Chnst could not possibly have been the Author of the 
moral regeneration of the world, if His Divinity had not 
been attested by His bodily resurrection 
The estimate formed by Schenkcl and others of the cor- 
poreity of the Resurrection of our Lord is vciy clifllrcni 

z 
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indeed from that presented m the New Testament, not to 
speak of the entire Bible The Resurrection of Chnst, 
that IS His bodily Resurrection — for there is no such thing 
as the resurrection, literally speaking, of the spmt — enjoys 
in the Sacred Volume a prominence of position and pleni- 
tude of importance accorded to no other event recorded 
therein Paul represents it as the foundation or the vital 
element of our faith when he says, “ And if Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain , ye are yet in your sms ” The 
Resurrection of Christ occupies a conspicuous position in a 
cycle of glorious truths — ^forms an important hnk in a chain 
of facts, from which no hnk can be snatched away without 
destroymg the whole 

The immaculate birth of Chnst, His Spotless Obedience, 
His Vicarious Death, His Bunal with the Rich, His Resur- 
rection, His Ascension, the Pentecostal outpounng of His 
Spmt, and His Perpetual Intercession in Heaven — such is 
the glonous cycle of facts which cluster around the great 
work of Human Redemption Take away one of them, 
and the entire edifice falls to the ground 

If the Resurrection, in particular, be disproved, Christ 
becomes either a deceiver or a dupe, and Christianity loses 
Its vital pnnciple or hving soul The Apostle Paul repre- 
sents this event as an indispensable and indisputable proof 
of Chnst’s Sonship, and therefore of His Dmmty He 
affirms that our Lord “ was declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to tlie Spmt of Holiness, by the re- 
surrection from the dead ” The Resurrection of Chnst was 
a pubhc attestation of the validity of the extraordinary 
claims our Lord advanced in the most authoritatn e and un- 
equivocal manner 

Chnst claimed to be the Son of God in a sense in wluch 
no bemg, human or angelic, can be the Son of God, not 
only on vanous occasions before vast assemblies of people, 
but in the solemn hour "when the High Priest in the presence 
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of the Sanhedrim laid ^\hat might emphatically be called 
the oath of God upon Him, and urged Him to declare 
^ihether He "was uhat He had so often, and in such unequi- 
vocal language, chimed to be He fearlessly pointed out 
His future Resurrection as the c\cnt destined or ordained 
m the counsels of hea^en to pro\c the %alidity of His claim 
uith reference to the unique relation m which He stood to 
God 

Had the Resurrection not taken place the Diiinity of 
Christ could not hate been pro\cd — ^nay, the humanity c\cn 
of Christ would have been tarnished, His foresight proved 
defcctne, and His prophetic utterance regarding the cicnt 
m question proied utterly false And if Clinst had been, 
by the demonstrated falsehood of one of Uic most pregnant 
of His prophetic utterances, proied a fallible man, egre- 
giously mistaken with reference to His ultimate tnumph 
o\er death and the grave, what would ha\c become of the 
great work of human redemption 1 
The Resurrection of Christ was also an infallible proof 
of the completion of His great work, of God's acceptance 
of His sacnficnl Death, and flis omj tninnpli oier the 
w orst of the sensible consequences of siil It w as b\ a ime- 

mficcnt %actory oicr the death of the bod) that He prmed 
His power to annihilate the death of the soul 

transgression of the Ad.imic 
Covenant, or God s Covenant with our first parents in Eden 

uon Vf """ permanent sepam- 

uon of the soul from God, its life, and the dcca) and puirc- 

cas^ViV annihilate in the 

case of His people, or believers, this dire twofold consc- 
ience of sin, and His Resurrection was a guarantee that 

grSn ork H ? “"‘I 

fimshei Imdljcon 

u not be forgoiten ii«l tl,c glonfimion of tbc i.„„„ 
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body — its coinpkte cminupalioii fiom Uic effects of siu, 
and Its consequent exaltation — is nearly as important an 
element in the scheme of Christian redemption as the glori- 
fication of the soul, or its deliverance from the consequences 
of the fall The Resurrection of Christ’s body is a pledge 
or earnest of the future glonfication of our bodies, as ivell 
as that of our souls, and consequently of our complete 
dehverance from the weakening and demorahsing effects of 
sm ' 

The Resurrection of Christ is, moreover, the tei minus of 
His humiliation and the starting-point of His glorification 
In It His earthly life with its vicarious sufferings tennmated, 
and from it His heavenly life with its joy and tnumph, both 
of a benevolent stamp, dates The Apostles never speak of 
the Resurrection of Christ as isolated from tlie Life of Glory 
of vhich It IS the first step On the contrarj', whenever tliey 
speak of this glonous event, they speak of it as inclusiv e of that 
career of tnumph of wluch it is the glorious starting-point 

We are at first sight surpnsed to find that, uhile the 
Apostles speak tnumphantly and exultingly of the Resur- 
rection of Christ, they speak of His subsequent Ascen- 
sion, an event equally glorious, vith comparative indifference 
and coldness — in plainer w'ords, it cannot but be a source 
of suipnse to us at first sight, that, while the Apostles make 
so much of the Resurrection of Christ, they make so little 
of the Ascension, which is a miracle as great and stu- 
pendous 

The explanation, however, is to be found in the fact that 
whenever the Apostles speak of Chnst’s Resurrection from 
the dead, far from representing it as an isolated event, they 
connect it in their minds with the glorious events that followed 
•—viz. His Ascension, His session at the right hand of 
God, the outpouring of His Holy Spint, and His perpetual 
intercession for His people They mvariably speak of the 
Resurrection of Chnst in connection wth, not as disso- 
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ciited from, the Life of Glorj of vhich it is the prelude , 
tmd consequently the*, im^atiablj speak of it n the most 
glomng terms of tnumph and exultation. 

The Apostle Paul maintains that Christ was powetfall^ 
declared by it not merelj the Son of God but the Judge 
of the quick and the dead He says, “ Because He hath 
'ippomtcd a day m the trhich He wll judge the world in 
nghteousness, b) that man rrhom He hath ordained, whereof 
He hath given assurance unto all men m that He hath 
raised Him from the dead *' 

The Resurrection, therefore, was in Pauls opinion an 
infallible proof not merely of the validity of our Lord’s 
claims, not merely of the complenon of the nork He came 
to perfoTu, bat of His olhoal career as Judge of the quick 
aad the dend, irhrcJi is to terminate when the uheat will 
have been brought into the garner and the chaff will hare 
been b.imt .nth fire unquenchable. 

The Apostle Peter connects ihis event vnth His exalta- 
tion and the cffus.on of the Holv Ghost on the Da> of 
Pentecost He also represents it as a proof of His Divinitj* 
when he saj-s, “Therefore let all the house of Israel know 
asroredly, that God hath made the same Jesus, whom ye 
have cruafied, bQ‘h Lord and Chnst " 

The apostolic estimate of the event in which the humilia- 
tion of Chnst terminated, and from which His glorification 
dated, 13 veiy different indeed from that presented in the 
vvniings of the rationalistic opponents of Chnsuanity Xor 
even do these gentlemen really believe what they avouediv 
mamtam mth reference to this great miracle. The eneigy 
md enthusiasm vath whicli they attack it tend to prove 
that they do not in reality consider it so unmipoitant as 
they loudly and ostentatiously represent it to be ! 

The testimony in favour of this event, the corporeal 
Resurrection Chnst, is as complete as human testimonv 
in frvoar of any past event can possibly be It can be 
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traced through a receding and therefore narrowing stream 
back to the time when the great event in question is said 
to have occurred , and it is, moreover, of a nature calcu- 
lated to meet the demands of the fastidious cftticism of the 
age 

The testimony of eye-witnesses is needed, according to 
Strauss, to estabhsh the validity of so stupendous a fact , 
and the testimony of eye-witnesses may, even according to 
the theory of this rationahstic thmker, be brought forward 
in support of it 

Strauss is obliged to admit that, though the histoncal 
books of the New Testament and Us Epistolary' literature 
^\ere composed in the second century, the Revelation was 
^vntten in the age in which the great events of Christ’s life 
are said to have occurred The testimony embodied in 
this book IS even in his opinion contemporary testimony, or 
rather testimony borne by an eye-witness of unimpeachable 
probity This testimony, Strauss firmly asserts, upholds the 
spintual rather tlian the corporeal theory of the Resurrection 
of our Lord 

But this assertion of the great opponent of miracles is 
thoroughly groundless, and it indicates that the great 
champions of cnticism Jose their cntical acumen whenever 
they come across statements at war with their foregone 
conclusions In the Revelation Christ is called “ the first 
begotten of the dead,” and passages referring to His 
Resurrection both directly and obliquely are scattered here 
and there throughout the book 

The testimony under consideration is not merely suited 
to the squeamish taste of Strauss and his school, but it is 
fitted to satisfy the Baurean school of criticism According 
to Baur only four of the twenty-seven books embodied m 
the New Testament can justly be represented as having 
been wnlten and promulgated in apostolic times — yxi , the 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans, the two Epistles to the 
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Connthmns, and the Epistle to the Galatians It is not 
necessai} to pro\e that these books most distinctly and 
exphatly speak of the Resurrection of Christ as a funda- 
mental fact of Chnsbanit)', and the corner-stone of the 
Church So that barring even the books of the New 
Testament rejected, most arbitranl}’- and unjustifiabl), by 
the champions of this school of cntiasm, the testimony In 
fa\ourofthe great fact in question appears complete and 
imexceptionable 

Add to this the tesbmony contamed m the books so 
rejected, the \ein of testimony running through the wntings 
of apostolic and subsequent times, and the man must 
needs be thorough!} impemous to sound reasonmg, who 
^entures to call in question the genuineness and historical 
credibihty of the mirade of miracles, which may justly be 
regarded as the foundation of that work of regeneration, 
which has confessedly emanated from Chnsbanity » 

But the champions of the so-called higher cnhcism hai e, 
in imitabon of their predecessors, endeavoured to im'ahdate 
the tesbmonj m favour of this, the cenbal fact of this 
world’s history They have dwelt complacently, and with 
an nr of triumph, on the apparent discrepancies and con- 
tradicbons by which the documents in which it is rdated 
are in their opmion marred But had they studied, with 
the candour in which thej* seem most deficient^ the htera- 
ture connected with the subject, their complacency would 
have giv'en place to sheer despondency The difficult} 
based on the apparent contradictions nobceable in the 
Gospels, with reference exclusively to flus subject, had been 
obviated by West in his admirable httie treatise on the 
Resurrecbon , and if they had read that book with unpre- 
judiced minds they would not have revived the objecbons 
tnumphandy refuted therem 

If the narrabves given m the Gospels, the Acts, and in 
one of the Epistles w ere looked upon as narrabves of one 
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single appeal ance, or a \erj' few appearances, the dis- 
crepancies by which they are at first sight disfigured would 
be insuperable obstacles in the way of their being received 
as authentic. But regard them as narratives of vaned 
appearances, and place them, one after another, m proper 
succession, and you succeed in e\ olving from them a con- 
gruous and consistent histoiy of the great event prominently 
brought forward 

No less than ten different appearances of-Chnst after 
His death and bunal are recorded in the New Testament, 
and if a disposition to carp and cavil were given up, and an 
attempt honestly and judiciously made to reconcile the 
documents in which they are chronicled, all difficulty uould 
vamsh into thin air, and our faith in the event be refreshed 
and confirmed 

Let these documents be tested wth the help of the light 
thrown on them by the following chronologically accurate 
and consistent narrative of Chnsfs appearances after His 
Resurrection, evolved not from our histoncal consciousness, 
but from the detailed accounts embodied therein 

The Lord Jesus Christ first appeared on the Easter 
morning to’Maiy Magdalene when, having returned to the 
tomb the second time along with Peter and John, she stood 
before it weeping after these favoured Apostles had left 
Then He appeared to the women who had come with Mary 
Magdalene to the sepulchre to embalm the body of our 
Lord, and who, after havmg seen a vision of angels and 
heard strange tidmgs, were returning in a state of natural 
but intense excitement 

On that very day He appeared also to Peter evidently to 
assure the impulsive, zealous, but at times irresolute and 
weak Apostle, of the profound love he had wounded, but 
not exhausted, by his threefold denial of his Master 
Later, m the evemng of the same day, He appeared to the 
two disciples who were gomg to Emmaus, and whose 
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doubts and apprehensions uere~m a sloir, natural mannfef, 
not by what may be, called the glamour of an extraordinary 
appearance — converted mto a firm faith in His resurrection 
loiter, He appeared on that e\ening to the disciples wthout 
Ihomas, and uas at first regarded by them as a spectre sent 
to add to their fear and confusion, rather than their risen 
I ord present in their midst to cheer and console them 

A u eek after this last appearance our Lord appeared to 
the disciples -with Thomas, and condescendingly submitted 
to the examination proposed bj the sceptical Apostle, till, 
his doubts being removed, he involuntarily exclaimed, “My 
Lord, my God ! ” 

These appearances took place m Jemsalem, but they did 
not exhaust the sensible proof of the resurrection, inasmuch 
as they were merely harbingers of appearances in some 
respects more formal and grander 

The first appearance in Galilee uas by the Lake Tibenasj 
uhen, m the presence of seven of the disciples, Peter was 
solemnly restored to the Apostolate from which he had 
miserably fallen This was followed by the great appeal - 
ance to, all the'disciples, and probably to the five hundred 
persons referred to by the Apostle Paul, on the mountain 
to which the) had been prenously commanded to repair 
An appearance was vouchsafed to James after this, with a 
view', evidently, to furnish him with the instructions needed 
to enable him to occupy w'orthily the promment position in 
resene for him m the Chiu-ch of God And the tenth, or 
last recorded appearance, on Mount Olives, terminated m 
our Lord’s glonous ascension, as the disciples fixed then 
upward gaze on Him till a bnght cloud concealed Him out 
of their sight 

Put die accounts piesentmg these ten appearances of 6ur 
Lord one after another in succession, and all discrepancy 
vanishes mto thm^^^au:, and diey present a clear, consistent, 
and harmonious narrative, w'hereaSj shuffle them at randbm, 
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and place them m an indiscriminate heap, and the result 
cannot but be confusion and chaos The so-called dis- 
crepancies on which our adversaries plume themselves 
furnish an argument for, not against, the position lie 
occupy with reference to the historic credibility of the 
resurrection of our Lord They shoM an absence of all 
intention on the part of the narrators to deceive, inasmuch 
as if they had deliberately and intentionally practised a 
fraud, they would have doubtless taken care to make the 
slightest appearance of a contradiction an impossibility , or 
if they had failed to attain such a high degree of per- 
fection in the art, they would certainly have succeeded 
in freeing their narratives from apparent contradictions so 
glaring as those by which their writings are said to be 
disfigured 

But not only have our rationalistic friends endeavoured 
to bnng the testimony in favour of the event in question 
into disrepute by carping at the apparent contradictions in 
the narratives in which it is embodied, but they have made 
capital of the resurrection body of Chnst, and set forth its 
nature as an indubitable proof of its unreality or legendaiy 
character Is there not a glanng inconsistency in the 
representations given of the body of our Lord after tHis 
resurrection embodied in these narratives? The body is 
both corporeal and spmtual , both of the earth, earthy, and 
of heaven, heavenly In some portions of the narratives it 
1-. represented as a corporeal body , it can be seen, touched, 
and felt, it can eat bread and broiled fish, and it bears 
marks fitted to prove its identity with the body which had 
been nailed to the cross 

In other portions, however, of the self-same narrativ^es 
the resurrection body is represented as thoroughly spmtual 
It IS not subject to the laws of the natural body, is not 
circumscnbed by the limitations which at times cause our 
free and excursive spirits to groan It passes from place to 
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place as a spint, it makes itself visible and invisible, and it 
penetrates through closed doors and massive walls 

How inconsistent these accounts ' Does not this incon- 
gniity tend to demonstrate that the resurrection of Chnst is 
a myth? When, however, our opponents speak in this 
strain, they forget that the unassuming nature of the body 
the narrators set forth as the one m which our Lord 
appeared after His resurrection is an incontestible proof of 
their veracity 

If they had been fabricators of tales, or legend-mongers, 
rather than sober historians, they would not have made the 
appearances of Christ after His resurrection so tame and 
commonplace as they have made them They would have 
made Christ appear in a body as glorious, at least, as that 
which some of them are reported to have seen, and been 
dazzled by, on the hlount of Transfiguration, and they 
w'ould, veiy' likely, have brought processions of angelic 
intelhgences to add to the solemnity and picturesqueness of 
each of His glonous appearances The vividness of the 
narratives is a proof of what may be called their conteni- 
poraiy character, while the \em of naturalness which flow's 
through them is a proof of their complete trustw orthiness or 
reliability 

The body of Chnst after His resurrection appears in a 
transition state, and its spintuahsation or glorification w as 
not completed till after the ascension, and all the difficulties 
connected w itli it may be explained by a simple reference 
to the process of preparation through winch it was passing 
dunng the penod between His glonous tnumph over death 
and His ultimate return to and reception m heaven ' 

Having cleared our way, w'e have nothing more to do than 
state and refute the theories which criticism has elaborated 
to explain away the great event, w'hich may justly be re- 
garded as the grand foundation of the Christian Church M e 
should have said tevtved axiCifaiaded, rather than claboiaied 
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for it IS an indisputable matter of fact that the champions 
of rationalism have brought forth nothing new m their 
attempts to invalidate the evidence in favour of or to ex- 
plain away the Resurrection of Chnst The theones they 
hai e arrayed against it are by no means the oifspnng of 
their own brains, inasmuch as they had existed and been 
pressed into service by infidel writers before they were 
bom 

One has only to study the apologetic bterature of the 
ages gone by to be thoroughly satisfied that these gentlemen 
have revived and reproduced, in novel and attractive forms, 
objections that had been again and again triumphantly 
refuted before their day and generation The vision theory, 
for instance, the most ingeniously constructed if not the best 
argued theoiy of tlie day, is clearly stated and triumphantly 
undermined and exploded by West in his admirable little 
treatise on the subject of the Resuirection of our Lord 

Let It also be obsen ed that there is nothing so common- 
place, nothing so absurd, nothing so apparently mean in the 
whole range of infidel literature, that our rationalistic fnends 
have not been tempted to reproduce it in some shape or 
other, with an air of triumph They have, for instance, 
reproduced the old and threadbare lie — for it scarcely de. 
serves the name of a theoiy — to which the murderers of 
Chnst resorted when they found then- infernal design of 
destroying Chnstianitj' m the crucifixion of its Author fnis- 
trated by His Resurrection 

The disciples stealthily removed the body of Clinst when 
the company of Roman soldiers appomted to guard the 
sepulchre nere fast asleep ! The soldiers were confessedly 
fast asleep, and yet they were thoroughly aware of what nas 
going on in, or m the vicinity of, the tomb in which the 
body of our Lord had been buried ! While in the arms of 
sound sleep, insensible and dead to aU intents and purposes, 
they saw the disciples commg in a large company, rolhng 
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away the Jiugc stone from the mouth of the sepulclirc, slowly 
and carcfull} undressing the recumbent body of our Lord, 
and carrying it away m triumph to some appointed place of 
concealment • Such js the ndiculously self-contradictory 
slor} to which, in their utter helplessness, the chief priests 
resorted to prc\ ent “ the last state ” from being “ worse than 
the first " 

The absolute impossibility of the poor disciples, in their 
forlorn and melancholy condition, employing any tnck of 
the sort, or nnj trick likely to generate a general belief in a 
corjioreal resurrection of their crucified Master, is so appa- 
rent that nothing short of perfect infatuation or insanity can 
account for a re\ n al of so ridiculouslj absurd a storj And yet 
respectable WTitcrs ha\ c arisen to trace the phenomenon of 
the Resurrection, and the regeneration of the world flowing 
from It, to a tnck of the disciples 

Rifnan, who oscillates between the imposture attributed 
to them in bigont ages, ind notnblv m the Wolfcnhutlel 
J rashunis and the m)thical and Icgcndar)' thcor) of 
Sinuss, atiinns that the follow ers of our Lord w ere “ heroic- 
allv resohed ’’ to ha^c a Resurrection to raise their own 
drooping spints, as well as to ob\nic a premature destruc- 
tion of the work of their Iilastcr ! And when the) were thus 
nobly dctcnnincd, wlnt was there to hinder the fabrication 
and propagation of a resurrection m)tli’ 

Another example will tend to show that our ration ihsiic 
friends ha\e only rcM\ed and reproduced the antiquated 
objections which had been .again and again refuted before 
thtir day Schenkel, for instance, re-states the exploded 
objection based on Christs non appeamnee to the Jewish 
public generally after His Resurrection Wh) did Christ 
confine the benefit of Ills appearance after that event to 
select circles of friends? "Win did He not apjjcar to the 
lews gencKill), and preach ,ts lit had done before His 
trucilixion? AVh) did Ht not appear iii the sticcts and 
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markets of Jerusalem, and move from city to city, and 
1 illagc to village, triumphantly demonstrating the futility of 
tlie attempt made by His great adversaries to destroy Ins 
religion in His crucifixion ? 

IVhy — we may simply content ourselves with replying that 
the Jews, who had with nicked hands cnicified Him, did 
not deserve such a favour And if such a favour had been 
bestoned on them they would most likely have grossly 
abused it If Christ had appeared publicly to them, they 
would probably have once more attempted to apprehend, 
crucify, and buiy Him It was necessary that Christ should 
appear to His disciples to raise their drooping spmts, to 
establish their wavering faith, and to convert them into 
brave propagators of His religion , but it was by no means 
nccessarj' that our Lord should, by an uncalled-for public 
appearance, give His adversaries an opportunity of attempt 
mg to repeat the tragedy by which they had filled to the 
bnm tlie cup of their daring iniquity 

But Chnst might have appeared to them after His Re- 
surrection, and miraculously disarmed their animosity and 
frustrated their machinations, and then His appearance 
w ould have been an irresistible proof of His Divmity 1 But 
a proof which compels belief or makes unbelief impossible 
God never condescends to give, the object of evidence 
being to generate, naturally and rcasonablj, belief in hearts 
freed from prejudices, rather than to produce it by violent 
methods in souls imperv’ious to sound reasoning 

A truce to speculation ' 

Let us before stating the theones which have been most 
skilfully handled if not manufactured by rationalists, make 
an observation or tw'o on the cursory, off-hand, and cvasiv e 
manner m which Baur tnes to obviate the difficulty based 
on the alleged Resurrection of Christ IVe have left this, tlie 
greatest champion of rationalism — this Goliath of modem 
criticism out in the cold, because his theorj'-, known as 
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the tendenc) thcon, has more to do with the de\elopmeDt 
of the Church than with the histoncal certaintj of the 
miracles of Chnst 

He shows, or rather endeatours but miserably fails to 
show, how the growth or dctelopment of Chnstian ideas — 
those ideas which ha\c according to his own admission 
been the basis of the work of reform accomplished b\ 
Chnstianitj — ma) be natural!} explained by a reference to 
the literature of ancient nations, and the doctnnal disputes 
m the carlj Church, and how the propagation of these ideas 
nia} be pngnnticall} explained b\ tlie Insloncil forces at 
work when thej were matured But he does not fomnllj 
rllcinpi to iccouni, nitumll} and pngmaticalh, for the 
stupendous mincles asenbed to our Lord He sais \cr\' 
little indcca on the subject of miracles and he resorts to 
legends and dogmatic manipulations when he docs attcinpi 
to explain them 

A separate notice, therefore, of hii. ofT-hand remarks on 
imraclcs is not indeed needed, so far as our great argument 
J*. concerned His detemimation to eiade the question of 
miracles is clearK evanced m the cursor) manner m which 
he passes orcr the greatest of tliem, the Resurrection of our 
I ord He admits that the disciples had an immutabl) finii 
faith in tins c\cnt, but he studiousl) arotds the rcsponsibiht) 
of accounting for this subjects e phenomenon 

An obiecinc rcahtt is not, m his opinion, needed to 
account for u Indeed, an objectne realit\, corresponding 
to or fitted to explain a subjective belief of so extmordi 
nai) a character, is, according to the Pantheistic notions of 
these thinkers, an impossibiht) It is enough for us to 
know that a finn conviction of the bodilj resurrection of our 
Lord was generated in the minds of the tiisciplcs, and tint 
this belief converted them into heroes of the first rank 
I ct us be content with the indisputable fact~thc cxistcuce 
of this belief, but let us have nothing to do with the 
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and llio whucfoit Is this not evading llic difhcull) with a 
\engeance? 

The champions ol rationalism themselves admit that he 
has, ivith reference to this great event, pursued a course 
which may justly he diaracterised as both equivocal and 
cv'asive. Strauss takes lum to task for the W'ant of historical 
insight shown in] the cursory manner in wbich the great 
champion of the Tubingen School evades what he calls 
the burning question,” and shows the importance of the 
Resurrection of Christ w'hen he evpresses the opinion that 
Chnstianity “ stands or falls ” with it His attempt to c\- 
plain the miracle is feeble indeed, but his appreciation of it 
shows more discrimination than has been displayed by Baiir 
in his haphazard, ambiguous remarks thereon 
The theones on which the greatest stress has been laid in 
these dajs aie tuo in number, and may be called the trance 
and visional^' theones The first, revived by Schleiermacher 
in his Life of Chint^ assumes that Christ’s death was 
apparent, not real Christ fell into a sw oon, continued in 
a state of trance foi three days, recovered from it, appeared 
to the disciples. In ed wath them for a time, and retired to a 
sequestered jilace, where He subsequently died 
Now this theory is purely gratuitous Where, it may be 
asked, IS the necessity of our upholding it m the teeth of 
the vast bodj of evidence that may be arrayed in favour ot 
the event? The necessity hmges on the undemonstrated 
and underaonstrable presupposition of the impossibihty of 
such a break in the chain of natural causes as is implied in 
the phenomenon of the resurrection of a man slam and 
buried The death of Chnst is circumstantially related in 
the New Testament narratives, and is frequently referred to 
expressly and directly, as well as incidentally and obliquely, 
in the other books of tlie canon And all ecclesiastical, 
naj, all secular histor)', with one voice bears testimony in 
Us favour Yet we must question its rcahtj, and represent 
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It as appareat, because it does not hamiomse with our pre- 
conceived notions and foregone conclusions ’ 

Strauss himself ov ertums this theorv when he represents 
It as unfitted to explain the great change that the event 
confessedi} wrought in tlic minds of the dejected disciples. 
It IS a matter of fact, well attested and indisputable, that 
this miratle. witli that of the effusion of the Holj Spint, 
made the timid, waienng, recreant followers of Chnst 
persons of a heroic mould, whose firm faith, sublime 
courage and evtraordinarj endunnee have rarely been 
nvalled, certain!}* never excelled, m the historj of the 
Church, mj in that of the world generally 

How IS tins internal revolution to be accounted for? 
The theorj in question egregxousl} fails to account for it. 
Ihe appearance of Chnst after recover} from a death-like 
trance viould onl} complete or intensifj their sorrow and 
dejection, not confirm their wav enng faith and send them 
forth bnght examples of sublime courage and heroic en- 
durance, 

Tnc theoi} m question not merel} fails to account for the 
great change in the mmds and hearts of the disciples con- 
sequent on the resurrection of our Lord, but it fails as 
cgregiousl} to account for the great work of regeneration 
vhich has flowed from it A pale, sickl) person raised b} 
a process of natural recover}* from a death-hfce trance, 
breathing life into the di} bones of His disciples, and 
through them into the whole world — is not this a greater 
miracle thm tlie resurrection itself’ Again, this theoiy 
presents our Lord in a questionable light — ^represents Him, 
in short, as tlic utteicr of false prophecies and the encourager 
of false beliefs 

M c non come to the most ingeniously constructed and 
fmcifull} elaborated thcoi>- of the da} -that revived and 
adorned, but not onginated, b> Strauss In a former 
lectuK^ while discoursing on the mythical explanation of 
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Christian miracles, we had occasion to gi\e you an insight 
into the broad features of this showy but w orthless theory 
It is not, therefore, necessary for us to enlarge upon it, or 
to make it the subject of a detailed delineation or exhaustive 
analysis'_here Suffice it to say that it is based on a number 
of presuppositions, not one of which it has been attempted 
to prove, or it is possible by unassailable historical evidence 
to prove 

^^^aen the Apostles and their companions recovered fiom 
the shock consequent on the crucifixion of their beloved 
Master, they w ere induced to impart a sacrificial character 
to His death, and to think of its glory wuth such intense 
fervour that it was impossible foi them to believe that the 
grave could have a permanent hold on Him While they 
were m this excited frame of mind, their imagination 
wrought up to the highest pitch, and their expectations 
intensified by the current traditions of their age and nation, 
a few' weak-minded and morbidly susceptible women' 
hastened to them with reports of the empty tomb, the 
angelic visions, and the posthumous appearances of Chnst 
Visions were now the order of the day with these loving 
and excited souls, and their subjective impressions ulti 
mately npened into tlie objective story of the resuriection 
of our Lord 

Thus the appearance of Christ after His death and 
burial, the novel ideas associated with them, the glorious 
change wrought in the inner consciousness of the disciples, 
the unprecedented success which crowned their preaching, 
the glorious progiess of Chnstiamty, the establishment and 
ascendency of the Church, and the moral regeneration of 
the world, are all, of course, most naturally explained 

Schenkel maintains this theory in a modified form, and 
brings forward an expression of Paul’s — “To leveal His 
Son m me” — as an indubitable proof of the subjectivitj of 
Chnst’s appeal ance to him, as well as of that of all the 
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posUmmous appearances of the Lord recorded in the 
historical books of the New Testament, and frequently 
referred to in the others — one such expression being, we 
suppose, enough to counterbalance all the positn e declara- 
tions of the Apostle himself scattered up and don n in his 
epistles, and detailed accounts given by him in Ins reported 
speeches in the Acts, and in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians 

And the ^oluptuous Renan coolh ascribes the develop- 
ment of vhat he calls Christian consciousness, and the 
perennial stream of blessing which has flow ed therefrom, to 
the morbid hallucinations of excited n omen, and specially 
to those of the passionatelv moved and loving spint of 
Marj Magdalene 1 

Now we do not w'lsh to sav an)'thing against the inherent 
beauty or symmetrical development of this attractive theory 
It IS not at all a difficult thing to proie that it is a tissue of 
inconsislencj, incongrmt), and contradiction, but its expo- 
sure is not our object, and has not much to do with our 
argument Granting that it is — what it is not — a consistent, 
harmonious, and beautifully elaborated theorj , the questions 
to be settled are — Is it well grounded? and, Is it fitted to 
explain the phenomena it is intended to account for ? 

Is the visionary theoi}', reiivcd by Strauss and endorsed 
bySchenkel and RiSnan, well grounded and based on facts? 
No , It IS, on the contrarx, based on a number of gratuitous 
assumptions It, in the first place, takes for granted that 
the disciples had weak minds and diseased bodies, and 
were, in consequence, susceptible of being easily victimised 
by hallucinations and phantasms of their own creation. 

Nervous debility, resulting m emaciation of the body and 
disturbance of the balance of the intellect, must, on psycho- 
logical pnnciples, be presupposed, ere the senes of visions 
which arc said to Iiaie flitted across the excited minds of 
the disciples can be accounted for But w-hat right have 
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\\Q to assume that such weakness, both bodily and mental, 
was their portion A\hen our Lord was crucified and buried ? 
That they were aggrieved and dejected js evident from 
their wntings , but mere sorrow and dejection of spirit, 
however profound and complete, cannot account for the 
abnormal condition of the body and the mind which must 
be presupposed to make the visionary theory reasonable, or 
philosophically accurate, and therefore tenable 

Again, the theory takes for granted that the disciples ivere 
anxiously looking for appearances which are associated with 
the received views of the resurrection of Christ All the 
statements found in then writings, and all the circumstances 
unfolded therein, proi e the contrary — ^prove that they did 
not at all expect the resuixection of tlieir Master They 
had forgotten or failed to appreciate Chnsfs prophecy with 
reference to that event, and they evidently looked upon 
the crucifixion as not merely the complete frustration of 
their Master’s plans, but the equally complete extinction of 
the fond hopes they had built thereon The idea that 
Christ should rise from the grave, and demonstrate thereby 
the validity of His claim to be regarded as the Saviour of 
mankind, did not cross their minds even iii their dreams 
But we must, according to the theory in question, believe, 
m spite of all declarations to the contrary, that the disciples 
were eagerly looking for appearances similar to those by 
which they were ultimately victimised ' 

Again, the theory takes for granted that the disciples were 
not men of sound minds, and could not discnminate between 
visions and objective realities As Jews read in the sacred 
literature of their countr}', they could not but have a 
thorough insight into the nature of the visions with which 
their national prophets and teachers had been favoured, 
and when they relate the visions with which they themselves 
were favoured, they set forth the subjectivity of these esoteric 
phenomena in such a clear light, that the assumption is 
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gratuitous indeed, and ulterh groundless, which supposes 
them incapable of drawing a sharp line of demarcation 
between subjectnc impressions and objertn c facts 
And, lastly, the iheor) takes for granted that the disciples 
w ere cvtremelj credulous The weak-minded and suscep- 
tible women had only to relate their haPucinations, and 
these hardy fishermen and sturd\ medianics were completely 
aactimised ' The} did not belie\e m the reports of the 
women, on the contrar), thej looked upon them as idle 
words Ihej scarcclv' believed Peter, to whom the Afxstcr 
appeared, after having shown Himself to Mar>' Magdalene 
at the sepulchre, and to the c\citcd women on the wi) 

'I he> even disregarded the reports of the two disciples who 
had hastened back v ith the glad tidings from Ilmmaus, for 
when their risen Lord stood m their midst, after these con 
firmator} proofs had been multiplied, they looked upon 
Him as a spectre. \nd one of them obstinately turned a 
deaf ear to all proof, and cspresscd his determination not 
to believ c in the rtsiirrcction of Christ till he had seen m 
His hands the pnnt of the nails, and put his finger into the 
jmnt of the nails, and thrust his hand into His side 
We cannot read the narratives of the resurrection without 
being tempted to take the dtsuples to task, as their Master 
did m the case of the two disciples going to Emmaus, for 
their slowness of heart to believe, if not for then obstinate 
and unrc.asonablc scepticism But the nianipulators of this 
fanciful and absurd theory hav c the goodness to represent 
them as so credulous that an excited woman has onl) to 
relate a vision, not onlj to secure their homage to a number 
of wild stones, but to lead them towards a number of eva- 
dential and corroborative hallucinations 
The manufacturers of this hypothesis do not pause to 
dwell on the series of impossibilities which it bnngs into 
bold relief Was it possible that whole companies of men 
— men of different temperaments, varied constitutions, and 
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diverse habits of thought — should be victimised at different 
times and under diffeient circumstances by a series of 
spectres and phantasms ? A few weak-minded and excited 
women, or a man here and there, might see visions and 
construe tliem into objective realities , but does it stand to 
reason to suppose that entire companies of disciples, men 
and women, were on several occasions deluded in this 
extraordinary manner — ^that a host of five hundred persons 
were at one and the same time so wrought upon by what is 
called a chain of sympathy, that their heated imagination 
conjured up the same hallucinations, and their judgment 
perpetrated the same errors ? 

Then, again, these visions were presented to their minds 
not only when they, being gathered together m particular 
places, bewailed the death of their Master, or brooded over 
the misfortunes they had brouglit upon themselves by 
believing in Him, but when they were variously occupied 
Mourning by the graveside, walking in the streets, travelling 
to a neighbouring village, seated around what may be called 
a family hearth, and fishing m a lake — do what they might 
they could not get nd of these visions But this vision- 
malad}', which prostrated them under all circumstances, 
did not last long After a period of excitement had rolled 
away, after a few paroxysms of hallucination had passed 
away, these persons returned to their senses, and became 
sober-minded, sensible, and practical once more 
Do not our rationalistic friends work miracles in their 
attempt to explain away the miracles recoided in the New 
Testament ? Neither do these gentlemen pause to account 
for the absence on the part of the Jews, to whom these 
hallucinations, these phantasms of a diseased imagmation, 
were reported as stubborn facts, of all attempts to set forth 
their aerial character "VATiy did they not, when these day- 
dreams were seriously and solemnly preached, resort to the 
easiest method of shouing their real character? Why 
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did they not e\liume and jiroduce the body of Christ to 
proie the groundlessness of the fact of His resurrection 
proclaimed by these e\cited disciples To saj , as Strauss 
does, that Christ having been hastily interred, the tomb 
containing His bodj could not be distinguished, is to ignore 
the fact — circumstantially narrated bj the eiangehsts — tint 
He made “His grave with the nch in His death.” 

Hut to proceed, not only is this theoiy based on a 
number of gratuitous assumptions, but it fails miserably to 
explain the phenomena which it is concocted to account 
for It fails, for instance, to account for the origin of the 
idea of the resurrection among the disciples. 

Accordmg to the \ lew s of the champions of rationahsm, 
the prophecy of Christ w ith reference to His resurrection 
had neier been uttered, and the declarations of Scripture 
pointing to tint event are dark and ambiguous Nothing 
m the SI) mgs of Christ, nothing in the whole range of the 
literature of the Jews, could be supposed fitted to generate 
and feed the idea of a dead man nsing out of tlie grav'e 
in a partiall) glorified body among the unsophisticated 
followers of Christ Where or how, then, did they get the 
idea? B) what magical power w ere they enabled to con- 
cell e the idea of bringing on the stage of bistoiy- a man 
cruafied, dead, and buried, bursting the bands of death, 
and coming out of the grave in a body which He makes 
now visible, then invisible, and which is spiritual enough to 
penetrate through barred doors and thick walls ? 

The h)'pothesis, moreover, fails to account for the asto* 
nishing change which was confessedlj wrought m the inner 
consciousness and the external demeanour of the disciples 
These men had, before this event and the effusion of the 
Spirit with which it is connected, been exceedingly timid, 
nay, cowardly m their behaviour. They had deserted their 
Master when arrested—had forsaken Him and fled ! They 
had never dnred to meet, “for the fear of the Jews,” 
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excepting within closed doors and in sequestered places 
They had surrendered themselves unreservedly into the 
amis of despondency 

These men, so cast down, so sad, and so decidedly 
victimised by despair, became, subsequent to the lesur- 
rection and the consequent outpouring of the Spirit of 
God, heroes of the first rank They boldly preaclied the 
resurrection in the presence of those infuriated people by 
ivhom their Master had been crucified They proclaimed 
this glonous fact in the presence not only of the ignorant 
and the unlettered, but of the ivise and the prudent — not 
only of ordinary men, but of rulers and governors They 
did not count their Ines dear unto themselves, but, be- 
lieving that bonds and impnsonnients awaited them every- 
where, they courageously and joyfully preached salvation 
through the death, bunal, and resurrection of the Master 
whom they had basely deserted in the darkest hour of His 
trial And when actually imprisoned, and threatened by 
those in authority wuth severe punishments, they nobly 
expressed their detemiination to obey God rather than 
men, stating that they could not but report the things 
which they had seen with their eyes 

To what is this astonishing change in their inner life and 
outer behaviour to be ascribed ? According to the theoiy 
under review it is to be traced to weak nerves, heated 
imaginations, and fnghtful spectres ' Does not this sup- 
position involve a greater miracle than the resurrection of 
our Lord ? 

Then, again, this hypothesis fails to explain the rapid 
progress of Chnstianity in the first tw o or three centuries 
of the Chnstian era. Some of the most civilised nations 
of antiquity, peoples distinguished by broad intellectual 
culture and pohtical activity of the most admirable tj'pe, 
were led by a number of poor fishermen to believe in the 
resurrection of Christ Wealth w'as opposed to the fact, 
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but It uas overcome ' Authonty was arrayed against it, 
but It had to succumb ’ Science and pliilosopliv scowled 
upon It, blit their dark frowms weie comerted into 
approving smiles’ Persecutions were tlirowni m its way, 
but tliey were paraljsed ' In spite of apiialhng obstacles 
thrown by nations, languages, and tongues, so strange a 
phenomenon as tlie resurrection of Christ was accepted as 
a fact of indisputable authenticity m consequence of the 
preaching of a number of poor, friendless men ’ Admit 
that the resurrection was a fact, and all is natural , deny 
Its authenticiti', and the splendid progress of Christianity 
cannot possibly be explained on what are called pragmatic 
principles — nay, this progress remains a miracle as astound- 
ing as the resurrection itself ' 

Again, the moral regeneration of the world is enshrouded 
m impenetrable mystery if this fanciful theory is accepted 
The champions of rationalism admit that a grand, far-reach- 
ing moral revolution inw hat maybe called the inner and outer 
life of the W'orld has been effected by Christianity The 
world has, in a word, been regenerated bj’- our holy religion 
To what IS Its regeneration to be traced ? To what are 
the suppression of beastly crimes, the elevation of w omen, 
the abolition of pol)ganiy, the sanctification of conjugal 
life, the appreciation of the value of immortal souls, the 
organisation of cliantable societies, the construction of 
homes for tlie destitute and the afHicted, and the im 
measurable good done by the roissionai^'- enterprise — to 
what are these moral triumphs to be traced? The hallu- 
cinations of weak-minded women, spreading themselves 
through the contagion of sympathy oier the minds of men 
equally weak'-minded ’ To a senes of subjective impres- 
sions, converted by ridiculous errors of judgment into 
objective facts! Believe it who will, we cannot help 
exclaiming, Here is a greater miracle than the resurrection 
of our Lord ' 
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No c\cnt of b>gonc timcb stands on a more solid founda- 
tion than this, tlic central event of this world’s hislorj' It 
IS pro^ed b> a vanetj and wealth of e\idencc such as we 
never find arrajed m favour of the most glorious facts of 
ancient — nay, such as we rarely find arrayed in favour of 
the most glorious facts of modern history Not a few of 
the prophetic declarations of the Old Testament bear tcsti- 
mon) to this fact of facts Some of the clearest proiihccics 
uttered by Christ Himself prove its historic certainty as 
well as Its supreme importance The writings of the evan- 
gelists relate it with a circumstantiality and vividness which 
perfectly v indicate the character of contemporar) evidence 
imparted to them llie Epistles of the othei writers of the 
New Testament corroborate their accounts as well b) inci- 
dental references as bv direct allusions and formal recapitu- 
lations The writings of the Fathers, Apostolic and post 
Apostolic, present corroborative proofs with equal clearness 
and profusion The glorious triumph of Chnstianitj in the 
early ages of the Church and its present ascendenej pre- 
suppose'the historic certainty of the great ev ent , and the 
magnificent moral revolution accomplished by Chnstianit) 
becomes an inexplicable enigma if its truth is denied It 
IS, therefore, an unassailable, indisputable fact, and on this 
rock our religious principles and hopes arc based 

The Brahmo proudly points to what he calls the rock of 
intuition as the sure foundation of his faith How far this 
rock IS stable may be seen in the Proteus like shapes intui- 
tion has assumed in the religious and philosophical vagaries 
of the world, as well as in the radical changes which the 
Brahmo creed has undergone during the short period of its 
existence 

But our Rock is not like theirs, unstable as water < It 
has stood, unmoved and immoveable, for upwards of eighteen 
hundred jears , and it is to-day a tower of strength, a palla- 
dium of truth, punt), and holiness In vain has the oppo- 
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siljon of tlic >Norld A\aslccl Us violence upon it In ^a^n 
]ia\c the nealih of tlic rich, the power of those in authont), 
and the influence of a thoughtless aristocracj and a bigoted 
priesthood been directed against it In ^aIn has human 
learning discharged its shafts against it In a am has the 
eagle eje of refined criticism tried to discoaer a weak point 
in It In a am haae aaricties of plausible theories been piled 
up to bring its historic certaint) into disrepute It stands 
unscathed, and bears on its broad Atlantean shoulders the 
moral regeneration of the world and the glorious hopes and 
jo}Ous anticipations of hosts innumerable saa’cd from the 
bondage of sin, clad in holiness, waiting for the adoption, 
to wit, the redemption of their bodies Heaven and earth 
shall pass aw aa, but one jot or tittle of the stubborn facts 
on which our faith is based cannot pass awaj ' 



XVI. 

THE CONVERSION OF PAUL. 


— I — 

Thf greatest ^\ltness by far of tlic miracle of miracles 
which formed the subject of our last discourse, is the 
Apostle Paul, whose clear, unequi\ ocal, and unexceptionable 
testimony has brought the great champions of rationalism 
to their wit’s end The great Apostle of the Gentiles not 
merely expresses his firm faith in the Resurrection of Christ, 
but bnngs himself forward as the last of the eje-witnesses 
of that miraculous fact 

In his recorded speeches he traces his conversion from 
a sworn enemy into a zealous Apostle of Christ, not to 
means ordinarily employed to bring men from darkness to 
light, but to a direct interview w’lth the Great Master Him- 
self, louchsafed to him under extraordinaiy circumstances 
He proves his apostleship, when that is called m question 
and aspersed, by a bold appeal to the fact of his having 
seen Chnst as the other Apostles had done 

He proves the Church doctnne of the resurrection of 
the body by an argument based on our Lord’s appear, 
ances after His death and bunal to several of His disciples, 
singly and collective!)^, to a company of five hundred men, 
and last of all to himself, and in perfect astonishment he 
puts the question, “ Now if Chnst be preached that He rose 
from the dead, how say some among you that there is no 
resurrection of the dead ? ” 

His writings present formal and circumstantial notices of 
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Uic Resurrection of our Lord, nud littrallv abound ^Mth 
references, incidental and direct, thereto He invariably 
rejiresents it as an exhibition of the mighty power of God, 
and never scruples to bring it fon.ard as the very corner- 
stone of the Christian faith He makes it the burden of 
his preaching, tlie grand subject of the letters he addresses 
to rising churches, the strength of his arguments, the centre 
of his activity in this world, and the basis of his hopes m 
reference to that uhich is to come And he unhesitatingly 
represents those so called Christians who jiresumptuously 
deny it or represent it as merely a. moral triumph, not a 
jihjsical revival, as continuing in their sms -He leads a 
life of continual and unutterable suffering in consequence 
of his belief in this fact, and finallj’’ — after encountering 
persecution and penis the very mention of which causes a 
thrill of shudder to pass through our frames — sqals that 
faith uith his blood 

Who Mill in the teeth of these eloquent utterances and 
more eloquent facts dare affirm that the great turning- 
point of his extraordinary career of philanthropic labour 
and suffenng was only a subjective impression, not an 
objective fact? If, however, such an assertion be con- 
sidered worthy of a formal notice and refutation, that 
which brings Paul forward as a witness for the truth of the 
Visionary Theory is too absurd to be supposed fitted to 
indicate a sane mind 

. Yet this last assertion— whicli makes the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles the first propounder of a fanciful, inconsistent, 
and contradictory hypothesis — ^yet this assertion has been 
hazarded by those who call themselves pat c\uihita 
children of reason On what is it based? On a solitary 
verse in the first chapter of Paul's Epistle to the Galatians 
in which bespeaks of God as having been pleased to reical 
His Son tn him 

This solitary verse— which is susceptible of an mterpre- 
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tation in harmony with the recei\ ed theory of the Church — 
IS brought forward as enough to counterbalance the over, 
whelming mass of evidence in the Apostle’s discourses and 
letters, as well as in his life and sufFenngs, in favour of the 
objectivity of the vision to which he traces his wonderful 
conversion ' Do not our rationalistic friends enter upon 
the examination of the Bible with foregone conclusions, 
and only accept such statements as are fitted to prop 
them up ? 

But the conversion of Paul has not merely been brought 
forward as an evidence of the corporeal resurrection of our 
Lord, It has been made the basis of an independent or 
separate argument m favour of our religion Lyttelton in 
his short but valuable treatise on this subject presents his 
argument in all its force, showing m a masterly manner 
that the great change in Paul’s sentiment and life wrought 
m the vicinity of and in Damascus cannot be rationally 
explained except by supposing the truth of Chnstiamty — 
that is, except by looking upon it as a miracle ■wrought by 
Chnst 

His plan IS simple He first gives an account of Paul’s 
conversion almost in his own words, then states the alter- 
natives which the event so related places before us, and 
finally, after shoumg the untenableness of those unfa- 
vourable to the great Apostle, sets forth the leasonableness 
of that which represents the fact as truly miraculous, and 
therefore an independent and irrefragable proof of the truth 
of Christianity 

A considerable portion of his argument may be charac- 
terised as behind the age, and will scarcely bear reproduc- 
tion A considerable portion, if not the largest portion by 
far, of the treatise m question, is occupied with proofs fitted 
to show that Paul was not an impostor In these days, 
however, the fact that Paul was not an impostor or cheat is 
so universally recognised among educated and thoughtful 
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pcojjle, lint 1 fonnal attempt to pro\c it nn} be sti^jiintibed 
as a Mor\. of supererogation 

JJut imongst the lennied, e\cn men are not wanting who, 
while full of the warmest adnnntion of the lofu pnnciples 
and disintemsted life of the great Apostle, arc not reluctant 
to attribute a little of what nn} be called benevolent 
cunning or pious fraud, to him, while there are hundreds 
of persons amongst educated men in this counlr} who, 
being whoHv ignonni of the bodv of literature about the 
subiccl under consideration, ma} be tempted to ac« epl the 
altcrmtiv t mo'^t unfav ourablc to his character 

Tor the benefit esiicciallv of persons whom these lectures 
arc intended to influence for good, it is desinblc, na) even 
necLisarv, to reproduce hvltclton’s argument m all its 
cniircncs'- and force Our phn is therefore tins — we will 
in the first place give Pauls own account of lus conversion, 
and then present the argunu.ni, m of course a bncf manner, 
based on it b) L}ttclton m favour of the truth of our holy 
religion, and finally tike notice of and refute the theories 
advanced b} modern critics to explain it aw a) 

T Paul's account of hi-* own conversion — an account 
given 111 duiaii in two of his speeches recorded in the \cis 
of the Ajiostles and confirmed b\ corroborative notices 
scattered up and down in his 3 :pibtles--mn} be embodied 
in a few v^ords Pud v\is a thoroughgoing, conscientious, 
and c.imcst I’hanscc, and as such considered it is lus dutv 
to put down coercively the rising religion of the crucified 
Xaiarcnc 

llcing a }oimg man of an ardent itniix:i*amcnt, firm jjur* 
I'UiC and indomitable will, and being, moreover, incajiable 
of doing things by halves, he brought all the powcis of lus 
capacious intellect and mighty spirit, is well as his ph}sical 

jiowers of toil and cndur.ince, to the work of destruction 
before lum 

I»c spared himself no labour, he fled from no danger lie 
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shrank from no sufiering He did not e\en recoil from 
the dire consequences of his own cruelty, from the sad 
spectacle of men, women, and children of a quiet de- 
portment and moffensne character, dragged like felons 
from street to street, lashed in thoroughfares, thrust into 
dungeons and butchered on the scaffold, for the crime solely 
of worshipping their God according to the dictates of their 
conscience 

He took chaige of the upper garments of the parly of 
c\ecut]oners by whom the proto martyr of the Christian 
Church Stephen, was stoned to death He initiated a system 
of rigid search and fearful persecution in Jerusalem, going 
from house to house, arresting and committing to prison 
men and women found guilty of professing the new faith 
Not content wath putting forth efforts to put down Chris- 
tianity in Judrei, he went to the High Pnest, and “ desired 
of him letters to Damascus, to the synagogues, that if he 
found an) of this way, whether they were men or women, 
he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem ” 

Armed with such letters, and “breathing out threatening 
and slaughter against the disciples of tlie Lord,” he marched 
forward, escorted by men who shared, it may be supposed, 
in his feelings of antipatli), as well as in his prodigious 
labours 

As he approached the city, from which he expected to 
root out the growing evil of what seemed an anti-Levitical 
faith, he saw' at nud-day “ a hght from hea% en, above the 
bnghtness of the sun, shining round about him and them 
which journeyed with him ” He fell cowering on the earth, 
and heard a a oice si) ing, “ Saul, Saul, w hy persecutest thou 
ISIe?” He tremblingly inquired, “Who art thou. Lord? ' 
The voice replied, “I am Jesus w-liom thou persecutest 
It IS hard for thee to kick against the pneks ” “ What wait 
Thou have me to do ? ”.he inquired “ Anse, and go into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do," was the 
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rcpl). The pioud Phanscc and the ruthless perseciUoi, thus 
directed, goes to Damascus a new man, his eyes blinded by 
the dazrhng light, his heart humbled, and the bent of Ins 
indomitable siill changed. 

In Damascus he continues three days without food and 
drink, weeping over his past sms, and praying m a spirit the 
antipodes of that in which he had said his Pharisaic prajers 
A man named Ananias, directed by the Lord, comes to 
him, touches his ejes, causes something like scales to fall 
from them, and baptizes him He cats some food, and as 
soon as he feels refreshed and strengthened he goes forth to 
preach in the public streets of Damascus the religion ho 
iiad come to destroy 

An attempt is made to tike away his life, and he escapes 
by being let down from a window in a basket at night when 
the cit)' gates are closed, and the thick walls cut him off 
from the ordinary means of egress He goes into Arabia, 
and there — probably m a sequestered place— he is favoured 
witli \isions and revelations, as well as perhaps with pror 
longed intcn’iews With the Great Master, and thereby pre 
pared for the hazardous cnterjinse before him. 

Thus equipped, he goes forth as a missionar) — travels fap 
and wide, preaching his adopted faith, planting churches, 
raising up congregations, manifesting his zeal m herculean 
labours, brai mg hardships of an appalling character, and 
jiassing through persecutions and penis such as wc cannot 
read of without astonishment 

Here IS the list of his unutterable suffeiings — " Of the 
Jews five times rccencd I forty stnpes saie one Thnce 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day I have been m the deep, m 
joumeymgs often, in perils of waters, in penis of robbers, 
in perils by mine own countrymen, m penis by the heathen, 
m penis m the citj, m penis m the wilderness, m penis in 
the sea, in penis among false brethren, in weariness and 

BB 
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pamfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness ” 

Having encountered all these hardships and persecutions, 
and having hraved the varieties of distresses proceeding 
from what he calls die ** care of the churches,” he seals his 
faith in Chnst and his testimony to the truth of Christianity 
with his blood ! 

The alternatives presented by the eloquent facts are 
these either Paul was an impostor, or he was an enthusiast, 
or he was in truth converted by the power of Christ, as 
described by him in detail, and referred to by him in in- 
numerable direct and incidental notices The alternatives 
range between some defect in Paul’s mind and character 
and the truth of Chnstianity Let us weigh them, one by 
one, in the balance of calm and dispassionate reasoning, 
and see which of them appears worthy of acceptance, and 
which worthy of rejection or summary dismissal from the 
sphere of our convictions 

Was Paul an impostor, or one who deliberately fabneated 
a false story — the story, namely, of his conversion — and 
palmed it off as true ? The answer of Ins life is, No • 
Just as the life of our Lord makes the supposition of 
imposture on His part, or the supposition which attnbutes 
imposture to Him, too absurd and homble to be entertained 
for a moment, such a hypothesis in the case of the greatest 
of His Apostles is at first sight too grossly ludicrous to be 
taken into our serious consideration 

The life of Chnst precludes the possibility of our ascnbing 
fraud, duphcify, or knavery to Him The life of Paul, in a 
manner similar in kind though not in degree, precludes the 
possibility of our ascribing fraud, duphcity, or knavery to 
him Such an earnest life, a life wholly consecrated to the 
service of God and spent for the good of mankind, such a 
pious, philanthropic, glonous life, receiving its inspiration 
from nothing higher than a concealed purpose to deceive } 
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Such an e\alted character, a character m which the 
■virtues rarely found in combination are blended into a 
harmonious "whole, and the defects are thrown mto the 
shade by the perfections, — a character so bright and glorious 
moulded and fashioned m the school of dissimulation and 
fraud f 

Such a senes of holy resolves, noble purposes, earnest 
labours, heroic suifenngs, and grand adiievements, with 
nothing better than a fabneated story, or a dogmatic mven- 
tion, as its motive pnnciple ' The ideas are too homble to 
be entertamed for a moment We might as well ascribe 
the regular, solemn, and m)*stical rev oluhons of the heavenl} 
bodies to the power I exhibit when I wave my hand before 
50U • The puny pow'er of my will cannot account for the 
vanned but regular movement of which the heavens above 
our heads are the glonous scene , no more can the puny 
influence of fraud explain the glonous excellenaes of Paul’s 
character, the glonous sacrifices of Paul's life, and the 
glonous successes of Paul’s career 

It is not necessary for us to resort to the cogent argu- 
ments brought forward by L> ttelton to prove the transparent 
sincenty of the great Apostle of the Genbles, his perfect 
freedom from the slightest touch of imposture and knavei}' 
And this the champions of the negative cnticism of the age 
are perfectly willmg to admit They naturally and mstinc- 
tively shnnk from the responsibility of holding up a pnnee 
of men, such as Paul was, as an example of danng impos- 
ture and successful cunnmg They recoil from the villainy 
of lookmg upon and representing Paul as an impostor 
- We read the hfe of Paul as depicted in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and made manifest in incidental notices m his 
own writings, and the mevitable result is that our instincts 
are marshalled against the altemativ e which ascribes fraud 
or imposture to him 

It IS not necessat)-, as we have already said,*to reproduce 
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tlie irrefragable proofs adduced byLjtlclton to prote Paul's 
transparent sincerity, or his freedo’n from the slightest touch 
of dissimulation or fraud But as there are relics of a b)- 
gone age amongst our educated countr}’mcn, men uho, in 
their hostility to the religion of Christ, exhibit a spirit 
ludicrously out of date, the old battle may be fought once 
more Paul could not possibly have an> rational moti\ es 
to subserve m the course of daring imposture to uhich he, 
in the opinion of the persons uho adopt the altematiie 
most unfavourable to his character, betook himself 

Let us particularise the motives uhich make men im- 
postors, or to which well-known cases of religious imposture 
may and should be tmeed Love of wealth is one of these 
unworthy moti\es But this motiie could not possiblj 
have actuated Paul. Atance or cupiditj could not possibly 
have entered into or formed a prominent clement of a 
character so lofty and disinterested as his If that had 
been a motive power or propelling force in his case, he 
would have acted in a manner the verj antipodes of that m 
which he actually did act He would haie continued m a 
state of union with the party possessed of boundless wealth, 
the millionaires of his nation, the chief priests and rulers of 
the Jews He would have continued where his aiaricc 
could be gratified, where money could be obtained in rich 
abundance, and he could raise lumself without much diffi- 
culty to the position of a w ealthy, opulent man 

He would certainly have never dreamt of joining a com- 
munity whose poverty was only equalled by the unnersal 
contempt m which they were held, who were pcrfectlj 
penniless, and wdio could not secure even the necessaries 
of life without evolving a sort of communism amongst them 
Love of wealth, therefore, cannot account for the altered 
career which m the case of the great Apostle began in his 
alleged conversion 

Was love of power, a soaring, consuming ambition, his 
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actuatiDg pnnciple, his motive power? No, that was no 
element of his e-^ted character If love of power had 
been the dommant pnnciple of his soul he would ha^e 
pursued a course the \ery reverse of that which he actually 
did follow He would haie contmued m umon with the 
party possessed of most boundless power, the great states- 
men and governors of his nation, the members of the 
Sanhednm, who within certain hmits exercised a sort of 
soiereign power, he would hare contmued where his ambi- 
tion might be gratified, where power might be obtained, 
and he might raise himself to the position of a high officer 
of State 

He would certainly hare never dreamt of joining a com- 
munity as completel}’’ destitute of power as they were of 
wealth , he would not certainly have left the highest func- 
tionanes of his nation and joined a company of fishermen 
and peasants to inrest himself with authonly and power 
Lore of pow’er, therefore, could not have been his con- 
straining pnnciple m the changed life he led 

IVas the lust of reputation his guidmg pnnciple ? No 
If that had been the rulmg trait of his character, the predo- 
minant passion of his hear^ he would never hare acted 
as he did "WTiat reputation could he possibly acquire by 
joining a communitj' universally despised, a body of men 
of low ongin and mean occupation, who had, moreorer, 
rendered themsehes doublj contemptible by casting in 
their lot wnth the cruafied Nazarene? The fact that he 
forsook the representatives and dispensers of wealth, power, 
and fame, and joined the children of porerty, indigence, 
obscurity, and unn'ersal contempt, shows that he could not 
possiblyhare been guided in his choice of the hardships 
and dangers of his apostolic career by these and such-hke 
motires 

This IS further prored by the fact that he cheerfully 
eschewed these 'adratftages when they were, 'not in their 
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more desirable but in their liumbler types, within his reach 
When lie had succeeded in establishing churches in all the 
large cities of the Roman world he might have made himself 
to some extent wealthy, if he had eagerly availed himself of 
the money or valuable things which they would have gladly 
given him 

But, far from endeavouring to make himself rich by 
adroitly securing money out of the numerous churches 
which he planted and built up, he did not even accept 
what was due to him — did not even derive his support 
from them He gave up a right exercised by his brother 
Apostles, the right of being maintained by the people over 
whose spiritual interests he w'atched with more than paternal 
solicitude 

He also had splendid opportunities of attaining to pow'cr 
and authority of an excessive and exorbitant character, but, 
far from availing himself of these opportunities, he indig- 
nantly repelled them When some people tried to make 
his venerated name the battle-cry of a party, he indignantly 
exclaimed, “ Was Paul crucified for you ? or w^cre ye bap- 
tized m the name of Paul?” Though a man of learning, 
and socially and intellectually supenor to all his brother 
Apostles, who were not educated men in the generally 
accepted sense of the term, he never tned to place himself 
above them, or claimed an authority superior to what they 
might justly represent themselves entitled to 

We may observe in passing that the fact that the 
Aposfles, though scattered all over the wmrld, and engaged 
in planting churches and forming the nuclei of Christian 
communities in different places without anybody to look 
after them or supervise their wwk, never availed themselves 
of the means of personal aggrandisement placed wnthm 
their reach by their position, but uniformly sought to 
glonfy their great Master, representing themselves as His 
servants, and attributing iheir unparalleled successes to His 
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grace, js one of the strongest proofs that can be given of 
their sincerity 

But It may be said that, though Paul had no schemes of 
self-aggrandisement to cany out in the extraordinary course 
he adopted, he noight have been actuated by the baser 
motive of gratif)mg his vicious passions and appetites 
Are ue then to trace his alleged conversion to a concealed 
desu-e on his part to give loose to the grosser elements of 
Ins nature, his vicious propensities and appetites ? 

We dare not The life he led, \Mth its marked purity 
and hohness, its elevation and grandeur, is a standing pro- 
test against assumpbons so grossly libellous The character 
he displayed, the ivork he accomplished, the doctrines he 
taught, the morality he held up and exemphfied, his 
thoughts, words, and deeds, all concur in proving him to 
have been a man incapable of surrendering himself to the 
baser instincts of his nature .Far from seeking to gratify 
improper lusts and illicit desires, he voluntarily debarred 
himself from many of the allowable pleasures of life By 
an act of self denial unusual even among the Apostles, he 
doomed himself to celibacy, and abstained, as \\e have 
already said, from exercising lus nght to be supported by 
the churches he planted and edified 
It may, moreover, be said that Paul had recourse, as 
many of the sages and legislators of antiqmty had had 
before him, to some pious frauds for the purpose of propa- 
gating a faith which he believed to be beneficent m a pro- 
minent degree to the world The story of his conversion 
was not what is called a dogmatic fabncation, but an in- 
vention consciously resorted to by the great Apostle, to 
secure popular acceptance for a faith eminently calculated, 
m his opinion, to promote the pubhc weal or welfare 
But barring the fact that Paul did not initiate or onginate 
any change either m religion or in legislation, the question 
confironts us. How did Paul know that the religion, to 
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spread A\hicli he was willing to resort to execrable tricks, 
was calculated to promote public good? The effects of 
this rehgion around him spoke a different language, or 
tended to lead to a different conclusion Instead of bnng- 
mg an its train secular mfluence, wealth, honour, fame, and 
comfort. It led its followers to poverty, dishonour, reproaches, 
bonds, impnsonments, and die most repulsive forms of 
violent death 

Lyttelton justly observes that those w’ho adhered to this 
rehgion without believmg in it were mad, and that those 
who propagated it \nth all the distresses of which it was 
the fruitful cause were more than mad 1 

But suppose that Paul did, in spite of all deterrent cir- 
cumstances, resort to a wicked fraud to propagate the faith 
he had worked hard to destroy, could he have succeeded ? 
He could not possibly hai e succeeded except by actmg m 
concert with the Apostles and disciples, w'ho were, properly 
speakmg, the hving depositones of all rehable knowledge 
concemmg the life and career of our Lord It is to be 
observed that at the early date when Paul jomed the 
party of the first preachers of Chnstiamty, there were 
no books extant from which information regarding the 
doctnnes and facts of Chnstiamty could be obtained^. 
With a view to obtain such informabon, Paul could 
have no allemative but to resort to the Apostles and their 
coadjutors 

But supposmg that they were all impostors— an unworthy 
supposition, never entertained even for a moment in these 
days — ^would they have favoured him with their confidence ? 
Would they have disclosed to him secrets which, mimical 
as he w'as to then cause, he might utilise m brmgmg swift 
destruction upon them and the faith they were engaged m,. 
propagatmg ? Would they have gi\ en him an insight mto 
what might be called the sinuosities of that plan, which he 
might with the greatest ease frustrate by simply unfoldmg 
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and holding up to public hatred the frauds connected 
%\atli U? 

E\en if Paul was desirous, niadl}’’ desirous to aid the 
Apostles m the execution of their fraudulent plans, he could 
not possibly, cucumstanced as he was, ha\e gamed their 
confidence, and acted in confederation ivith them And 
without forming an alhance witli them, or without actmg in 
concert inth them, he could not possibly have earned out 
his nefanous purposes But suppose that by some magical 
ar^ some unaccountable and inexplicable mancemTe, he did 
succeed in ingratiating himself with the first preachers of 
Chnstiaiuty so far as to draw* them to an indiscreet dis- 
closure of their fmuduletot and tortuous polic}*, what ground 
had he for believing that his danng imposture would be 
crowned with success ? 

A sensible impostor, such as according to the hj^pothesis 
Paul vras, never stakes his honour on a plan which is too 
Quixotic or visionat) to be practicable, or which is sure to 
end m miserable discomfiture Sensible and sagacious as 
Paul was, he could not but see that lus great plan of 
bnnging the Gentile world over to the faith, which was 
bemg ^rcad by imposture and fraud, was not merely of a 
romantic, visionarj description, but of a nature sure to end 
in frustration and defeat 

In his adopted sphere of labour he was destmed to have 
nothmg in his favour, and everj-thing to oppose and 
neutralise him He could not expect to find in those great 
cities of the Gentile world which were to be the theatres 
of hvs marvdlous activit), a single person of influence to 
help him, a smgle propitious circumstance or a smgle happj 
turn of the wheel of fortune to favour his cause, or to con- 
tnbute its quota towards the accomplishment of his great 
- object ® 

And he had reason to expect to see all things m these 
centres of his nnssiouarj career marshalled against him — 
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^^ealth, influence, power, authont)', learning, and ingenuity 
He had every reason to expect opposition from the autho- 
nties or rulers, who, though infected wuth prevaihng sceptic- 
ism, were interested in Tnaintaming the existing order of 
things in matters of faith , from the priesthood the memhers 
of which could scarcely live without decrying and putting 
dovra coercively even the shadow of an innovation in 
religion, from the representatives of learning and philosophy 
who, though the recognised champions of free thought, 
believed that the masses could not be properly guided and 
controlled except through the media of current systems of 
belief, and from the people in general whose passions and 
boisterous feelings were stimulated as soon as they saw 
anything done or heard anything said to the prejudice of 
institutions amid ivliich they had been brought up 

All classes of the population of the cities he was to visit 
were to be arrayed against him, and not a single circumstance 
fitted to help forward his project could he foresee on the 
supposition that he was an impostor and a knave Under 
such circumstances he could not launch out in this im- 
practicable and hazardous enterpnse without being abso- 
lutely mad 

Grant that he had truth with its inherent beauty and 
persuasive power on his side, grant that he had the Spirit 
of God to cheer him on and the pow er of God to help him, 
and the alacnty and enthusiasm with which he commenced 
and earned on Ins work are exphcable enough But admit 
that he was consciously propping up and spreading a he in 
the teeth of these overwhelming difficulties, and w-e cannot 
account for his career without attnbutmg to him such mad- 
ness as we are sure he could not be properly or justly 
charged ivith 

But could not Paul pretend to miraculous powers, and 
thereby overcome the appalling obstacles m the way of 
the execution of his deep-laid plan? Could he not dazzle 
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the populace into a new faith by the splendour of false 
miracles and lying wonders? Yes — ^lie could have done 
this if he had been in league or confederation wth current 
phases of faith and men of authority and influence If his 
pretended miracles had been UTOught in favour of the types 
of faith prevailing around him, he might certainly have 
found people prepossessed in Ins favour and ready to give 
easy credence to tliem 

Again, if his pretensions had been favoured by influ- 
ential parties, the rulers or the pnests, he might have easily 
imposed upon the credulity of common people But these 
favourable conditions did not exist in his case, inasmuch as 
he lias engaged in propagating a new and hostile faith, and 
lias m consequence opposed by all classes of people, both 
influential and non-influeiitial 

He had the same difficulty in the Gentile world which 
Christ and His apostles had in Jerny or the land of Pales- 
tine, the hostility of all classes of people leading to a pleni- 
tude of vigilance and watchfulness on their part And his 
miracles, if not genuine, v^ould have, instead of sustaining 
his reputation and furtlienng his work, irretriev'ably damaged 
and ruined both 

On the whole, therefore, we may fairly conclude that Paul 
vv as an impostor, aman engaged in propagatmg a falsehood 
of which he uas thoroughly or even partially conscious As 
an impostor he could not possibly have succeeded, and the 
bnlliant success uliich attended his labours wherever he 
went IS an irrefragable argument m favour of his sincerity, 
if not in favour of the validity of his claim as an accredited 
messenger of Chnst miraculously converted, and conse- 
quently of the truth of Christianity 

And the conclusion is further confirmed by the argument 
which v\e adduced m conjunction mth others to prove that 
Christ could not possibly have been an impostor Paul did 
not fall in with or tnickle to current traditions — a course 
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invariably adopted by sensible pretenders, who are aware 
that in proportion as they oppose prevalent sentiments and 
feelings they dimmish their chance of bnngmg their fraudu- 
lent designs to a successful issue 

Was Paul then an enthusiast or a person predisposed to 
be duped or gulled by tncks skilfully manipulated, or by 
some natural, though extraordinary and unaccountable ap- 
pearance Lyttelton shows the untenable character of this 
supposition by enumerating the varied ingredients of enthu- 
siasm or fanaticism, and shoivmg that they did not exist 
in or disfigure the character of the great Apostle These 
are heat of temper, melancholy, ignorance, creduhty, and 
vanity or immoderate self-esteem 

But these elements of character cannot with justice be 
attnbuted to Paul, who had a cultured and balanced intellect, 
and well-regulated feelmgs He was certainly a man of an 
ardent temperament and buoyant feelmgs, but he never 
allowed these to get the better of his judgment or to control 
Ins reason and common sense. 

With firmness and inflexibility of purpose, such as ne 
cannot contemplate mthout the wannest feelmgs of admira- 
tion, he combmed a conciliatory and yielding disposition 
that bespoke refinement of education and admirable self- 
control Firm as a rock in the high matters of rehgion, he - 
was, m matters indifferent, all things to all men , and when 
brought before the ruling authorities of his native and other 
lands he invariably shoned an amount of courtesy such as 
is never exhibited by the misguided devotees of rant and 
fanaticism 

His nature was marvellously free from melancholy 
Though never backward in bewailmg the sms of his youth, 
thcivoik ofdestraction he had ignorantly accomplished in 
the Church of God, he never abandoned himself to morose- 
ness and melancholy, to gloomy thoughts and dark fore- 
bodings He did not betake himself, as men of a melancholy 
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disposition generally do, to mortifications and penances j 
nor did he court persecution or CNince an immoderate 
partialitj' for the glor)' of raart}rdoni 

The prudence and sagaat> unth which he at times avoided 
persecution cannot be sufficiently praised Witness his 
conduct at Athens There was a law m that boasted city 
threatening to inflict capital punishment on any person 
found guilt} of propagating a new faith , and Paul, without 
the slightest compromise of pnnciple, evaded the threatened 
punishment, when standing before the court of Areopagus 
charged with being a setter forth of strange gods, by availing 
himself of the altar to flu unhmon God he had noticed 

As to Ignorance, it cannot be charged upon a man of 
supenor education, well read not merely in the literature of 
his nation, but in that of Greece and Rome, the chosen 
homes of culture in his age Scepticism, rather than credu- 
lity, seems to hai e been an element of his character Look 
at the amount of evidence which he resisted, and m-the 
teeth of which he earned out his schemes of murderous 
persecution 

The stupendous nuracles of Chnst of which he could not 
but have -heard, and of the truth of which he could easily 
convince himself, the scarcely less stupendous miracles 
wTOiight by the Apostles before, in one sense, his own e} es, 
the sublime composure and fortitude of Stephen when he 
xwas stoned to death, the heavenly radiance of the proto- 
martyr’s countenance when he prayed for his enemies , the 
heroic endurance and glorious faith of the parties whom he 
dragged into impnsonment or caused to be lashed and 
tortured — ^aU these eloquent and extraordinary facts had 
been literally lost upon him, or rather had produced in him 
an effect the very antipodes of what they are fitted to 
generate in the human mmd 

To represent a man who resisted and acted in contra- 
vention of so irrefragable a senes of proofs as a child of 
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credulity, a man likely to be duped by a meteoric appear- 
ance or a flimsy tnck, is simply absurd Nor can the charge 
of vanity be with any degree of justice preferred against him 
What had been emphatically said of the greatest man of the 
old dispensation may ivith equal emphasis be said of the 
greatest man of the new 

Paul, hke Moses, was the meekest, humblest, and the 
most modest of men Though crowned with the halo of a 
piety and consecration to which the histoxy of the Church 
affords no parallel, he calls himself the chief of sinners , and 
though in labours and in suffenngs more abundant than his 
colleagues, he represents himself as less than the least of the 
Apostles The manner in which he relates the heavenly 
vision with which he was favoured — a vision grander perhaps 
than any by which human eyes have been refreshed — brings 
his characteristic modesty into bold relief He relates this 
glorious vision because compelled by his adversaries to do 
so — ^relates it m the third person with many^an apology, and 
in the shortest and simplest manner conceivable , and he 
winds up his bnef account by giving prominence to his 
own weakness in a supplementary statement, the avowed 
object of which is to prevent his reader from thinking of 
hun above that which they saw him to be, or heard of him 

It IS not thus that rehgious fanatics speak when they 
relate m a grandiloquent style and with all possible exagge- 
ration the pseudo visions and revelations which they repre- 
sent themselves as having been favoured with 1 It is not 
thus that religious fanatics speak of what is fitted to raise 
them in the estimation of their misguided followers • 

But granting that Paul had, and that in rich abundance, 
these elements of an ill-balanced and ill-regulated character, 
the great problem of his sudden and thorough conversion 
remains an impenetrable mystery Supposing that Paul 
was a fanatic, and that of the wildest order, his fanaticism 
would hayej accordmg \Q known laws of development. 
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taken a turn the re^ erse of what it actually did take He 
would have seen visions and dreamed of revelations such 
as would have confirmed and strengthened his antipathy 
' to the Church of Christ, not such as would have thrown 
Ills feelings into an entirely new channel 
WTiile going to Damascus, with the avowed object ot 
rooting out the new faith from that city, his mind w'as full 
of murderous thoughts, and Ins heart full of fell purposes , 
and if he were a fanatic he w'ould have seen, not Chnst 
putting a stop, by an external and internal miracle, to his 
mad career, but Moses, or some one of the grand old 
prophets of the old dispensation, cheering him on with 
smiles of approbation, and blowing the fire already kindled 
in his bosom into an unquenchable flame 
He would have seen the predominant thoughts of his 
mind, not ideas to which he was most decidedly opposed, 
worked up by tlie magic of a heated imagination into 
visions and revelations , he would have seen, in phantoms 
of his own creation, abundant reason to persist m his 
resolute fight against Chnstiamty, not certainly a reason 
in a supematual appearance of Him whom he looked upon 
as a blasphemer, to change liis thoroughgoing hostility into 
the w armest friendship and the most single-eyed devotion 
The hyjiothesis of fanaticism on the part of Paul does 
not extneate tlie great problem of his life from the difliculty 
in which it IS, on the natural explanation tlieoiy, enveloped 
The question also rises, How could Paul’s fanaticism, sup- 
posing the mimcle leading to Ins conversion w'as the fruit of 
his overheated imagination, victimise his attendants, who 
fell dow'n on the ground as he did, and who heard the sound 
of a noise w-ithout catching the w'ords spoken ? 

And finally. How could his fanaticism overleap the w'alls 
and turrets of Damascus, obtain an easy nctory over and 
make captive poor Ananias, by whom Paul was baptized ? 
To get rid of a miracle circumstantially narrated and con- 
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finned by unevcepnonablc testimony recourse is had to a 
numbei of enigmas, each of nhich is more inexplicable 
on the natural explanation theorv Ilian a miracle can 
possiblj be' 

It is proper to take notice here of the theories resoited to 
by the champions of negative criticism to account for the 
sudden and unexpected conversion of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles That he was not an impostor they admit with 
a imamniity and an alacrity such'as renders the formal pre- 
sentation oftlie proofs piled up under this head by L}ttelton 
perfectly superfluous The), moreover, admit that the 
elements of fanaticism enumerated by that excellent writer 
did not enter into his character But )et they do not hesi- 
tate to trace his conversion to a subjective rather than to 
an objectiv'e appearance of Christ As Pantheists they take 
for granted the impossibility of the supernatural, and they 
can have no allernatne but to resort, in explication of the 
apparently miraculous change m life of the Apostle, to what 
they arc pleased to call, m their pompous stjle, the law of 
immanent dev elopment 

The vision narrated by Paul could not but have been 
subjective, and it is easily accounted for in two different 
ways by Baur and his school, and by Strauss and his 
followers Baur opines that he had doubts in Ins mind as 
to the propriety of the course he xvas pursuing, and was, in 
short, thinking of Christ, when he dreamed of a light at 
mid-day above the bnghlncss of tlie sun, and of a phantom 
expostulating with him in tones of authonty as well as con- 
descension Paul had gone to one extreme, and his sudden 
transition to the other might have been antecedently e' - 
pected His interpretation of the law might be incorrect, 
current notions of the spmt of Messianic prophecy might be 
groundless, prevalent traditions might have received their 
colour and complexion from false hopes and mismided 
susceptibilities, there might be in the idea of a crucified 
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Saviour a deep meaning of which he was ignorant, and 
Jesus of Nazareth might after all be the personage fore- 
shadowed m the institutions and observances to which he 
was so warmly attached 

Such w'as tlie tenour of his thoughts when he was ap 
preaching the cit)', from which he had been authonsed at 
his own request to bring professors of the new faith bound 
unto Jerusalem What wonder tliat ^his doubts and mis- 
giMUgs effloresced into the vision which he mistook for an 
objective appearance of our Lord 

Strauss presents a \ersion similar m some respects to 
Baur’s, but divergent in otliers He agrees with his great 
“master” in ascribmg the sudden conversion of tlie great 
Apostle to a vision of a subjective character proceeding 
solely and wholly from subjectme conditions, but he mam- 
tams that the tenour of his thoughts was somewhat different 
from that assumed by Baur 

Paul was not thinking of the possible fulfilment of legal 
observances and prophetic utterances in a crucified Nazarene, 
but he was thinking of “ the disputations " he had had with 
the Christians he had been persecuting, and contrasting the 
peace and “joy they had shown amid trjing circumstances 
with the disquietude and turmoil he was evperiencing 
within him 

Above all, he was thinking of the sublime faith evinced 
b} Stephen when stoned to death by the company of exe- 
cutioners, of whose clothes he had taken charge Such 
heroic endurance, such calm trust, so much greatness of 
mind and spmt, could not be associated w'lth an execrable 
heresy, which deserved to be washed away with the 
blood of Its upholders Perhaps he w'as mistaken and 
as he revolved these doubts in his mind, a glorious but 
subjective vision was conjured up, and became the grand 
turning-point of his life Where was the necessity of our 
supposing a miraculous interference with the laws of nature 
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for the purpose of accounting for a phenomenon so easily 
evplained 1 

Now we cannot sufficiently admire the ingenuity with 
which these beautiful theoneS have been elaborated^ nor 
have we found any fault with tliem excepting this tnflmg 
one — ^viz, that they are based upon dreams rather than 
facts Both these so-called natural explanations proceed 
upon the supposition that Paul while rushing tow'ards 
Damascus had some misgivings as to the propriety of the 
course he was pursuing, and that he had such thoughts in 
his mmd as could not but develop into the vision whidi 
his overheated imagination construed into an objective fact 

The suppositions and the explanations stand or fall 
together If the suppositions are well-grounded or correct, 
the explanations are unassailable , but if the foundation is 
weak and crazy the superstructure cannot possibly be firm 
and durable If it can be satisfactorily proved that Paul 
had m his mind misgivings as to the propnety of his conduct, 
and favourable thoughts about Chnstiamty, the vision he 
relates might have been one of a subjective character, and 
the explanations fitted to prove its subjectivity might be 
accepted 

AjoauJn-K^eptoductive, and its germs must exist in the 
,.,*(i(ind before its development is realised, and if it can be 
proved that the vision to which Paul traced his conversion 
existed m a germinal type m his mind wffien he was 
approaching Damascus, the natural explanations offered 
by Baur and Strauss and their numerous coadjutors and 
followers may be accepted as satisfactory 

But what nght have we to assume that this glorious 
vision existed m an embryonic form m the Apostle’s mind 
as he was rushing on in his headlong career of opposition 
to Christianity ? "What nght have we to assume that Paul 
had misgivmgs m his mmd as to the propnety of his course 
conjoined with thoughts favourable to the crucified Naza- 
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rene ? Paul is silent on this matter, and the New Testament 
writers as a body are silent 

These misgivings and favourable thoughts have been 
evolved from the histone consciousness of these eminent 
critics, rather than from anything said by the Apostle 
himself, or his colleagues and brother penmen Nay, Paul 
not merely says nothing with reference to the doubts and 
compunctions attributed to him, but he says what makes it 
positively unjust to asenbe such phases of thought or states 
of consciousness to him He gives us an insight into his 
feelings at the time ivhen he was persecuting the Church, 
and what we see is a strong conviction that he was doing 
God’s will in trying to root out the new faith So the 
psychological conditions of the vision which gave a new 
turn to the man'ellous energj' of Paul are assumed rather 
than proved , or, in plainer words, the hypothesis on which 
the beautiful explanations brought forward by the champions 
of ncgatiie cnticism stand is a dream ' 

These gentlemen have, moreover, taken for granted that 
Paul was a man of nervous temperament, and so, not 
merely psychologically but constitutionally predisposed to 
■visions like the one by which he was victimised IVliat 
ground have we -for supposmg that Paul had a diseased 
body as well aS a morbidly excitable mind ? What ground • 
Does not Paul himself speak of a thorn in his flesh? 
MTiat can it possibly be, excepting “ epileptic fits,” nervous 
debility, neuralgia, and all those bodily diseases put togetlier 
which lead men to mistake dreams for reahties and visions 
for objective facts? 

Unfortunately for these theorists, Paul’s wonderful career 
shows that he was a man of a sound mind and a robust, 
healthy constitution, a constitution which years of pro- 
digious toil and unutterable suffering could not undrmmee 
In this case both the physical and the mental condition or 
basis of the visionary theory is wanting. 
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But another fact has been brought forward in support of 
die ingenious explanations under review Does not Paul 
circumstantially relate a glorious nsion which overpowered 
him when he was “caught up to the third lieaven, and 
heard unspeakable words which it is not Jawful for a man 
to utter”? And does not this fact show tliat he was predis- 
posed to 1 isions, and that therefore that to which he traces 
Ills comersion could not have been anything more than a 
subiecth e vision ? 

Supposing that this was a vision in the ordinar}' sense of 
the term, and that there was no objectiie reaht)' cor- 
responding to It, how can it be made the basis of the 
supposition that he w as predisposed to nsions ^ Because 
a man relates a xnsion which he saw fourteen }ears ago, and 
which has endently not been repeated during this long 
mten-al, are we to conclude that he has an excitable 
temperament, a heated imagination, and a morbid mind 
easily victimised by hallucinations of the e} e and tlie ear ? 
Is this not building a huge superstructure on a slender 
basis, a p)Tamid upon a point? 

Besides, Paul himself draws a sharp hue of demarcation 
between this nsion, which no one saw but himself, and the 
miracle connected with his conversion, which was witnessed 
by all his companions, and which w-as follow ed by a physical 
bhndness nuraculously healed He represents this last as 
a miracle fitted to convince the sceptical and the unbe- 
heiimg of tlie truth of Chnstianit}^ while he refers to the 
first to vindicate, among belie\ers who did not for a 
moment doubt his veracity, lus apostolic authont)’- from 
the aspersions cast upon it by his malicious adversanes 

The miracle connected wuth his conversion he holds up 
as susceptible of histoncal proof besides his own testimou}, 
while the \nsion wuth which he was favoured subsequent to 
that great change rests on his testimony alone, and cannot 
be histoncally proved apart from it, just as the alleged 
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night march of Mohammed rests solely and wholly on the 
testimony of the Prophet, and cannot be histoncally proved 
apart from it 

Again, because this miracle was follon ed by other cwcum- 
stances of a miraculous character, every hypothesis but that 
•which assumes its genuineness falls to the ground Lyttelton 
anticipates the ingeniously elaborated theones of the day 
when he show's the impossibility of Paul’s companions bemg 
^'lctImlsed by a mistake to which he might fall a -victim 

Suppose he saw a ■vision, would its appearance to him 
necessanly mean or be tantamount to its appearance to his 
companions also ? Were the mental conditions for such a 
vision contagious, insomuch that he could not be dejected 
or have a heated imagination without communicating his 
dejection or the fervour of his mind to them ? Or were the 
physical conditions for such a vision catching, insomuch 
that he could not have weak nerves or epileptic fits without 
communicating these maladies to his fellow-travellers and 
fellow-labourers 

But let us suppose that Paul and his companions saw a 
meteor, and heard a rumbling noise in the heavens, which 
they mistook for the sound of a human voice, will not such 
a supposition obviate the necessity of our believing in a 
supernatural interference with the laws of nature ? No , 
because there are in connection wth the central miracle 
other miraculous facts which cannot be so e'splained 
away — ^iiz , Paul’s blindness when his companions were not 
smitten blind, Christ’s appearance to Ananias, the informa- 
tion regarding his whereabouts at Damascus miraculously 
communicated to the astonished disciple, the scales which 
fell from his eyes, not to speak of the marvellous change 
effected m the purposes and feelings of his heart, the thoughts 
of his mind, and the events of his life 

A meteor might prostrate lum and his companions on the 
ground, and say it could confer upon him an unenviable 
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pre-eminence by making him blind while his companions 
had their eyesight left intact , but it could not inform 
Ananias of his whereabouts and devotional exercises, 
miraculously heal his eyes by causing something like 
scales to fall from them, give him a new heart and a new 
spint, and' send him on a new errand amid appalhng 
sufferings, the very mention of which causes the blood to 
freeze in tlie heart ' 

But the short argument, which satisfactorily proves that 
Paul could not have been an enthusiast or a dupe, as well 
as that which proves that he could not have been a de- 
ceiver, hmges on the splendid achievements of his life sub- 
sequent to his conversion 

To what are we in the first place to ascnbe the grand 
change -wrought in him ? To what are we to ascnbe the 
equally sudden implantation m his heart of an ardent love 
of Chnst in conjunction wnth the spmt of self-abnegation, 
humility, patience, meekness, forbearance, chanty? To 
what IS this great internal revolution to be traced ? 

To weak nerves, diseased brain, and morbid halluci- 
nations? You might as well trace with rabid Roman 
Catholics the glonous Refoimation of the sixteenth cen- 
•tury, with its long tram of blessings, matenal, intellectual, 
^nd moral, to Luther’s impatience under the vow of cehbacy 
he had taken and his secret desire to get married 

Again, to what are the glonous achievements of his hfe 
to be traced, the numerous churches he was instrumental 
m reanng, the glonous revolution he accomplished in the 
Western World, the piety, the benevolence, the zeal, and 
the heroism which, emanating from his lofty example, 
deluged communities, nations, languages, and tongues ? 

The ascendency of the Church in Europe, and the 
glorious type of civilisation under which its most honoured 
countnes are smihng in these days, are under God to be 
connected ivith the Herculean labours of the great Apostle 
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of the Gentiles as effects are connected with their pro- 
ductive causes To what are these to be traced ? To 
epileptic fits, a morbidly excitable temperament, an over- 
heated imagination, a senes of subjective [visions, or a 
meteor mistaken for a miracle ? You might as well trace 
the splendid achievements of astronomical science to the 
fall of an apple apart from the tram of thought it sug- 
gested to Sir Isaac Newton 

Admit the genuineness of the physical miracle to whicli 
Paul traced his conversion, and the moral miracle he 
wrought subsequent to it is easily explamed — deny that 
miracle, and the splendid triumphs of his life are in- 
explicable mystenes 

Paul was not a pretender nor a fanatic, neither a de- 
•ceiver nor a dupe, and the Personage who appeared to him 
as he was advancing eagerly towards Damascus was none 
other than the Lord Jesus Chnst, whom “the heavens 
must receive until the times of restitution of all things, 
which God hath spoken by the mouth of all His holy 
prophets since the world begun ” And this miracle, let us 
add, presupposes the genumeness of tlie resurrection of 
Christ, and the glonous train of miracles which culminated 
in that event 

Here, therefore, is another of the collateral lines of proof 
by which the muraculous stoiy of our Lord’s life contained 
in the Gospels is confirmed, and a line of argument, more- 
over, which, apart from those ivith which it is associated, 
IS enough to prove the truth of Chnstianity 1Vhat a vast 
body of evidence you must resist in order to justify your 
attitude, either of careless apathy or of positive antipathy 
to the once mihtant, but now, in important respects, 
triumphant rehgion of the crucified Nazarene I 
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Christianity is emphabcall}', as has been so often said 
in the course of these lectures, a religion of facts It cer- 
tainly has, like the so-called religions of the v odd, a super- 
structure of doctrine and precept, but this superstructure, 
superb and glorious, is raised on a basis of well-attested 
facts. Or, to change the figure, it presents a drapery of 
speculative truths and practical principles, of dogmas of 
religion to be believed in and rules of morality to be re- 
duced to practice, but this drapery, so beautiful and 
gorgeous, is intertwined with a senes of histoncal facts 
of a stupendous character 

In plain English, Chnstianit} presents a sublime svstem 
of theology, but its theolog}', which is as far above the 
theology of other religions as the heaven is above the 
earth, has for its basis a framework of histoncal occur- 
rences It presents, moreover, a beautiful and benevolent 
system of raoraht}', but its moralitj, which in punt>, s}Tn- 
meby, and comprehensiveness is as far remov ed from the 
crude, ill-digested s) stems embodied in man invented re- 
ligions as the north pole is rerao/ed from the soutli, denves 
Its inspiration, its power, and vitality from its thnlling inci- 
dents and episodes 

Take away from Chnstiamty the glonous facts from 
which it denves its life-blood, and its doctnne dwindles. 
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clown into a lifeless and barren creed, and its morality 
becomes a bleached sbcleton of galling restnctions Our 
religion is emphatically a religion of facts, and m its his- 
torical character it is different from all the other religions of 
the world It is a matter of fact that no religion besides 
Chnstiamty builds its superstructure of doctnne and pre- 
cept on a basis of historical facts It is admitted tliat the 
religions of the world, ordinarily characterised as heathen, 
hate a great deal to do with the c\ploits and adventures of 
heroes and sages, but the mass of occurrences and in- 
cidents they bring fonvard is a mass of mythical and 
legendarj talcs, not of well-attested and indisputable liis- 
toncal facts 

Hinduism comes to us with countless throngs of gods 
and goddesses whom we are called upon to worship and 
serve , but not one of these can w ith anj degree of justice 
be called an histoncal character , nor are the c\traordinarj 
deeds for which they are famous worthy of even a humble 
place in the reliable annals of the country 

Buddhism, though separable as a religion, or rather a 
morality, from the incidents interwoven with it, does pre- 
sent a mass of extraordinary occurrences, but who will 
stand up to authenticate these or raise them to the lofty 
position of established facts ? 

This may be said with equal amount of justice of all the 
other man invented systems of religion to ivhich the homage 
of races, nations, and communities has been given 
The occurrences tlxey bring forward are generally speaking 
separable from their dogmas and precepts, though in some 
respects they are certainly intertwined with these, but 
whether separable or inseparable from what constitutes- the 
essence of religion in each of the systems characterised as 
heathen, these occurrences are wild myths, originating in 
prehistoric tunes, and bearing on tlic surface unmistakable 
marks of legendary extravagance 
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Wien they are arrayed in antagonism to Clmstianity 
3 'ou have a contrast between an incoherent, ill-digested, 
and puerile mass of pseudo facts, the products of a 
mythic age, and a connected, systematised senes of 
well-attested and indisputable facts which occurred in an 
age distinguished, not merely by poetic fervour and 
philosophic penetration, but by lustoncal research and 
cntical acumen 

But It may be said that Mohammedanism has a ground- 
lYork of sohd facts for its foundation, and that it therefore 
may stand a comparison in this respect with Clinstianitj’’ 
That w'e do find some fairly attested histoncal facts asso- 
ciated with the religion of Mohammed we have not the 
slightest hesitation m admitting But the authenticated 
facts which are accidentally united to it form no part of 
Us essence, though the}' may be represented as its gor- 
geous suiToundmgs, or perhaps as its proofs and con- 
firmations 

Mohammedanism presents a minimum of religious truth 
in combmation mth a maximum of what may be called 
sumptuary enactment Its facts and revelations have a great 
deal indeed to do with its paraphernalia of secular rules and 
regulations, but nothing, or scarcely anything, -^luth its 
essence 

Mohammedanism resembles theism in its essential truths, 
and It has, as a system of rehgion, no more to do with the 
histoncal facts associated with the life of its founder than 
the rehgion of the Brahmo Somaj has to do mtli the broad 
incidents of tlie hfe of Tlieodore Parker It certainly 
differs firom theism in its attitude as a revealed rehgion, 
but it is a remarkable fact that its mjstical revelations 
have more to do with its external garment than wUh its 
mtemal spirit Its revelations, moreover, are pseudo facts, 
and consequently, w’hen it is placed in antagonism to 
Clinstiamty, we have a contest between gross imposture 
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and histone veracity — ^between a senes of artfully coined 
fables and a series of indisputable, though connected, facts 

But the effete religions of Asia — Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Mohammedanism — are not regarded by our educated 
countrymen as nvals of Chnstianity or foemen worthy of 
Its steel That our religion is a thousandfold better than 
prevalent phases of faith in Hindustan, or rather in Asia, is 
readily and cheerfully admitted by these gentlemen , nor 
have they the slightest doubt as to the certainty of their 
being defeated and put to confusion when placed in anta- 
gonism to Chnstianity 

They never dream, therefore, of attacking the Chnstian 
faith mth weapons borrowed from the armoury of the old 
and decrepit systems of religion which prevail m India and 
on the continent of Asia. They are sure that the old 
weapons, which were skilfully handled and wielded when 
English education was either in the womb of time or in its 
cradle, will not do, and that, if their opposition to Chns- 
tianity IS not backed by anything better than these, it is 
sure to end m smoke 

Have they then abandoned themselves to despair ? No , 
Enghsh education of the stamp communicated m Govern- 
ment colleges and schools has placed some new weapons, 
or weapons new to them, though old and rusty m lands 
more forward than our own, rvithin their reach, and these 
they are tiying to brandish with a view to frighten away the 
hated system against which the old weapons have been 
levelled m vain 

Asiatic pnnees, whom circumstances lead to think of 
measunng their strength ivith European nations, never have 
recourse to the old-fashioned and all but useless guns em- 
ployed in Asiatic battlefields before European civilisation 
smiled upon them They, on the contrary, import new 
guns from Europe, and with the help of these they think it 
possible to face nations whose all-conquering power has 
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struck terror into their hearts, and those of their coadjutors 
and auxilianes 

In the same manner, when our educated countrymen 
wish to manifest and give efficacy to their natural and 
avowed opposition to Christianity, they do not have re- 
course to the arguments which are marshalled against it by 
the uneducated natives, but they study English books, and 
master the\aned forms of infidelity prevalent in Europe, 
and from these foreign depositories they bring what in their 
opinion IS fitted to lead them to success 

So far as educated natives are concerned, our religion 
has to face and overcome in India the same foes that it has 
to face and overcome in Europe and America. The tsms 
that oppose it in those distant and favoured lands are the 
identical systems of faith or no faith that strive to check its 
progress in India , and as their opposition in Christendom 
has resulted in the citadel of our faith being strengthened 
and fortified, so their opposition in India vill result in its 
gradual propagation and ultimate tnumph 

The isms of enlightened Christendom, to which die - 
homage of the educated, English-speaking natives of India 
IS unreservedly consecrated, are Atheism, Theism, Pan- 
theism, and Positivism, and these are the exotic sj’stems, 
not Hinduism and Mohammedanism, that are placed in 
antagonism to our holy faith That they are exotic 
creeds, not reproductions of the ancient philosophical 
speculations of the countiy', 11111 be apparent to all who 
take the trouble of looking into their nature, and examining 
narroivlj the vaned ingredients of which they are com- 
posed 

The Atheism which is advocated by some members of 
the educated community is not the atheism of the Sankhya 
School revived and re-established, but the atheism which 
may be squeezed out of the philosophic speculations of 
Hume and the scientific theories of Tyndal and Huxley 
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The theism professed by a small minority among our 
educated countr)men is not the theism of the Logical 
Schools reprodiiccd and propagated afresh, but the maudlin, 
unsteadj, staggering, and rolliching theism nhich is set 
forth m the smart but worthless wn tings of heroes like 
Theodore Parker 

The Pantheism which is now entangling in its meshes 
some members of the community alluded to is not the 
supple, inconsistent, self contradictory sj stem set forth m 
the vpamshads and Suttas, the writings of Vyas and Shanker 
Achajja, but the much more logically and philosophically 
constructed idealism contained in the speculations of 
Spinoza, Fichte, and Hegel 

And the Positivism nd\ocated is not the humanitanamsm 
inculcated and practised by Buddha and his followers, but 
that of which Auguste Comte is the father and Mill and 
other writers are the expositors That these transplanted, 
not revived, s>stems haie a dash of orientalism is admitted, 
but It IS to be observed that they arc the tsms of Europe 
brought into the countr), not those of Asia disentombed 
and promulgated The contest between these systems and 
Christianity is a contest between wild, vagrant speculations 
and established facts 

Each of these forms of faith — or rather no faith — consists 
of a series of gratuitous assumptions, wild conjectures, and 
frightful negations, and those who oppose them to Chns- 
tiamty are doing nothing less than opposing a senes of 
theones to a series of well authenticated facts— are trying, 
m plain English, to overcome fact by theory We have 
only to look into the nature of these systems to be con- 
vinced that when they are placed in antagonism to our 
heaven-bestowed religion, the case in legal parlance may be 
represented as Theory versus Fact 

To begin with Atheism, it consists of a number of gra- 
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tiutous assumptions, wild conjectures, and temble negations 
It coolly takes for granted the eternity of matter either in 
the shape of atoms or in the shape of nebula; or in that of 
star-dust or fiery mist It takes for granted the independent 
existence and operation of certain lai\s b} nhich alone 
beaut) and order might be evolved out of its onginal chaotic 
condition It takes for granted the fortuitous motion of 
atoms or the ceaseless revolution of masses of nebula; or 
star-dust It takes for granted the absence of design, in 
spite of overwlielmmg masses of eiidenc^e to the contrary, 
and by means of a number of conjectures of the widest 
character it ascribes to material movements operations 
nhich are mental in their nature 

And tlirough the pathway of these cool assumptions and 
erratic speculations, it arrives at the frightful negations 
which It arrays like so many phantoms before us There 
IS no God 1 There is no Ian of rectitude ! Tliere is no 
heaven, no hell, no immortality, no future life either of 
rewards or punishments There is a longing wthin us 
after tlie mfinite, a longing, which though literally buried 
under a heap of base desires and irregular lusts, makes its 
original power and indestructibility manifest — a longing 
which can never find rest except in the bosom of the 
Almighty nho is its object, but this innate and irresistible 
longing of our hearts is a delusion 
There is a law ivntten in our hearts, a Ian which we 
would gladly wpe out of diem, but which fnistrates and 
confounds all our attempts to eradicate it , but this law is ti 
mockery There are presentiments in us in favour of the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments-- 
presentiments of w'hich we often trj', but m \am, to get 
nd , but these are dreams, fruits of a superstition, from the 
trammels of which we ought to extncate ourselves. 

The grand conclusion to which Atheism bnngs us is 
thatw'e resemble the brutes that pensh in every respect. 
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and that our grand business in this life is to eat, dnnk, and 
be inerr} It does not stop, however, to tell us how ne can 
cherish this gloomy and degrading view of life, and at 
the same time enjoy ourselves 

If e\ crythmg it says is true, if God, His government, His 
laws, the heaven lowtirds winch He is mvitmg us to march 
forward, and the hell which He commands us to flee from, 
are all mj ths, and if all the noble longings and impulses of 
our moral nature are delusions, the thing we are induced to 
do IS to abandon ourscU es to w'ailmg and lamentation, rather 
than to eat, dnnk, and be merrj’- 1 But whatever may be 
the nature of the conclusion to w'hich Atheism bnngs us, it 
IS a matter of fact that it intrenches itself bchmd an array 
of gratuitous assumptions and dreadful negations 

Nor does Theism bniig before us anytliing better than a 
senes of gratuitous assumptions and fnghtful negations 
Theism is the antipodes of Atlicism, and embodies truths 
w’hicli are of the last importance to man It maintains the 
cvistence of God, points to die eternal distinction between 
nght and wTong, upholds the doctnne of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, and gives currency, though in a 
1 ery limited form, to the idea of a superintending provi- 
dence 

But It coolly assumes the irapossibihtj'' of the super- 
natural, or the direct action of God in the sphere of nature, 
and proclaims wathout a shadow of proof, or rather in spite 
of overwhelming proofs to the contrary, the sufEciencj*^ of 
repentance to place man in what is technically called a 
solvable condition But its cool assumptions, more nume- 
rous in the sphere of history than m that of science, are 
perhaps less injurious than its negations 

There is no revelation, no incarnation, no mediation, no 
sacrifice for sm ' We naturally and instinctively long for 
a revelation from God, an objective revelation attested by 
objective proofs , but this longing, onginal and innate, is a 
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delusion We naturally and instinctively long for an incar- 
nation to bndge the chasm between us and God, or to bring 
God down to the level of our comprehension, but this 
longing, albeit bom u ith us, is a mockery We naturally 
and instinctively believe the doctrine of mediation, but this 
behef, though one of which wc cannot divest ourselves, is a 
superstition 

And lastly, we long for an atonement or sacrifice for sin, 
but this longing, developed in all the religions of the world, 
IS a denvative instinct bred and nounshed m us by unw'orthy 
views of God 

Thus does theism, though avow'edly based on intuition, 
jar against one and all the sublime instincts of our moral 
nature We naturally long for certainty in matters of 
rehgion, and theism tnes to satisfy tins longing with a 
number of human opinions It of course dignifies them 
by high-sounding appellations — calls them intuitions, moral 
perceptions, primitive beliefs, original truths, the teachings 
of conscience, and the contents of consciousness , but they 
are m plain English human opinions , and when they are 
arrayed against Christianity, you have a contest between a 
senes of theones and a series of facts ' 

Pantheism, into which Theism with its cold and abstract 
idea of God is often sublimated, comes to us willi a number 
of mscrutable theories and meaningless phrases, with its 
immanent divinity, its cyclic development, its eternal thought- 
process, Its subject-object, its being-non-being, its universal 
ego, and its absolute idea, its one-all and all-one It arraj s 
before the world these du:e contradictions and paradoxes, 
these enigmas and nddlcs wrhich e\en an archangel could 

not apprehend or explain, and bids it take heart and 
rejoice 

But underlymg its drapery of paradox there is manj a 
cool assumption, while its negations are really as fnghtful 
as those associated with atheism, of which it is only a 
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decent tjpe. It coollj assumes the existence of one 
essence, which penndes all things It assumes tlie 
existence of an immanent law b} which its all-perrad- 
ing deit} IS forced to develop its^ m the ^'a^ed modes 
of thought and extension of nhich ne are consaous and 
cognisant 

It assumes that personalitj necessanl} implies lumtation , 
and it therefore develops the idea of an impersonal God 
It assumes that intelhgence implies such a distinction 
between subject and obiect as necessanlj leads to the 
limitation of the one bv the other, and it therefore brings 
forward the idea of unmtelbgent essence as the source of all 
existence 

It assumes that volition involves us in similar difficul- 
ties, and therefore it promulgates the theory of an involun- 
tarj agent, who is neither hvmg nor dead, and who comes 
to consciousness in man, and to superabundance of mtel- 
bgence m its own champions 

But Its nations are as frightful as the disquisitions and 
phrases it piles up before os are unintelligible and meamng- 
Icss There is no personal, intelhgent, and voluntarj' Being 
at the head of the government of the imiverse. There is 
no such thing as an eternal and essential distinction betw een 
right and wTong Freedom of wiU is a dream, sin is an 
impossibilit}, and worship is a mockei^* 

Let the divinitj in man be abandoned to its own spon- 
taneous action, and let all restrictive measures be thrown 
out , let soae^ be unhinged, the laws of propertj’ be cast 
overboard, and community not only of goods but of waves 
also be secured by lesthetiq culture, and heaven will be 
realised m tins dark world 

Sin exists in the world with its ravages and depredations 
SCTtt^d broadcast, but it is an illusion Our consciences 
tell of an eternal and immutable law" of rectitude, but our 
consciences deceive us We ate conscious of the freedom 
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of choice Me enjo)', but our consciousness misleads us. 
The whole w'orld is a huge he, and God Himself the 
deceiver • Surely the nineteenth century is a ccntuiy of 
universal advancement ' Pantheism places a senes of 
phantoms of the most frightful order in antagonism to the 
established facts of Christianity 

And lastly let us come to Positi\ ism, into which theism, 
when not elaborated into pantheism, degenemtes Posi- 
tivism IS the Behai of the Pandemonium of infidelity, sleek 
an person, gentlemanly in appearance, w'lnnmg in address, 
and sweet in speech In the loudest manner conceivable, 
it bids us ascertain what the proper duty of science is, and 
neier to bother ourselves about things which he be3ond Us 
proiance 

The province of phenomena is the legitimate province of 
saentific investigation, and into the vaned phases, co- 
existences, successions, and transmutations of material 
phenomena you are at liberty to pr}^ Nay, you may, if 
not under the" guidance of the master of the system, at least 
under the guidance of his noted disciples, pry into the 
region of unseen forces and occult laws 

But here must your penetrating genius stop • The sphere 
of theology you must on no account rush into True 
science has nothing whatever to do with theological 
questions There may or may not be a God Worship 
may or inaj not be due to Him An eternal and per- 
.manent law of rectitude may or may not exist Heaven 
and hell may or may not have existence apart from the 
brains of interested pnests You may or may not have a 
moral nature to cultivate and improve by the appliances of 
a theological age 

But, thanks to the genius of science as w ell as the sw eet 
spirit of liumamt}', }ou have nothing whatev^er to do with 
these problems Perform the work given j'ou, discharge 
the duties presenbed to )0U, adorn your path vnth the 
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amenities and chanties of life, and all will be nght mth 
you 

The nineteenth century is the antipodes of the theo- 
logical age, and all talk of rehgion, excepting that of 
humanity, must be tabooed. Positivism comes to us with 
a senes of doubts — ^it points to these phantasms and bids 
us take heart and set our mmds at rest ' It is not neces- 
sary for us to pause and prove that it is a form of atheism, 
and mconsistent with the truths of science properly so 
called, the dictates of human consciousness, and fhe 
teachings of common sense, suffice it to observe that if 
places Its doubts in antagonism to the facts associated ivath 
our holy religion 

All these forms of religion, or rather irrehgion, place before 
us masses of theory and speculation, of contradiction and 
paradox, of enigma and nddle, of cool assumption and 
fnghtful negation Chnstianily opposes a senes of facts to 
their dreams and phantoms, and Chnstiamty obtams an 
easy victory over them 

The case is Theory versus Fact, and the result is theory 
ovemdden by Fact Young men m this country do not 
take the trouble to look into the nature of the controversies 
that rage in Chnstendom between the paramount religion 
and the wild speculations which, either under the guidance 
of intuitional philosophy or under that of empmcal science, 
are nsing up to dispute its authonty 

They do not know what Chnstianity is, and their know- 
ledge of Its essence denved from the uTitings of those who 
have been trjnng to lationahse it into a system of pure 
naturalism, is inaccurate to the vei^' core. Nor are they 
aware of the fact that it is opposed, not by the established 
facts either of histoi^” or of science, not even by the moral 
instmcts of humanitj, but by a senes of theones, specu- 
lations, conjectures, and surmises Thej know that nothing 
can be more ndiculous than an attempt to overturn facts by 
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theories , but they arc not an'arc that the great rationalistic 
and scientific opponents of Christianity arc only tiying this 
experiment 

Chnstianity is emphatically a religion of facts, and their 
religions, if religions they ought to be called, arc tissues of 
speculation let loose And jet it is confidentl) c\pected 
that these forms of speculate c thought lull triumph over 
Christianity, or rather that a senes of well attested facts will 
retire before a senes of wald theories, not one of which has 
even a shadow of a reasoning to rest upon ! The daj'S of 
'"•'the exploded belief in ghosts have come back, and it is 
•expected in the most sanguine iiianncr that an armj’' of 
Strong and stalwart men will retreat in irrctrici able con- 
fusion before phantoms of human creation 

After all that has been said in the course of these 
lectures, it seems scarcely ncccssarj for us to pause and 
prove that Chnstianitj is emphatically a religion of facts 
But a succinct statement of the facts of our religion will 
set forth the suicidal tendency of modern speculation, 
and be a fitting conclusion to the great argument it has 
been our desire, feebly and bnefly, to present, and so 
let us now undertake to answ'cr the question. What is 
'Christianity ? 

Baur, file prince of the champions of rationalism, shows 
how Chnstianity sprang out of the current ideas of the age 
when It was developed Its essence, according to this 
great winter, consists of its umversahsm, its spirituality, its 
moral excellence, and its ascetic tendenej But the germs 
of these ideas existed in the current religions and literature 
of the penod when the Lord Jesus Christ and His disciples 
gave definiteness of outline and fixedness of shape to its 
doctnnes and precepts 

Ihe doctrine of uni\ ersahtj^, an essential feature of 
Christianity, sprang out of the political condition of the 
Roman Empire, which by Us territorial extent, and the 
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heterogeneous character of its population, had rendered 
the idea of universahsm popular 

The deep spmtuahty of Chnstiamty, besides being a 
repulsion from the camahty of current religious conscious- 
ness, was denved from the ideahsm of ancient philosophy, 
particularly from that of Plato 

Its morality was the genuine outcome of the spirit of the 
Jewish religion , while the asceticism with which it is 
tmctured was denved from the pnnciples of the Therapeutes 
and the Essenes So the charactenstic ideas of Cbnstianity 
were unfolded from the germs of lofty thought scattered in> 
the religious books, the poetry, and philosophy of ancient 
times 

The law of natural growth or development explains the 
ongin of our holy religion, and a recourse on our part to 
Divine revelation and supernatural agencies, to explain 
what IS, stncdy speaking, a natural phenomenon, is absurd L 
Granting that these ideas were evolved from current ten- 
dencies of thought by the law of attraction and repulsion, 
we have yet to be assured that they constitute the essence 
of Christianity Had these been the soul and substance of 
pur holy religion, the natural explanation of the greatest 
champion of naturalism might have been accepted, but 
they are ornaments and appendages of Chnstianity, not itsj- 
essence 

Let us once more raise the question, What is the essence- 
of Chnstianity ? Chnstianity is assoaated with a body of 
devotional poetiy, which m vanety, pathos, and sublimity 
is unrivalled in the opinion of Imguists like Sir William 
Jones, and which has been a source of ajsthetic and moral 
culture for many a livelong age, but these effusions of 
poetic genius, though eminently fitted to work up our 
feelings into a flame of pious enAusiasm, do not constitute 
Its essence 

Chnstianity is associated with narratives which in sim- 
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plicity, fidelity, and picturesqueness are unrivalled, and 
which, by giving due prominence to the supenntending 
providence of God, are fitted to warn us away from vicious 
courses, but the history which is accidentally connected 
with it, and wluch must be contradistinguished from what 
intertwines itself with it, is not its essence 

Chnstiamty is associated with prophetic utterances apart 
from those which enter into its texture — ^utterances grand, 
lofty, sublime, presenting visions of dire revolutions and 
beneficent changes , but these, albeit fitted to impart to us 
glorious ideas of God, cannot be represented as its essence 

Chnstianity is associated with didactic discourses of un- 
speakable theoretical importance and practical value, but 
these even do not constitute its essence The soul of 
Christianity is not its beautiful, harmoniously-developed, 
and faultless ethical system This ethical system is as far 
above those which it has superseded as the heavens are 
above the earth, and those only who, like John Stuart Mill, 
are ignorant of its broad basis and benevolent character are 
foolish enough to rail at it 

Tire ascetic tendency noticed in it by Baur, and attributed 
by lum to the supposed influence exercised over it by the 
pnnciples of the Therapeutes and the'Essenes, is a figment 
of the cnbc’s head rather than one of its elements This 
is the only system of morality in the world which holds an 
even balance between asceticism on one side and libertimsm 
on the other, which, while giving due prommence to the 
passive virtues, encourages and fosters those called active 
But this system of moraht)’-, so beautiful, so s3Tnmetncal, so 
complete, is not the essence of Cliristianity 
AVhat, then, is tliat essence? Our countrymen often 
speak m this strain Is there anything new in Chnstianify ? 
“Is there anythmg in Cliristiamty which is not to be 
found in the Shastras of the country ? Are not its moral 
principles to be found scattered in these sacred books? 
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should we embrace a new religion for the purpose of 
secunng what we have m our own ?” 

^Vhen they speak m this strain they display their 
complete ignorance of the essence of Christianity Their 
statements would be correct if the morahty of the New 
Testament constituted this essence, but as it does not, 
these statements cannot but be represented as irrelevant 
and useless 

What, then, is the essence of Chnstianity ? The essence 
of Chnstianity is Chnst and the great work of redemption 
He came to accomplish, and did accomphsh Chnstianity 
is not a stnng of theories, a system of doctrmes, or a code 
of morahty — it is a remedy for sin concentrated in Chnst 
Chnstianity may be considered in its objective and sub- 
jective aspects, as the so called religions of the w'orld may 

Christianity m its objective aspect is Chnst in the world 
revealing the Father to us m His matclUess character, pre- 
senting in His life a perfect model of virtue, and making by 
His vicanous suffenngs and expiatory death an atonement 
for sin 

Chnstianity in its subjectn e aspect is Chnst in us freeing 
us from the dominion of sin, adorning us with tlie grace of 
His Spirit, and prepanng us for His incipient mihtant 
kingdom m tins world, and the fully developed tnumphant 
and everlasting kingdom in ivhich it terminates. So that, 
whether objectively or subjectn ely considered, Chnstianity 
13 concentrated in the person of our Lord — that is in a 
Fact, or rather the most glonous, the crowning Fact of 
histoiy’ 

The Central Fact of history is Chnst, who stands before 
us as the goal of an old economy and the starting-point 
of a new dispensation Ancient history terminated and 
modem history commenced in Chnst The multifanous 
streams of events which influenced, moulded, and fashioned 
the ancient world, and prepared it for the mnumerable 
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blessings th.it ha\c been poured upon us lip during the 
last eighteen hundred years, converged towards and met m 
Him 

And the multifarious streams of e\enis which base been 
influencing, moulding, and fashioning the modem world,, 
ind preparing it for the eonsumnntion foretold in millennial 
prophecies, ha\c issued from Him, and hisc llis glonfi' 
cation for their object 

Christ docs not st.ind as a shadow, or even the biggest 
shadow' of the jiast — naj. He stands before us as the 
Supreme Disposer of the caents of this world, preparing it 
by a scheme of prehnunarj res elation for the accomplish- 
ment of the atonement made bj Himself, and guiding it 
through the aivifying and regenerating influences of the 
truth embodied in Himself towards its goal of millennial 
prospenty and glory I 

Astre.am of prcliminar)' ret elation, beginning with the 
fall of man, and gradually bro.adcning and c'pandmg as the 
circling ages rolled on, prepared the world for His adsent 
•andaiork Our educated countrymen represent Christianity 
as a modern religion, as a religion which is only eighteen 
hundred years old, and a'' a /ane/ai in comparison with the 
national faith of Hindustan 

(AVlicn, howcacr, they' speak in this strain tlicy’ ignore or 
forget two important facts Ihcy forget that the present 
phase of Hinduism, whuh is essentially dificrcnt from 
ancient Hinduism, is not c\cn as old as Christianity is 
represented by them to be, and that therefore their laboured 
and imposing eulogy of its antiquity is tlccidcdly misplaced 
They forget, moreoier, that our religion began its work of 
enlightenment and regeneration a\hen sin entered the world, 
and unutterable misery' resulted as its dire consequence. 

Christianity' appeared aihen man sinned, and therefore 
our religion is as old as sin We ha\e not the slightest 
hesitation in aflirmmg that our religion did not exist before 
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the fall of man, and that if sm had not appeared to blight 
the fair fields of Eden innocence and IMen happiness it 
nould not haic been a neccssi^ But sin did appear, and 
the original religion of man, call it byrrhate^cr name30u 
please. Theism, Naturalism, tlie religion of conscience or 
the Gospel of the heart, was not fitted and consequently 
failed to eradicate it, and a new remedial S)stem was 
peremptorily demanded bj the altered circumstances of the* 
world. 

A new remedial sjstem did we sa> ? T^t us rather affirm^ 
tliat a mighty Saiiourwas needed to sa\e the world from sm 
and its dire consequences To that Sanour the cj cs of the 
fallen pair, Adam and Ere, were directed, e\en when the 
solemn sentence of punishment was being pronounced in 
their hearing W hen the Almighty cursed the tempter and 
cursed the ground for the sake of sinful man, He sowed the 
seed of Chnstiamty m this memorable promise — ^“And I 
wall put enmitj between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed , it shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel ” 

This seed was Christianity in a germinal form — tliis pro- 
mise was the promise of dcluerance wrought by the Lord 
Jesus Chnst This was tlie first finger-post elc\-ated tow ards 
the ad\ent and glorious career of out blessed Lord, and the 
first emblem of the Great Sacrifice for sin completed in His 
death appeared, m consequence eudently of Divme direc- 
tion, m the animal offered hy the pious Abel 

The promise and the institution of sacrifice descended as 
heirlooms to the patnarchs of the antediluvian world, and 
those of them who allied themseUes of the deliverance 
prophesied m the one and typified m tlie other were saved 
even though their worship was carnal, and their minds in- 
capable of looking through the dark future into the glorious 
work of which their sahation was a retrospective effect 

This glorious promise, the first link of a chain of super- 
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•natural revelation 'v\hich terminated in Christ Jesus, Mas 
repeated to Abraham, ivho Avas separated from a heathen 
home and an idolatrous people to be, in himself and m his 
posterity, the depository of the knowledge of God in a 
dark, God-ignonng, and God-denying M'orld It m as reneived 
in vanous forms, and with varied features of particularit} 
superadded, till its vagueness disappeared m a glonous dis- 
tinctness of outline and definiteness of shape 

Originally pertaining to a race, it ivas gradually limited at 
first to a nation, the descendants of Jacob, then to a tribe, 
the progeny of Judah, and ultimately to a house, the house 
of David It developed into a senes of propheaes, ex- 
tending over ages and generations, gradually becoming more 
and more expansive and luminous, till almost all the events 
of the life of our Lord, both great and small, might be seen 
foreshadowed in them 

The lime of His advent, the place of His birth, the re- 
verses attending His childhood, the preparation for His 
pubhc appearance in the mighty preaching of the ascetic 
forerunner, the nature of His teaching and works, His vica- 
rious suffenng, His agony in the garden and upon the Cross, 
His death, crucifixion, and bunal, resurrection and ascen- 
sion, His Pentecostal eflusion of the Spirit, and His peren- 
nial work of dominion and guidance, are all referred to in 
the preparatoiy revelation With particulanty and fulness 

Nay, we have, running through the Scriptures, a portrait 
of Chnst which in eveiy respect — in general outline as vv ell 
as in die minutest details — corresponds with that drawn m 
the Gospels 

Nor were the prophecies into which tlie ongmal promise 
given to Adam and Eve after their fall developed the onl} 
revelations of Chnst vouchsafed to the ancient world The 
simple, though bloody, sacnfice presented to God by the 
nghteous Abel developed, m course of time, and under the 
gmdance of revelation, into a gorgeous, impressive, and 
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affecbng ritual, every item of winch was a finger-post elevated 
towards the glorious redemptive work accomplished by our 
God 

The temple service, with its veil unrent, conceahng the 
shektnah firom the public gaze, its altar drenched with sacn- 
ficial blood, Its offenngs and oblations, its ntes and cere- 
monies, Its fasts and festivals, its private rejoicings and 
public jubilees, typified the work of Christ and its glonous 
consequences as graphically as the afore-raentioned pro- 
phecies foretold them The sm-offerings, specially tliose 
presented on various occasions as well as those presented 
on the day of atonement, are utterly meanmgless unless 
they are represented as symbols or tj'pes of the sacrificial 
death of our Lord on the heights of Calvary 

The Jewish economy, with its gorgeous ritual, or through 
the instrumentality of its solemn services and affecting cere- 
monies, kept certain important ideas alive amongst the 
ancient people of God The first idea kept alive through 
these symbohe observances, or rather through the spirit and 
letter of the whole economy, was the stem and inflexible' 
justice of God God was merciful to them as a people, 
and the entire dispensation of the blessings of w hich they 
were the favoured reapients was a sensible and tangible 
demonstration of His love to them But this very love de- 
manded that they should be thoroughly acquainted wuth 
His justice before they became partakers of His mercy, or 
that their salvaUon should be wrought out in a manner con- 
sistent with His holiness 


The second idea kept alive amongst them was the intense 
^^ity of sm They were not to be familiarised witli 
Je idea of pardon till they had been-made aware of the 
darkness of sm and of their duty to hate, detest, and abhor 
It The Idea of the necessity of an atonement for sin was 
w amongst them through the sin-offerings presented 
and the innumerable victims sacrificed The sacrifice made 
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by God for the atonement needed, and Hts acceptance of 
they w ere taught to look upon as the highest exhibition of 
love Divine 

These are the ideas -which we find upheld and presented 
in their maturest forms in the Life and Deatli of onr Lord. 
The revelation of die Old Testament, therefor^ -was from 
beginning to end nothing more or less than a revelation of 
the Lord Jesus Chnst Chnst is the Central Fact of history 
in general — Chnst is the Central Fact of Jewish history and 
the Revelation associated wnth it 

We of course do not maintain that the andent Jews 
saiv the prophetic portrait of Chnst presented in their 
Scnptures as dearly as we do, or that -we could have seen 
It in aU Its entireness -without the origmal before ns The 
Old Testament conception of the Messiah appears at 
first sight different from that presented in the New 
Testament, masmuch as it appears in conjunction with, 
or rather clothed in, ideas of military tnumph and regal 
splendour 

The humiliation of Chnst does appear to us in the Old 
Testament, as it does in the New , but it appears concealed 
beneath His exalted character as king destmed to sit on the 
throne of David and reign for ever and ever The cro-wn 
of thorns is scarcely -visible in the Old Testament portraits 
beneath the crown of regal glory — the garment of humiha- 
tion IS scarcely seen beneath the robes of ro}’alty Hence 
the Jews fell most naturally into the mistake of chenshmg 
carnal ideas about the Messiah, so much so that the appear- 
ance of a poor and suffenng Messiah amongst them led not 
merely to His being almost universally rejected by them, 
but to that crowning act of human impiety. His crucifixion 
amid the reproaches and bitter sarcasms of an mfunated 
populace 

M e are -walling to admit that the Old Testament concep- 
tion of the ^lessianic character is so obanously steeped m 
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the splendour of rojalt)” that if Chnst hadhecn an imposter 
He would not hai*e appeared as He did, or that if the dis- 
ciples had only thought of banging forward a person fitted 
to personate that" character, they would not have made 
Christ appear as He did But when, with the onginal 
before us, we search the Scriptures, we find a portrait of 
Chnst resembling it in what inaj be called its wholesale 
grandeur, as well as in nianv of its minutest details. 

In this respect ihe New Testament bears tlie same rela- 
tion to the Old Testament which the book of rci elation 
bears in man} respects to tlie book of nature. Tncre are 
precious truths of religion and morality concealed in the 
book of nature, but these wt cannot discos cr cveept when 
we interpret it with the help of the flood of light thrown 
upon it by rei elation 


So there is a complete peture of Chnst presented in the 
Old T^racnt, but we cannot discoier it in all its entire- 
ness without the help of Uic flood of light cast upon its 
pages by the New Testament But ha\ang the tw'o pictures 
spread out before us, we are warranted m sa}ing tint Chnst 
is the subject of the Old Testament os well as of the New 
Testament revelation 

In Alness of time the Lord Jesus Chnst, whose life and 
v^k had been foreshadowed and prefigured in a senes of 
s^bolic observances, tv’pes, and prophecies, appeared, made 
of a woman, made under the law* to redeem them who arc 
under the curse of the law, Vaneties of objects were sub- 
sen cd by His ad\ ent atid career 


He came to place the fundamental trutlis of religion on a 
firm, penmment, and solid basis, inasmuch as those who 
have seen the Divine glorj mellowed and softened so far as 
to prevwt our being overpowered and dazzled, bursting 
Orth m His life and character, cannot possibly doubt the 
^tence and goodness of God He came to bnng God 
down to the level of our comprehension— to present Hmi 
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in a form in which alone, with our hmited and depraved 
faculties, we can know, love, and serve Hun 
He" came to show, in the beautiful words of a bnlhant 
lecturer, the heart of God towards the sinner, who, in pro- 
portion as he contemplates the humility and self-sacnfice of 
God in Him for his sake, cannot possibly doubt His wilhng- 
ness to save him from the punishment and power of sm 
He came to gather the best teachmgs of the past, with 
His own additions and comments, into a code of morahty 
which even His enemies have been compelled to hold up 
as one of the moral wonders of the world, and which John 
Stuart Mill could not attack without betra3ang a superficiality 
unworthy not merely of a philosopher, but even of an ordi- 
nary thinker He came not merely to present in His teach- 
ings a perfect code of morality, but to set forth in His life 
a perfect model of character, insomuch that we cannot gaze 
upon It without b?ing magnetised mto a life of sublime 
virtue and glonous self sacnfice But He came to do some- 
thing more — He came to make an atonement for sin 
The antiquity and universality of the doctrme of sacnfice, 
combined with the obvious impossibility of our tracing it 
to human invenfion, prove its Divine origin , and streams of 
sacnficial blood shed in the vanous countnes of the heathen 
world, as well as m Palestine, had pomted to the great work 
of redemption Chnst came specially to accomplish 

Chnst led a life of sorrow and distress proceedmg as well 
from systematic persecution as from the prevalence of sm 
and sufienng m the world, and He ultimately gave up His 
life amid the agonies of a cnxel martyrdom for man By 
Hib life of intense sorrow and His death of unparalleled 
suffenng He became the offerer as well as the victim of that 
great sacnfice for sin, which all the bloody sacrifices in 
Jewry as well as m heathen lands had foreshadowed and 
prefigured His sufferings were vicanous, and His death 
completed the work of human redemption by removing the 
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obstacle whidi stood as a huge mountain between God and 
man 

Sm interrupted and stopped all free intercourse behieen 
God and man — ^madc it impossible for God to extend His 
mercy towards man, and for man to apply for and receive 
help from God Sin, in other words, made it impossible for 
God to approach man with assurances of His love, and for 
man to approach God with assurances of his penitence and 
sorroM , and this obstacle was washed away by the blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ 

All the reasons which rendered the atonement offered by 
Christ a necessitj' it is absolutely impossible for us to set 
forth Our reason and cxpenence tell us tliat God as our 
sovereign could not pardon sin by a simple act of prero- 
gafne without compromising His dignity, dishonounng His 
law', and endangering the interests of His kingdom , and 
we might, by dwelling upon human usages, point out a few 
of the lofty pnnciples of junsprudence which might haie 
CO operated or been upheld m the sacrifice of Chnst. 

But all the reasons which met, as it were, in the atone- 
ment made by Chnst, or all the objects subsen'ed by His 
suffenng and death, it is by no means wathin our pow er to 
state and elucidate Nor, happily, are w e required to do 
so If we simply point out the fact of the atonement, and 
proAC it by evidence such as we cannot set aside, and at 
the same time claim the pmilege of being considered sane, 
we haie done all that we can be properly called upon 
to do 

The fact of the atonement it is our bounden duty to en- 
large upon and demonstrate But the rationale of die atone- 
ment It IS no port of our business to disclose It is easy 
enough to show that Chnst died for sin not His own, and 
that in His deatli the justice -of God is upheld while His 
mercy is extended to a lost world— His abhorrence of sm 
IS exhibited, while the sinner is drawn by the cords of His 
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infinite love towards a hfe of faith and trust and complete 
self-sunrender 

The objections usually advanced against the Scnpture 
doctrine, or rather the fact of the atonement, are of the most 
futile character, and proceed as a rule from a gross mis- 
apprehension of Its character and results We cannot pause 
here to state them one after another, and expose their irre- 
levancy, weakness, or utter groundlessness But we cannot 
help talang notice of certain misrepresentations which our 
Brahmo fnends are movmg heaven and earth to promul- 
gate 

These gentlemen derive their notions of Christianity, not 
from the Bible, of which they are as ignorant as the httle 
boy who has just learned to spell the word giavitation is 
Ignorant of the contents of Newton’s Prinapa , not even 
from standard works on Christian theology, but from the 
inaccurate, one-sided, and mendacious pamphlets issued by 
infidel wnters in Europe and Amenca. Their views of 
Christianity and the sublime doctnnes associated with it 
are especially borrowed from tliose wdrks of Theodore 
Parker which are marvels of audacity and mendacity and 
It IS no wonder that under die gmdance of such a man they 
circulate misrepresentations of the grossest order 

The atonement m their opinion represents God as a 
vindictive being, a ferocious tyrant, a monster of cruelty, a 
bloodthirsty Moloch ivho exacts to the uttermost farthing 
and gloats over tlie suffenug of His own Son If they, 
however, take the trouble of examinmg the Bible represen- 
tation of the work of Chnst, and do not allow themselves to 
be misled and befooled by a few well-known devotees of 
the father of hes, their sentiments are sure to undergo a 
violent revolution 

Let them only look at what the Bible represents God as 
having done for man from the very moment of his fall 
Adam and Eve disobeyed God, set up the standard of 
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rebellion against His authority, and hurled defiance at His 
throne How did God treat them ^ He came dorni into 
the viorld, and we cannot be accused of extravagance if wc 
affirm that the angels of heaien looked down with intense 
interest, and expected to see their rebellion mped out by its 
mented punishment, their death temporal and eternal 

The Judge solemnly pronounced sentences of punish- 
ment against the guilty parties, but overhanging the clouds 
and darkness which necessanl}’’ surrounded His Person there 
shone die rainbow of mere) A glorious promise ivas given 
such as properly availed of might lead rebellious man back 
to the path of loyalty and peace and jo) 1 his pronnse, 
the guidmg star of a dark age, was neglected , w ickedness 
and insolence filled the earth, and such knowledge of God 
as might lead to repentance and faith w'-as swept away from 
it MTiat did God do? He punished sm indeed as at 
first, but repeated the promise in a modified form, and so 
kept open the path through which rebellious man was to 
return to his hlaker 

This second promise was frustrated, and thick spintual 
darkness overspread the world, but God chose a person, a 
family, a tnbe, and a nation to perpetuate His knowledge 
amongst them, and to renew His promises till they became 
nearl) as clear as tlie facts to which they referred 

This people, the nation of rehgion, as the Greeks wxre 
the nation of culture, follow ed the ei il example set by sur- 
rounding nationahties, and revolted , but God, instead of 
destro)’mg them and so extinguishing for ei er die hope of 
the world, sent messenger after messenger to command, 
imite, and even entreat tliem to return to tlie path of duty 
and happmess from which they had stm^ed But they 
ill-treated these messengers, and e\en killed some of them 

But did God even then destroy them ? No , other 
batches of messengers were sent, but these were treated 
m the same defiant, wicked, and cruel manner But e\en 
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this did not exhaust the Dmne patience and love , for, 
behold the greatest marvel of love ' in fulness of time God 
sent His only-begotten and well-belo\ ed Son to save man 
by giving up His life as a ransom for sin 

And the Being uho has done all this, who has so patiently 
borne with man and purchased his salvation at such a 
tremendous cost, who has passed tlirough tins inconceiv- 
able process of self-sacnfice for us, is the Person who is 
represented by Brahmos, ignorant of the very A B C of 
our theology, as a cruel tyrant, a monster of ferocity, a 
' bloodthirsty Moloch • 

Are they not distorting Biblical statements, misrepre- 
senting Biblical facts and truths, and promulgating lies 
with unblushing impudence? Are they not imitating the 
St) le of Parker’s denunciation to the very letter, stultifying 
themselves in the opmion of sensible men, and making a 
shipwreck of their assumed character is honest men and 
candid inquirers ? 

While religions like Hinduism come to you with wild 
myths and u ild fables, while Pantheism old and new comes 
to ydu with meaningless phrases and incomprehensible dis- 
quisitions, while positivism comes to you with a senes ot 
ghostly doubts and temble negations, while theism comes 
to you with a number of human opinions dignified into 
intuitions, Chnstianity comes to you with a number of 
miraculous facts 

The Lord Jesus Chnst is a fact, tlie Central Crowning 
Pact of the history of the uorld ! The senes of revelations, 
ivhich were ushered in amid miraculous surroundings and 
which culminated in Him, are Facts ' The miracles of 
^Msclom and power associated with the life of Christ are 
tacts ' Ihe stupendous character of Christ, than which a 
greater miracle cannot be conceived, is a Fact • The 
miraculous change wrought in the characters of the first 
iiweachers of Chnshanity on the day of the Pentecost, the 
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glorious change which cannot he possibly explained except 
by supposing a special outpounng of the Spirit of God, is a 
Fact ! The early propagation of Christianity, secured amid 
•circumstances of ovenvlielming difficulty, and therefore 
htted to show forth the power of God as well as to establish 
the tnith of the miraculous facts associated with it, is a 
Fact ' The moral revolution accomplished by Christianity 
is a Fact 1 

WTiat a glorious range of miracles before you 1 You can 
look at them through the eye of w'hat may be called your 
histone consciousness, or rather histone faith , and you may 
by a little study and research attain w'lth reference to them 
a certainty similar to what you ha\c attained with reference 


to the fads ivhicli have occunred within your lifetime and 
under your eyes Nor are miracles which you can see now 
W’lth your bodily and mental eyes wanting 
The Church is itself a miracle, and a standing evidence 
of the Divinity of our Lord 1 Had Christ been a man, His 
religion ivould ha\e naturally and certainly perished when 
He died upon the Cross He was a poor man, the reputed 
son of a cariicnter, without scholastic education, pow’er, or 
snilucncc , and His follow'crs were a set of persons who 
were like Him poor, illiterate, pow’erless, and forlorn He 
•was arrested in the midst of His career, condemned, and 
crucified, and His trembling followers were dispersed 
His religion w'as apparently buned m the grave w-hich 
closed over His mangled corpse But it rose with Him , 
and through the instrumentality of the weak things of the 
world, and things that were nought, it brought to nought the 
>thmgs that were And to-day it is the reigning religion of 
the world, the triumphant faith of its mightiest nations, the 
allconquering faitli before which the varied systems of the 
earth, its hoary heathenisms as well as new-fangled creeds 
-are retreating in wild disorder * 


Its past history has been a history of tnumph and glory, 
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and its present career is a career of triumph and glorj’’ Its 
present ascendency is a standing proof of the Pivinity of its 
Founder > 

Again, look at its triumphs within the sanctuary of the 
human spint The greatest miracle that can be wrought in 
this world even by power Divine is the regeneration of the 
human soul To bring order out of the mass of disorder 
nithm us, beauty out of ashes, gladness out of sorron, to 
make the soul dead in trespasses and sins instinct n ith the 
life of God, to make man sin-deformed and sm-defiled God- 
like m Ins dispositions and desires — tins needs the forth- 
putting of creative power higher than was displayed when 
the Almighty brought forms of inimitable beauty out of a 
^ast, surging, chaotic mass of matter And tins stupendous 
miracle Christianity or the living Christ is working ever}- 
da) in your presence 

Attend one of the revival meetings so frequently held in 
vanous parts of the country, and you w ill see moral miracles 
wrought before which the miracles properly so called worked 
by Christ Himself in the days of His humiliation on earth 
dwindle into insignificance, you wall see the drunkard made 
sober in the twinkling of an eye by pow er Divine, the profli- 
gate converted into a man of chaste thoughts and sublime- 
pnnciples, the man of a violent disposition becoming gentle 
as a little child and meek as a lamb, the mind darkened by 
sin irradiated by light Divine, the seared conscience rendered 
soft as melted w'a\, the corrupt heart changed into a temple 
of God, and agitated feelings giving place to holy tran- 
quillity and serene joy I What greater miracles do you need 
to convince }ou of the truth of Christianity and the Divinit}-- 
of Its Founder ? 
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